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MINE TELEPHONE 
Telephone installed in U. $. Gypsum’s 
: 75-foot Ohio mine by the Northern 
Ohio Telephone Co. The instrument is 
; 


located one mile from the PBX. J. E. 


Peltier (left) and D. G. Danielson of 
Gypsum company inspect the telephone. 
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New plan for 
extra revenue! 





Upstairs ... downstairs ...all around the town— 
there’s a fast-growing market for extension tele- 
phones in color. 

You can earn extra revenue by installing exten- 
sion phones—less ringer—and reap the benefit of 
our low-cost 1553-W Wall Telephone plus high 
monthly return on your investment! 

Our new wall instrument fits anywhere: in any 
number of convenient places for commercial sub- 
scribers...in kitchen, hallway, workroom, den, 


STROMBERG -CARLSON 


for home users. It’s the ideal extension for modern 
homes—perfect as a “first phone” too. 

Wherever you mount the 1553-W, its clean, 
modern design adds sparkling beauty. A high- 
efficiency ‘500-type” telephone, this instrument is 
available in ten decorator colors, including black 
or white. 

Ask your Stromberg-Carlson representative to 
explain our new extra-revenue plan in detail. 

It works! 
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The unique MOLTEN-WELD is the reason 


for Copperweld’s superiority. 


By this exclusive process, molten cop- 
per is poured around a heated alloy 
steel billet to produce a perfect weld 
that permanently and inseparably in- 
terlocks the two metals. As a result, 
they perform as a single material which 
combines the high conductivity, long 
life and rust resistance of copper with 
the rugged strengthof high-tensile steel. 


“= 


This microphotograph of the Molten-Weld in Copperweld shows how the grains 
of copper and steel interlock to form a permanent, continuous weld. Copperweld 
is the only company producing wire which has this inseparable weld. 
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When you string Copperweld Line Wire, you’re playing it 

safe. You don’t have to wonder how it will perform in your 
circuits. Copperweld’s excellent talking qualities, its long life, 
permanent high strength and its ability to stand up even under the 
most adverse operating conditions have been demonstrated, 

all around the world, for 44 long years. 


Since 1915 when we developed the Molten-Welding process and 
presented industry with the first successful copper-covered steel 
wire, millions of miles of Copperweld Wire have been put into 
service. Wherever used, Copperweld has proved its dependability 
and economy . . . has shown that it will provide the highest standards 
of efficiency and the longest life, at lowest annual cost. 
Because its thick, uniform copper covering will never flake, 
crack or peel, but under all conditions permanently protects 
and maintains the initial strength of the steel core, 
Copperweld Line Wire provides high, lasting conductivity 
and safely withstands heavy ice and wind loads. 
So, if you want the BEsT long-span conductor for voice, carrier 
and signal circuits, specify Copperweld Line Wire. Efficiency- 
minded engineers have been doing it for years. Latest engineering 
data will be sent to you on request. 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
WIRE AND CABLE pivisron Glassport, Pa. 


For Export: COPPERWELD STEEL INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, New York 


SOLD BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS WHO MAINTAIN 


STOCKS AT STRATEGIC LOCATIONS FOR QUICK DELIVERY TO YOU 
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Added revenue from constant traffic at the roomy 
Alcoa booth in Oquawka, Illinois, pleases E. R. 
Watson, general commercial manager, Western 
Illinois Telephone Company. 











“THIS ALCOA BOOTH PAID 
ITS WAY FROM THE START,” 


reports E. R. Watson, Western Illinois Telephone Company 


“Two years ago, we set up this Alcoa Aluminum 
outdoor booth in Oquawka, Illinois—a small fishing 
and resort town on the Mississippi—and it began 
paying for itself right from the day it was in- 
stalled,” declared E. R. Watson, general commer- 
cial manager for the Western Illinois Telephone 
Company. 





“Maintenance is never a problem with Alcoa booths. A wipe 
with a damp cloth restores the aluminum to its original 
sheen, and the high-strength, solid Alcoa construction helps 
curb vandalism,” says Mr. Watson. 


“In peak vacation seasons, revenue from this one 
booth runs as high as $140 a month. People cer- 
tainly seem to appreciate the convenience of out- 
door booths and are attracted to the well-lighted 
and clean-looking Alcoa models. Like all 19 Alcoa 
booths on our system, installation was easy and 
maintenance is no problem. Routine sweeping and 
occasional washing are all that is ever necessary.” 

Telephone companies everywhere are discover- 
ing that Alcoa outdoor booths offer a sure way to 
gain additional revenue and customer goodwill. 
Their pleasing appearance, superior fluorescent 
lighting and larger interiors make them inviting to 
use. And the corrosion-resistant properties of high- 
strength, heat-treated aluminum give an unusually 
solid construction that assures profitable, long life 
investment. 


FREE ALCOA GOODWILL KITS. Here’s the big 
EXTRA that comes with every Alcoa booth. These 
free kits contain newspaper mats, publicity re- 
leases, envelope stuffers, radio and TV commer- 
cials—everything you need to tell your customers 
about the added convenience of booths of Alcoa® 
Aluminum. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON ALCOA BOOTHS, write 
for brochure. And ask your jobber how Alcoa 
booths can increase your revenue and build cus- 
tomer goodwill. Aluminum Company of America, 
1720-X Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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For exciting drama watch 
“Alcoa Presents” every 
Tuesday, ABC-TV, and the 
Emmy Award winning 
“Alcoa Theatre” alternate 
Mondays, NBC-TV 





YOUR GUIDE TO THE BEST IN ALUMINUM VALUE 
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TO SPEAK, OR NOT TO SPEAK? Speech, a well-known form 
of communication, on the telephone or off, can be a wonderful 
thing, everyone will agree. But the frustrations of a New York 
Times reporter, James Reston, while attempting to communicate 
during a tour of Russia provoked him to write a letter to the 
author of the little phrase book he carried with him so confi- 
dently at the start of his visit. 


Here are a few examples of his complaints to the editor of the 
book on how to say it in Russian: 


Phrase No. 194, “I am very glad to meet you,” used in Novosi- 
birsk, was so long that by the time he got it out, he and a native 
were old friends, 


Phrase No. 274, for use in a hotel, “Let’s go to the dining 
room,” while thought to be a harmless suggestion in English, the 
writer said, was positively reckless in Russian. 


He admitied that he could manage “meat sawlyanka,” and 
because of it, was able to enjoy the soup for 10 days. He also 
mastered No. 638 for “caviar” and No. 54C, “vodka.” 


But, he complained, the phrase book committed the grimmest 
of errors with Phrase No. 422, “Give me long distance, please.” 
Making a long distance call, in Russia, he informed the editor, is 
a “life career, and more complex than Khrushchev’s seven-year 
plan.” 


To say the phrase “I want to send a telegram,” even casually, 
brings on an agony such as an American experiences only when 
making out his income tax report. 

However, the book is “right on the beam” with phrase No. 431, 
“We were disconnected,” which apparently, is too true of service 
in the USSR. 

Transport comes in for its share of lament also. Phrase No. 
474, “Is there an elevator?” is rash, for, avows the reporter, one 
can read the unabridged edition of ““War and Peace” while waiting 
for the elevator to stop at his floor. 

As for “I want breakfast in my room” and “Will you accept a 
personal check ?’’—well, he asks, “Are you kidding?” 


” 


’ 
WHO'S CIVILIZED? “Daddy, my teacher wants me to prove 
that the white man lives better than the Indians did,” little Billie 
said. “Can you help me?” 


“I don’t think so, son,” said his dad. “When the white man 
took over the country the Indians were running it. At that time 
there were no taxes. There was no national debt. The women did 
all the work. 
like that?” 


How could anybody have improved on a system 


THREE'S A CROWD. The counselling column of a daily news- 
paper recently received this letter from a lady in a very lonely spot: 

“My sister and I aren’t exactly lonely out here. We have each 
other to talk to. But we need another woman to talk about.” 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please notify your local postmaster and the Circulation 
Dept. of TELEPHONY of change of address. Change cannot 
be made without the old as well as the new address. Allow 
three weeks for change of address to become effective. 
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NO POWER LOSS 
Voltage reduction by CEMF cells or 
resistors wastes half the power used. 
Bat-Tap prevents this loss. 


PROTECTS BATTERY 
Voltage reduction by tapping the bat- 
tery causes uneven charging and dis- 
charging of cells, unless an extra 24-volt 
charger is used on the cells involved. 
Bat-Tap protects your battery, needs 
no extra equipment. 


NO MOVING PARTS 
The Lorain Bat-Tap uses a new tran- 
sistorized inductor arrangement com- 
bined with silicon diodes. 48-volt DC 
is first converted to AC, then to 24-volt 
DC in a simple, foolproof circuit. 


SAFE ON OVERLOADS 
Bat-Tap easily withstands intermittent 
overloads up to 30%. 

FULL EFFICIENCY 
Efficiencies are as high as 80 to 89% 


from 25% of rating to 30% overload. 
Efficiency at full load is 87.5%. 


RATINGS 
Model QBI5A 


Input: 44-52 volts, 0.5 ampere no load, 
UTPUT 8 amperes 400 watts full load. 
Output: 21-27 volts at full load of 15 
amperes, 350 watts. 
Regulation: 1.5 volt drop from 1 ampere 
24 volts DC to 15-ampere load. 


15 amps., 350 watts Filtered input and output (output filtered 
to 2 millivolts). 
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EASY INSTALLATION 
Bat-Tap requires only simple external 
connection of input and output leads. 
Fits 19” relay rack. Height 6*4”. Depth 
934”. Weight 32 Ibs. 


ZERO MAINTENANCE 
The Lorain Bat-Tap never needs atten- 
tion. There is nothing to wear out or 
need adjustment. Install it and you can 
forget about your 24-volt power supply. 
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TELSTA ELECTRIC 
placed than any other con 


TELSTA brings “assembly line” techniques 


to aerial plant construction. With a streamlined, two-man operation, the Telsta pays out 
strand or cable under tension as the truck drives from pole to pole. Electric impact tools are 
used for drilling poles and tightening hardware. Telsta does the work of three ordinary 


line trucks, and with greater safety. 


Under tough operating conditions, the twenty major telephone companies of the U.S. and 
Canada have shown dramatic savings of 50% to 75% in direct labor costs with Telsta, plus 


additional savings in garage space, fuel bills and general operating expenses. 


Find out how you can bring your aerial plant construction up-to-date to keep pace with 


present and future needs. Write today for actual operating reports. 


TELSTA 
DOES 
THE 
WORK 
OF 
3 
LINE 
TRUCKS 
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FT costs less per unit of aerial plant 
ruction truck in the telephone industry... 
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CHECK THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
OF TELSTA ALL-ELECTRIC LIFTS 


CONTROL A patented SINGLE LEVER CONTROL 
gives 3-dimensional movement in direct response to the 
Operator's positioning of the simple control lever. This 
assures rapid and accurate movement singularly or 
simultaneously in 1, 2, or 3 directions. A unit of auxili- 
ary ‘push-button’ controls provides complete operation 
from the ground. 


INDEPENDENTLY POWERED An independent 


gasoline engine-driven motor generator powers the 
Lift and provides reserve power for all portable electric 
tools, intercom system, floodlights, and ‘‘blinker’’ safety 
lights — eliminating the need for expensive and com- 
plicated power takeoffs. Only electric power is unaf- 
fected by extremes in temperature. TELSTA is an ALL- 
WEATHER machine. 


VERSATILITY TELSTA’S long boom reaches pole 
line from distant roadway, maneuvers through large and 
dense trees, works easily over parked automobiles, and 
reaches intersection crossings without blocking traffic 
below. TELSTA simplicity enables Linemen to operate 
unit efficiently and safely with a minimum of instruction. 


SAFETY The independent safety mechanism pro- 
vides controlled descent of the TELSTA AERIAL WORK- 
SHOP in the event of mechanical failure of the normal 
drive units. Electric limit switches and positive mechani- 
cal stops prevent overtravel of Boom except rotation, 
which is continuous and unlimited. Recessed safety but- 
ton in Hand Control prevents accidental activation of 
machine, 2-way Intercom results in perfect driver-worker 
coordination. 


PLUS these important advantages 


STABILITY = Exclusive Patented TORSION BAR SUS- 
PENSION SYSTEM gives mobility and complete stability 
WITHOUT the use of outriggers or springlocks. Torsion 
Bars control spring deflection and produce a smooth 
ride over the roughest terrain. 
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SERVICEABILITY TELSTA’S unique design around 


nationally distributed standard components enables the 
purchaser to obtain replacement parts locally. Use of 
an independently-powered motor generator reduces the 
complexity of the overall unit and facilitates mainte- 
nance of the electrical system. 
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T E L S TA CORPORATION 


2900 SPRING STREET, REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA - EMerson 9-6244 
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PHELPS DODGE TELEPHONE WIRE AND 
THE “MINE-TO-MARKET” QUALITY 
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Paper-Insulated Lead-Sheathed 
Telephone Cable 


This Phelps Dodge telephone cable 
combines the superior transmission 
characteristics of paper insulation 
with the durability and moisture 
resistance of lead. It is backed by 
Phelps Dodge’s extensive research 
and manufacturing experience 

in the paper-lead cable field. 


The controlled craftsmanship and 

quality of this paper-lead cable are 

typical of the entire line of Phelps 

Dodge telephone wires and cables, 

including: 

@ Exchange Area Telephone Cable 

@ Self-Supporting Telephone Cable 

® Rural and Urban Distribution 
Telephone Wire 

@ Interior Telephone Cable 


@ Rubber-Insulated Lead- 
Sheathed Telephone Cable 


gs PD—Tel Wire 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta, Birmingham, Ala., Cambridge, Mass., Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Dayton 
Denver, Detroit, Fert Wayne, Greensboro, N. C., Houston, indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Mem- 


phis, Milwoukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., Rich : 
N. Y., San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattie, Washington, D. C , + ee See 
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im the Back Room 


Help You 


Let’s face it. If you want to stay ahead in business, you have to have some creative 
genius orbiting in the back room. 

Seriously, Leich has always spent considerable time and money on research to 
bring the telephone industry advanced equipment, better ways to get the job done. 

You help us carry on valuable research and development work when you purchase 
supplies from Leich. Besides, we give you the finest supply service available. You 
get fast delivery along with the highest quality tools, supplies and materials. 

Why not order your supplies where the whole company is working for the long 
haul and not the quick dollar? Try us for your next supply order. You'll like Leich. 


The research facilities at Leich are complete . . . Leich research people know telephone technology. 


LEICH SALES CORPORATION + 427 WEST RANDOLPH STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
ACIFIC COAST: 11401 W. PICO BLVD., LOS ANGELES 64, CAL. EAST: 3651 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
SOUTHWEST: 1227 SLOCUM STREET, DALLAS 7, TEXAS SOUTHEAST: 5126 SOUTH LOIS ST., TAMPA 11, FLORIDA 


anufacturers of telephones, switchboards and related apparatus since 1907 
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Warren TMRs are battery-powered, five-frequency, transistor ringing gener- 
ators. They provide stable, continuous, on-frequency ringing in the harmonic, 
synchromonic and decimonic series. Available from stock in 25 and 50 watt 
Warren 25 watt TMR (shown with sizes, these compact, all-transistor TMRs have been field-proved in many 
coger remeved): 1016" high, 19° wide, installations throughout the country. Specify Warren TMRs and get what 


12” deep; 90 pounds net weight. Write 
today for complete information. you want most in ringing generators...efficiency, dependability, stability. 
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RRE MFG. COMPANY, INC. 


LITTLETON, MASSACHUSETTS 





ee FORWARD Look in the Art of 
A tetephony” could very well 
mark the over-all theme of the 
62nd annual convention of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, held on Oct. 11 to 14 in Chicago. 
The more than 3,000 representatives 
of the Independent industry attending 
their national convention heard speak- 
ers at departmental conferences and 
general sessions emphasize the tech- 
nological and other advances being 
made in all phases of telephone com- 
pany operations. They also heard warn- 
ings that there is an imperative need 
for telephone companies to keep abreast 
of new developments, equipment and 
techniques if they are to remain strong 
and successfully meet their responsi- 
bility of adequately serving the public. 
The “forward look” also was in evi- 
dence in the displays of the conven- 
tion’s 102 exhibitors. Never before (at 
least at the 26 USITA conventions at- 
tended by the observer) were there so 
many revolutionary and _ progressive 
developments displayed in the manu- 
facturers’ and suppliers’ rooms. 
Those who attended the USITA con- 
vention certainly should have gone 
with the conviction that they 
cannot operate their companies on out- 
moded standards, nor even maintain 
the status-quo, but they must move 
forward with and adopt new develop- 
ments and techniques in their opera- 
tions. 
After all, 


vices, 


home 


new equipment and de- 
engineered, developed and ex- 
hibited by our manufacturers, reflect 
the demand for more and better com- 
munications service on the part of the 
public—otherwise there 
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would be no 


FORWARD LOOK 


Theme of USITA Convention 


need to introduce new techniques. And, 
telephone companies must see that the 
improved service made possible by new 
developments is made available to the 
public. 

Those attending the convention also 
were warned by two nationally-known 
speakers that business men, including 
those in public utilities, must look be- 
yond their own company interests 
toward the public interest, as reflected 
in local, and national political 
affairs. 


state 


This warning was expressed by Ar- 
thur H. “Red” Motley, president of 
Parade Magazine, and George Murphy, 
vice president of Desilu Productions, 
Hollywood, Cal., who has devoted much 
of his time in national political af- 
fairs and to the protection of the 
American way of life. 
board of directors, 

America has a 
“senior board of directors,” Mr. Mot- 
ley said. He continued: 


Besides its own 


every company in 


“These are the elected and appointed 
public officials, and the legislators, who 
make so many of the rules under which 
all business operates. 

“On every level—city, county, state, 
national—these ‘senior directors’ help 
to shape the fate of business. 

“Companies choose their directors 
with the greatest care. Isn’t there even 
greater reason to choose the members 
of our ‘senior boards’ with at least 
equal care? 

“It is important for America, and it 
is important for business, that business- 
men in every field of activity become 
increasingly interested in the workings 
of practical politics in their home com- 
munities and states. 

“It is not enough to be a ‘check- 
book citizen’—to give liberally to the 
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party of your choice, to vote for candi- 
dates, and to let your public responsi- 
bilities go at that.” 


He pointed out that the telephone 
industry is regulated by public agen- 
cies, and is thus especially sensitive to 
participation in political action. He 
said further: 


“Even though telephone men are un- 
derstandably reluctant to appear to be 
engaging in politics for purely corpor- 
ate ends, they must recognize that 
government affects their business in 
many more ways than merely in rate 
and service regulation. 

“They are affected, like all business, 
by government decisions on basic eco- 
nomic policy, by welfare legislation, by 
labor and trade legislation. 

“As citizens, telephone men ought to 
express their views on the philosophy 
and the goals of government.” 


Mr. Motley declared that business- 
men should speak through the parties 
of their personal choice. 

“Each party helps select members of 
business’ ‘senior board of directors,’ ” 
he said. “Business should not align it- 
self with a single party. It should be 
heard in both great national parties.” 

Similarly, he said, the scope of busi- 
ness influence should extend into every 
area of government, and should not be 
limited solely to economic problems in 
which business interest may seem to be 
paramount. He stated: 


“It is time that businessmen over- 
come the distaste for political activity 
which has marked them since the days 
of the great depression. The country 
needs their active participation in 
choosing good candidates, in electing 
sound men to public office, and in help- 
ing to steer our national policies into 
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channels which are constructive, last- 
ing and enlightened.” 


Mr. Motley cited the work of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce in making 


” 


available “action courses” designed to 
teach businessmen the essentials of po- 
litical action. 

These courses, now used by several 
thousand companies and _ business 
groups throughout the nation, have 
been approved by both political parties, 
he said. 

“They are not designed to create a 
third ‘business party,’” he said, “but 
to help influence our existing parties. 

“I am confident that they will add 
to the richness and the wholesomeness 
of American political life, not only on 
the elections of 1960, but for many 
years to come.” 


“If our system fails—all of civiliza- 
tion goes back thousands of years,” 
George Murphy told the convention, 
as he also urged them to be active in 
political affairs. 

In his talk, “Be Enlightened, Be- 
ware,” he stressed that we must make 
certain of our representation in Con- 
gress and that there is a need for 
political action by citizens starting at 
the local level. 

“We forget too soon, sometimes,” he 
pointed out. To preserve the past free- 
dom of opportunity for the present, 
Mr. Murphy stated that Americans 
must participate in civic affairs. 

There seems to be, he said, “a well- 
designed plan to break down the moral 
and organized structure, and constitu- 
tional government, in our country.” 

One movement he decries is the one 
to split our “country into classes, 
bringing race consciousness to the fore- 
front . . . which can create a civiliza- 
tion of individuals so _ self-conscious, 
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they can’t get along with themselves.” 


The need to know our political lead- 
ers also pressed Mr. Murphy into the 
political arena. One time in cross-ex- 
amining a high government official, 
about his beliefs, Mr. Murphy said he 
found the man’s answers disturbing 
ones. It made him feel that most people 
don’t really know anything about those 
who are in a position to shape the po- 
litical and economical destiny of our 
country. 


He said citizens must school them- 
selves in how to read newspapers. They 
must recognize that news commentators 
are biased and should know just what 
the biases of these men are. 


Also, the backgrounds and beliefs of 
individuals should be looked into be- 
fore they speak at school commence- 
ments, tour school campuses, or run for 
public office, he said. 


The Independent Telephone Pioneer 
Association held its annual meeting 
during the convention, the report of 
which will be published in next week’s 
issue. 

The Pioneers elected the 
directors: 

H. A. Barnhart of Rochester, Ind.; 
Mrs. Bertha M. Eaby of Ephrata, Pa. 
and C. E. McCormick of Johnstown, 
Bw. YF. 


Other directors are: R. J. Alter of 
Galesburg, Ill.; D. S. Guild of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii; Geo. A. Hearne of Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; K. L. Lawson of Lincoln, 
Neb.; F. H. MacGougan of Monrovia, 
Cal. and Berney Simner of St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The Pioneer directors elected the 
following officers: President, Mr. Sim- 
ner; Vice President, Mr. Lawson; Vice 
President, Mr. MacGougan; Executive 
Secretary & Treasurer, Mrs. Mayme 


following 


New USITA Directors 
Re-elected 


L. D. DENSMORE, Lincoln, Neb. 

C. W. HAAS, Big Timber, Mont. 

M. M. HALE, Lincoln, Neb. 

F. G. LaPRADE, Martinsville, Va. 

R. A. LUMPKIN, Mattoon, II. 

KELLEY McNISH, Bristol, Tenn. 

P. A. NENZEL, 
Cal. 

R. J. SCHAFER, 
Mich. 


San Francisco, 


Pinconning, 


Elected 
W. A. KERN, Rochester, N. Y. 
D. H. HOLDERNESS, Tarboro, 
N. C. 
H. C. EBAUGH, Havre, Mont. 
Cc. D. EHINGER, Decatur, Ind. 
ALLAN STACEY, Sunland, Cal. 
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New USITA Officers 


President 
F. B. McHENRY, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


First Vice President 
Cc. C. PEARCE, Riceville, Ia. 


Second Vice President 
F. G. LaPRADE, Martinsville, 
Va. 


Third Vice President 
E. C. GATES, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 


Executive Vice President 
CLYDE S. BAILEY, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Treasurer 
CARL D. BROREIN, Tampa, 
Fla. 


Secretary 
GEORGE C. RICHERT, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Assistant Secretary 
COURTNEY S. SNYDER, 
Washington, D. C. 





Workman of Springfield, Ill.; and As- 
sistant Secretary-Treasurer, Sophia K. 
Davis of Springfield, Il. 

Of interest to Independent companies 


were two actions of the USITA board 
of directors. 


The board set Oct. 9 to 12 as the 
dates for the association’s 1960 con- 
vention. It will be held at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 


The directors approved the continua- 
tion of USITA’s national advertising 
program for next year, subject to con- 
sideration and action by the associa- 
tion’s executive committee at its budget 
meeting later this year. 

The USITA Toll Compensation and 
Settlements Committee report on the 
agreement it has reached with Bell 
System representatives, providing for 
an annual increase of approximately 12 
million dollars in message toll compen- 
sation for Independent companies, was 
adopted by the USITA board. (See 
other pages in this issue for details 
of the report.) 


The board commended the toll com- 
mittee for its work in this field. 

The following directors were re- 
elected by the convention: L. D. Dens- 
more of Lincoln, Neb.; C. W. Haas of 
Big Timber, Mont.; M. M. Hale of Lin- 
coln, Neb.; F. G. LaPrade of Martins- 
ville, Va.; R. A. Lumpkin of Mattoon, 
Ill.; Kelley McNish of Bristol, Tenn.; 
P. A. Nenzel of San Francisco, Cal., 
and R. J. Schafer of Pinconning, Mich. 





New directors elected were: W. S. 
Kern of Rochester, N. Y.; D. H. Hold- 
erness of Tarboro, N. C.; H. C. Ebaugh 
of Havre, Mont.; C. D. Ehinger of 
Decatur, Ind., and Allan Stacey of Sun- 
land, Cal. 


Other USITA directors are: H. G. 
Allen of Milton Junction, Wis.; J. B. 
Atherton of Honolulu, Hawaii; F. S. 
Barnes of Rock Hill, S. C.; H. A. Barn- 
hart of Rochester, Ind.; E. G. Bellamy 
of Knoxville, Ia.; H. R. Bollinger of 
Waconia, Minn.; T. A. Boyd of New 
York City; C. D. Brorein of Tampa, 
Fla.; E. H. Danner of San Angelo, Tex. 


R. J. Fegan of Junction City, Kan.; 
E. C. Gates of Minneapolis, Minn.; 
H. E. Hageman of Lorain, O.; A. L. 
Hart of Kansas City, Mo.; W. C. Henry 
of Bellevue, O.; R. F. Lucier of Kansas 
City, Mo.; F. B. McHenry of Jefferson 
City, Mo.; H. G. Payne of Export, Pa.; 
C. C. Pearce of Riceville, Ia.; R. E. 
Rudolph of Ellensburg, Wash.; K. L. 
Schroeder of Freeport, Ill.; H. M. 
Stewart of Cornelia, Ga.; H. W. 
Vaughan of Fayette, Ala., and W. G. 
Winters of Houston, Tex. 


The USITA directors elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Mr. Mc- 
Henry; first vice president, Mr. Pearce; 
second vice president, Mr. LaPrade; 
third vice president, Mr. Gates; execu- 
tive vice president, Clyde. S. Bailey of 
Washington, D. C.; treasurer, Mr. 
Brorein; secretary, G. C. Richert of 
Washington, D. C., and assistant sec- 
retary, Courtney S. Snyder of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


To provide a permanent record of the 
convention proceedings for those who 
did not get copies of addresses, and for 
those who did not attend the conven- 
tion, TELEPHONY, as in the past, is 
publishing, on succeeding pages, all ad- 
dresses given at general sessions and 
conferences of which copies were avail- 
able. 


USITA Executive Committee 
F. B. McHENRY, Jefferson City, 


Mo., Chairman. 


H. A. BARNHART, Rochester, 
Ind. 


F. S. BARNES, Rock Hill, S. C. 
E. H. DANNER, San Angelo, Tex. 


L. D. DENSMORE, Lincoln, Neb. 
R,. J. FEGAN, Junction City, Kan. 
MERLE M. HALE, Lincoln, Neb. 
F. G. LaPRADE, Martinsville, Va. 
R. A. LUMPKIN, Mattoon, III. 

P. A. NENZEL, 

Cal. 
Cc. C. PEARCE, Riceville, Ia. 


San Francisco, 











WOULD be than frank if I 

did not say that I genuinely appre- 

ciate that very generous reception 
given me. And I may say the same for 
the beautifully worded introduction by 
our executive vice president. He said 
it with such flowery conviction that I 
am convinced it must be true. Now if 
anyone of you think that is an im- 
modest statement, I can only comment 
by telling you of the famous architect 
who once was summoned to testify in 
a court case. During his examination, 
an attorney asked him: “What is your 
occupation?” Without blinking an eye- 
lash, the witness said, “I am the finest 
architect in the world.” Later a friend 
remonstrated with him. “How could 
you say a thing like that? People will 
think you are immodest.” “I know,” 
said the architect, “but I couldn’t help 
myself. After all, I was under oath.” 


less 


While such “modesty” may surprise 
those who do not know me so well, it 
comes perfectly natural with me! Tech- 
nically, I am not under oath here this 
afternoon, but I do swear to tell the 
truth and nothing but the truth in 
everything I have to say to you. 

First of all, I am genuinely glad to 
see so many of you here. And it is my 
pleasant duty in the absence of the 
mayor and on behalf of the chamber 
of commerce to say “welcome to Chi- 
cago!’”’ Those of you who have 
coming to our conventions for years 
know that there are plenty of places 
to go and many things to do here. To 
those of you who may be in this city 
for the first time, I want to utter a 
word of warning about the pitfalls. For 
instance, two evenings ago some tele- 
phone friends took me to a rather fancy 
Japanese restaurant up on the near 
north side. It was a place of atmosphere 
and fine food and good fellowship. I 
was introduced for the first time to a 
libation called Saki. After three drinks 
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Independent Telephony’s 


Finest Hour 


By HUGH A. BARNHART* 


of that Saki I must tell you I felt like 
crashing my plane onto the deck of an 
American warship! But the next morn- 
ing when I woke up I felt like suing for 
peace! Today I am happy to report my 
state of health is very good. I trust 
yours is such that you will be able to 
withstand my presence on this platform 
this afternoon. 

I hope none of you finds yourself 
today in the position of a neighbor of 
few weeks back. He 
ported ill and one day I said to his son 
who was out playing in the yard: “How 
is your father?” He replied: “Not so 
good, I guess; the doctor told him not 
to start any continued stories!” 


mine a was re- 


It is with mixed feelings that I come 
before you this afternoon to deliver the 
president’s customary “State of the 
Union” address. At the outset I want 
to thank you for the honor you 
bestowed upon me a year ago. I feel 
it is a real distinction to have served 
as president of an association like ours. 
I am sure my predecessors must have 
felt the same way, and, frankly, it is 
with reluctance that 
day after tomorrow I relinquish 
But, on 
the other hand, I don’t resent stepping 
down too much. In fact it’s like grow- 
ing old—something I don’t resent—as 
many are denied that privilege. 


some degree of 
will 


my post to my able successor. 


It has been a busy year and for me 
a most pleasant and inspiring one. It 
has been a year of considerable activ- 
ity, in which a number of things were 
accomplished by your association in 
which we can take considerable satis- 
faction. It has been, of course, a year 
with the usual quota of problems, and 
I might add that many of these prob- 
lems are still with us. It has been a 


*Mr. Barnhart is President of the 
(Ind.) Telephone Co. and 
dent of the United States 
Association 


Rochester 
Immediate Past Presi 
Independent Telephone 


year marked by some important be- 
ginnings which promise to bear fruit 
in the future. 

My talk with you today will, in gen- 
eral, be in the nature of an informal 
account of my stewardship. I have left 
to other and better qualified hands de- 
tailed reporting on specific events of 
the past year involving your associa- 
tion’s affairs. They are all contained 
in Mr. Bailey’s annual report, printed 
copies of which are available for dis- 
tribution at the registration desk. In 
it you will find that Clyde, with his 
customary industry and thoroughness, 
has written an exhaustive and compre- 
hensive summary of events, including 
legislative developments and other im- 
portant matters. I commend the docu- 
ment to you for a careful and thorough 
reading. 

It was after studying this accounting 
of what has transpired in our industry, 
not only in the past year but during 
the past several years, and after I had 
given some thoughtful consideration to 
the opportunities that lie ahead that 
I chose as the theme of my discussion: 
“Independent Telephony’s Finest 
Hour.” When we consider our record 
of achievements, especially during the 
past 10 or 12 years, when we consider 
the progress we have made, when we 
think of the growth we have had, when 
we consider our present status and our 
future prospects, and as we leave the 
Fabulous Fifties in a blaze of glory 
and start what someone has designated 
as the Sizzling Sixties, I truly believe 
we can regard this momentous time in 
history as our industry’s finest hour. 

It is with this challenging thought 
in mind that I would like to talk with 
you today, chiefly about the prospects 
for continued growth, progress and 
prosperity in our branch of the indus- 
try. I want to refer only briefly to our 
record of accomplishments, especially 
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since the end of World War II, and I 
would like to invite your attention to 
the “unbounded horizon,” or “the un- 
limited ceiling,” as they say in aviation, 
which surely will be ours if we use the 
means now within our hands to see that 
these promising prospects are achieved. 
One of the most valuable and important 
instruments for such success, as I see 
it, is the continued organized dynamic 
effort of our national association, the 
USITA. 


Here, I would like to review very 
briefly just a few of the more important 
matters that have claimed our attention 
this past year, some of which will re- 
quire our continuing efforts in 1960 and 
perhaps for years after that. 


the battle we all 
jointly waged—and I would say with 
good result, everything considered— 
against the excise tax on communica- 
tions services. Someone has said that 
death and taxes may always be with 
us, but death, at least doesn’t get any 
worse. Telephone excise taxes haven’t 
getting any but neither 
have they been getting any better until 
this year. In 1959, however, we were 
able to make a slight dent in the armor 
of the taxeaters and spenders on Capi- 
tol Hill. 


First, there was 





been worse, 


Although we did not accomplish all 
that we had hoped to we were partially 
successful when Congress set a termi- 
nation date of July 1, 1960, for the tax 
on local service. And, may I say here 
parenthetically, that the many thou- 
sands of letters which were written to 
congressmen by you and your subscrib- 
ers made a very definite impact upon 
their minds and their tax philosophy. 
Probably it was too much to expect 
outright repeal of the tax on local and 
long distance of the 
fiscal situation in Washington this 
year. But Senator Kerr has stated that 
next year he will make another effort 
to repeal the tax on long distance as 
well as local calls. Whether his efforts 


service in view 





These four members of the USITA Washington headquarters staff are, left to 


right: 


Hugh A. Barnhart 
(left) receives 
plaque from 
USITA Director 
Ralph F. Lucier of 
Warsaw, Ind., pre- 
sented on behalf 
of the association, 
in recognition 
and appreciation 
of Mr. Barnhart’s 
service to the 
USITA as its pres- 
ident during the 
past year. The 
plaque was pre- 
sented at the clos- 
ing session of the 
USITA conven- 
tion on Oct. 14. 


will succeed and whether the tax on 
local service will actually go off on 
July 1, 1960, or whether it will be 
renewed for another year, depends on 
many things. It now looks as though we 
of the industry will have to renew our 
efforts, under the guidance of our Tax 
Committee, to get this inquisition levy 
off the books once and for all. Cer- 
tainly, we cannot expect to do it if we 
just stop where we are and quit shout- 
ing our protests from the housetops. 
Let’s keep in mind we have won only 
the first battle. 


To win the war we must devote our 
time from now until the next Congress 
convenes by flooding our subscribers, 
who after all are the voters, with in- 
formation about this inequitable tax 
which they are paying. Tell them that, 
during 1959, telephone subscribers of 


M. H. Alexander, toll engineer; T. R. Warner, radio engineer; G. C. 


Richert, secretary, and ©. S. Snyder, assistant secretary. 
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this nation will pay a total of 700 mil- 
lion dollars in telephone excise taxes. 
Let them know time and again that if 
this tax were removed it would reduce 
their monthly telephone bills by 10 per 
cent. Congressmen listen to the folks 
from back home. And, then when the 
day comes that tax reduction is given 
serious consideration by Congress, the 
telephone excise tax will be the first 
to come off. 

It is a matter of common knowledge, 
I think, that had it not been for the 
persistent and continual efforts of our 
association switchboard operator 
exemption under the Minimum Wage 
and Hour Law would have been scut- 
tled long ago. I am glad to be able to 
report to you that legislation which 
would have diluted and made ineffectual 
our exemption was not passed by the 
86th Congress. However, there is every 
indication that next year even more 
vigorous efforts by the powers arrayed 
against us will be made to increase the 
minimum wage and to abolish the 
switchboard operator exemption. 


our 


I have said this at every state asso- 
ciation convention and I want to repeat 
it here. If your company should be 
hurt by this new wage and hour law 
you had better get ready for it right 
sooner or later the axe 
is going to fall. Your best move is to 
convert to dial at the earliest possible 
moment. If you are just keeping your 
head above water then we advise you to 
look around and merge with neighbor- 
ing Independents and come up with a 
financially sound corporation that will 
show a profit. During the last several 
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years new sources of financing have 
been opening up and they will help wou 
in building a complete modern plant. 
When you give good service your sta- 
tion growth will start. 


I disagree with those predicting that 
within the coming years our small In- 
dependent companies will fade out of 
existence. We have hundreds of family- 
owned or locally-owned companies 
which through sound financing, have 
modernized, and with from 800 to 1,500 
stations, are operating well in the 
black. They are giving good service 
and their owners are happy living in 
their small communities and with good 
incomes. I want to give encouragement 
to all small companies to keep work- 
ing and to modernize. Then you will 
grow along with the nation’s economic 
expansion which is being felt every- 
where. 


I am glad to report to this conven- 
tion that as a result of the good work 
done by our Toll Compensation and 
Settlements Committee and its sub- 
committees an agreement has _ been 
reached with the Bell System for an 
annual increase in toll compensation 
of approximately 12 million dollars, 
based on estimated 1959 over-all toll 
traffic volumes, or about 8 to 9 million 
dollars additional revenue annually to 
Independent companies settling on 
average cents-per-message schedules. 
This is with the understanding that 
the industry will proceed with a study 
of automatic toll ticketing and of the 
line-haul situation. 

Agreement has also been reached on 
revision in the settlement plans for pri- 
vate line services and for foreign ex- 
change services which are expected to 
total somewhere between $500,000 and 
750,000 annually in increased settle- 
ments to the Independents. This is in 
addition to the increase in settlements 
for interchanged message toll business. 


The total sum going to Independents 
in 1958 for settlement on interchanged 
business was approximately 204 million 
dollars. The total amount accruing to 
our companies during the coming year 
will be very substantially increased 
by the increase in toll messages and 
the revised schedules which I have 
mentioned. 

It is appropriate to add that the 
amount which was asked in our nego- 
tiation conference with Bell System 
representatives was considerably more 
than that which I have indicated. On 
the other hand, what the Bell rep- 
resentatives first offered was materially 
less. 

With the impact of inflation, of 
higher taxes, of higher wages, and of 
higher operating expenses, generally, 
there is a growing feeling, in which 
I concur, not only that the share of 
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Left to right: Francis X. Welch, TELEPHONY’s Washington editor; A. S. Hills of 
Washington, D. C., president of Public Utilities Fortnightly, and D. F. Davison 


of Spencerport, N. Y. 


Independent companies in the total 
revenue on interchanged business 
should equitably be even larger, but 
also that the time lag in giving practi- 
cal recognition to increased costs should 
be materially reduced. The last pre- 
vious increase in settlement schedules 
was in 1956, three long years ago. 

These circumstances point unavoid- 
ably to the need for keeping our asso- 
ciation geared up even better than we 
have so that the time lag may be re- 
duced to an absolute minimum and the 
manifest inequities inherent in delay 
may be avoided. Attention is being 
given to this objective. 

These toll compensation problems are 
complex and vexatious ones. They re- 
quire not only a vast amount of study 
and preparation, but a wealth of tech- 
nical knowledge relative to settlements 
on interchanged business. Our toll com- 
mittees and engineering staff have 
worked long, hard and diligently and 
deserve the thanks and gratitude not 
only of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, but of all Inde- 
pendent companies. We are indebted 
also for the assistance and cooperation 
of the Bell System representatives in 
joint studies of these problems. 


The two groups have been studying 
costs and conferring for almost a year. 
From personal observation I can re- 
port that they met numerous times to 


work out differences and to reach a 
final settlement that would be accept- 
able to all. In these sessions at the 
conference table, both sides had their 
differences, but they finished up with a 
willingness to get together for the good 
of the telephone industry. I believe 
they have done just that. The Bell 
and the Independent will both benefit 
as the toll business continues to grow. 


Being a newspaper publisher as well 
as a telephone man, I suppose it is only 


natural for me to believe in advertis- 
ing. I have seen its good results for 
too long a time not to be an enthusias- 
tic advocate of the use of this potent 
tool, advertising, which incorporates 
the power of suggestion and psychology 
of print. If rightly used, I know it can 
be a great force for good for every 
telephone company and for the industry 
as a whole. That is why I have taken 
a special interest this past year in the 
activities of our Advertising Commit- 
tee and its program for 1960. I re- 
cently attended a preview of that pro- 
gram. If it is approved by the directors, 
I predict it will be the most effective 
and widely read of all preceding cam- 
paigns. 

Since we spend $200,000 yearly in 
national advertising, which incidentally 
is a mere drop in the bucket compared 
to the similar expenditures by General 
and Bell, I feel justified in talking to 
you at some length about it. 


It is difficult, of course, in a broad 
program such as this, always to trace 
direct benefits down to individual com- 
panies. Any institutional advertising 
program is essentially a seeding opera- 
tion which takes time and perseverance 
to cultivate to the point of reaping the 
expected harvest of good will. But, 
now that the seed has been planted 
and the cultivation has been in opera- 
tion for some time, the cumulative ef- 
fect is bound to mature as the effort 
goes on. 


Another thing about an advertising 
program, such as ours, is the preventa- 
tive nature of good-will generated. 
There are many Independent telephone 
companies which now have, or will 
have, service problems, or other public 
relations problems, which will bless the 
day that this advertising program has 
prepared a more favorable soil of pub- 
lic relations in favor of Independent 
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telephone company operations. Without 
it, without any knowledge or awareness 
of Independent company service per- 
formance, they might well encounter 
hostile attitudes engendered by igno- 
rance. 


Viewed in this light, the advertising 
program becomes a form of insurance 
which many companies may never need, 
but which some of the companies—get- 
ting into difficulties—will need very 
much. I believe that our advertising 
program has brought a sense of pres- 
tige for the Independent telephone in- 
dustry, along with making the public 
aware of its existence. Such a prestige 
appeal is bound to elevate employe 
morale and make life easier for all 
Independent companies, not only with 
their own subscribers, but with the 
regulators, legislators, financial inter- 
ests, and others with whom they must 
come in contact. 


Finally, it is, I believe, an absolute 
duty on the part of all business to keep 
the public informed of what it is doing 
to justify its existence. Twenty years 
ago Bruce Barton said: “No major 
industry has the moral right to allow 
itself to be unexplained, misunderstood, 
or distrusted .. . It not only hurts itself 
but poisons the pond in which we all 
must fish.” 


We have substantial proof that our 
national advertisments have been suc- 
cessful in identifying the Independent 
telephone industry in the public mind, 
in providing expansion capital for our 
companies, in promoting a better at- 
mosphere for more adequate rates of 
service, in attracting capable person- 
nel, in building good-will and public 
confidence, and in promoting the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise. 


And that brings me to another very 
important association activity, namely 
marketing, sales and merchandising. 

It is a matter of common knowledge, 
I think, that the United States has the 
greatest saturation of telephones of any 
country on the face of the globe. How- 
ever, it becomes increasingly evident 
that the appetite of the American pub- 
lic for more and better telephone serv- 
ice is ever increasing. To make certain 
that our companies can meet the de- 
mand with an adequate supply, and 
thereby substantially increase their 
profits, our Telephone Marketing Com- 
mittee has shown itself to be alert to 
the opportunities. It has been aggres- 
sive in its plan of action to assist our 
people to take advantage of these 
opportunities in the field of selling. 

The marketing committee’s purpose 
is “profit-boosting through idea-shar- 
ing,” and its philosophy of marketing 
and sales is embodied in the slogan, 
“Effective Marketing Means More 
Sales, Better Service, Greater Profits,” 
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L. H. Warner 
(left) of New 
York City, and T. 
C. Woods Jr. of 
Lincoln, Neb. 


which is being appropriately brought 
to your attention during this 62nd an- 
nual convention. The committee has 
expressed the hope that those compa- 
nies which have not yet undertaken 
adequate marketing and sales _ pro- 
grams, including intensive training of 
employes for this purpose, will take a 
page out of the book of the Bell Sys- 
tem, of General, of United and some of 
the larger Independents. Their pro- 
grams have proved definitely and con- 
clusively that very substantially in- 
creased revenues of a continuing nature 
available to any company which 
embarks upon an effective merchandis- 
ing campaign. It is the purpose of our 
association to lead and show the way 
in these matters and to act as a clear- 
ing house of ideas. By taking up where 
we leave off, state associations, other 
association committees and individual 
companies will be able, we are sure, to 
implement the activities of our imagi- 
native and enthusiastic Telephone Mar- 
keting Committee. 


are 


In the past, many of our companies 
have relied heavily on the sales of 
private lines and extensions. We have 
depended largely upon “demand con- 
tacts’—those made by the customer, 
not the company—to make our sales. 
Experience has that we can 
successfully develop among residence 
customers company-initiated private 
line service sales. According to mar- 
keting and sales experts, there is no 
reason why we cannot continue to de- 
velop added revenue through the use 
of “scheduled” contacts (those made 
by the company). In many instances, 
existing subscribers are unaware of 
their own needs. Even when they are 
aware of them, they too often are not 
fully informed about the facilities and 
services their telephone company has 
to offer. 


shown 








Most of us overlook the fact of what 
a big advantage we have in selling our 
new products and services. Our sales- 
men and women are always given close 
attention when the subscriber is called 
over the telephone. Our installers .are 
welcomed inside the home, instead of 


being stopped at the doorstep, and 
every member of the family joins in a 
telephone planning conference with 
them. No other salesman has such an 
opportunity. I wonder how many of us 
are missing out on making an ap- 
proach. Remember the door is always 
open for us. 


According to some of our companies 
which have had experience, approxi- 
mately one-third of the sales contacts 
handled by their marketing and sales 
organizations were made at the cus- 
tomers’ request. The remaining two- 
thirds were conducted on a scheduled 
basis by the marketing and sales or- 
ganization. A comparison of results 
shows that the scheduled contact in- 
creased average annual revenue 26 per 
cent, while the demand contacts resulted 
in an average annual increase of only 
13 per cent, or about half as much. 

So marketing and sales people now 
are concentrating on pushing all the 
equipment and services we have to of- 
fer, including primary service, addi- 
tional telephones, color telephones, 
portable telephones, paging systems, 
gongs, extension bells, switchboard and 
dial telephone systems, answering and 
recording devices, school-to-home serv- 
ices, directory listings, ete. Our com- 
mittee on telephone marketing recently 
issued a list of 34 new products and 
services which can be sold to your 
subscribers—all to your own profit. 

And, right here, let me remind you 
that with all these advancements in 
telephone automation we get farther 
and farther away from daily contacts 
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with our subscribers. The good old days 
of giving information, visiting and lis- 
tening to the subscribers troubles by 
our switchboard operators have faded 
into the past. This makes it impera- 
tive that all of us promote active public 
relations and give it priority next to 
good service. Every day, week or month 
we must advertise in the newspapers, 
use envelope inserts, make personal 
telephone calls and talk to civie and 
commercial organizations. Let every- 
one know of your capital investments, 
of your improved services, and of your 
growing subscriber list. Also, if your 
service is impaired by storms, 
hurricanes, severed cables and other 
beyond your control, tell the 
public about it. Then you will have the 
people and the newspapers on your 
side when you find it necessary to file 
for new and higher rates. Public rela- 
tions grow more important to our busi- 
ness every day. Don’t neglect them. 


sleet 


causes 


There are many other activities of 
great benefit to member companies that 
our association is engaged in and in 
which it will continue to be engaged 
through its officers and directors, its 
fulltime Washington staff of specialists, 
and its uncompensated committees. 
They include efforts to increase the 
exemption under the Securities Act, at- 
tempts to obtain radio and microwave 
frequencies for Independent companies, 
the conduct of USITA-sponsored engi- 
neering and management development 
schools, and, last but not least, the 
ever-increasing work load of our Com- 
mittee on Military Liaison. 


An idea of just how important are 
your association’s activities in these 
matters can be gained from the fact 
that an investment of more than 2 bil- 
lion dollars by the communications in- 
dustry will be involved in the nation- 
wide communication systems for the 
military and federal civilian defense 
agencies. More than 200 of these SAGE 
and other program installa- 
tions are being, or are scheduled to be 
located, in Independent territory. 


defense 


is engaged in nu- 
merous other activities in the general 
interest of all our 
Suffice it to say that we are progress- 
ing and growing, as witnessed by the 
fact that our membership has increased 
by 200 companies during the past four 
years. The heart of USITA is big 
enough to embrace the interests of all 
companies, be they large or small, re- 
gardless of whether they get their 
money to operate from banks, lending 
institutions, manufacturers, insurance 
companies, or REA. As a matter of 
fact, 204 REA-financed companies are 
now members of the association, and 


Our association 


member companies. 


nine members of our board of directors 
are REA borrowers. 
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D. O. Hood (left) 
of Hood River, 
Ore., and A. W. 
Lambert of San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Well, so 
present. 
for the 

Well, first of all, I wish to welcome 
our two new states, Alaska and Hawaii, 
to our union, and point with pride to 
the fact that they both 
entirely by Independent 
Looking ahead I can 
work 


much for the past and 
Now, what is there to be said 
future? 


are served 
companies. 
see that we will 
even more together as 
between old 


and new states continue to grow. 


closely 


communications demands 


Personally, I feel that we are in the 
most interesting and the most promis- 
ing business in existence today. AlI- 
though we have significant 
strides over the years, I believe along 
with many others that the brightest 
era and the largest opportunities lie 
ahead. 


made 


We can, to some degree, predict the 
future by looking at the past and then 
drawing certain conclusions. A couple 
of your 
association, it was my happy privilege 


what “The 


of months ago as president 


to give was called Com- 


W. G. Wright (left) of New York City, 


and Leon F. Roberts, USITA 


of information. 


director 


ign eo SIE Be 


mencement Address’ to our Manage- 
ment Development School graduates at 
the University of Kansas. I reminded 
them that when our mothers and 
fathers were in high school not one 
of them had ever heard of bubble gum 
or bulldozers, of frozen vegetables or 
Fiber-glas, of bobbysoxers or the United 
Nations, or formica or the four-minute 
mile, of foam rubber or food freezers, 
of jet airplanes or Polaroid cameras, 
of electric razors or radar, of the atom 
bomb or drive-in movie theaters, of 
electric typewriters or color television, 
of toreador pants for women, for which 
they thankful, or automatic 
transmissions for the family car on 
Direct Distance Dialing, and _ push- 
button telephones. 

These 
changes 


can be 


things 
and we 


have meant. great 
can expect more of 
them. Now, while I am strictly against 
sin and in favor of progress, when I 
many changes coming so 
fast, I feel as though I was born 30 
years too soon. I am inclined to sympa- 
thize with a centenarian who 
was being interviewed by a newspaper 
reporter. The reporter said to the old 
gentleman, “Sir, you must have seen a 
great many changes during your 
hundred years.” The old man replied, 
“Yes, and I’ve been agin all of ’em.” 
Now, as the American 
once again pointed toward a decade 
of unprecedented growth and develop- 


see these 


certain 


economy 1S 


ment on every front, here are some of 
the developments we can expect to see 
during the next few years: A single 
communication system in your home, 
combining telephone, television and 
your TV screen will be a flat 
panel hanging on the wall; there will 
be radar steering on your automobile; 
machines will type spoken words di- 
rectly on paper, and other machines 
will translate foreign languages as fast 
as they are spoken. These are only a 
few of the high-spots because the new 
products of the 1960’s will extend 


radio; 


(Continued on page 137) 
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Excerpts from Report of 


USITA Executive 


NE HUNDRED and eighty-three 

years ago the United States of 

America became an independent 
nation. One hundred years 
1876, Alexander Graham Bell was 
granted a patent for the first tele- 
phone. Upon the expiration of basic 
Bell patents in the early 1890’s, Inde- 
pendent telephone companies, which had 
already appeared here and there, in- 
creased in numbers. Sixty-two years 
ago, in 1897, the USITA was born 
when a group of hardy pioneers met 
in Detroit and founded an organized 
movement for the protection of their 
common interests at the national level. 

At that time, Grover Cleveland had 
just surrendered the reins of presiden- 
tial office and William McKinley had 
become the nation’s chief executive. 
The population of the country was less 
than 75 million. The total number of 
telephones in the country was about 
900,000. Today the number is 67 mil- 
lion. The 2,200 Independent telephone 
companies then in existence were due 
to increase to 9,200 by 1922, and later 
through mergers and_ consolidations 
they were due to decrease to 3,867 by 
1959. The number of Independent tele- 
phones has increased year by year un- 
til today the total station count for 
our branch of the industry is well over 
10 million. This is more than double 
the number at the end of World War 
IT. 

Without minimizing the great achieve- 
ments of our big brother, the Bell 
System, it is well to remember that 
over the years some noteworthy ad- 
vances in the communications art have 
come from the laboratories of Inde- 
pendent manufacturers and from oper- 
ating companies. The most outstanding 
example is the dial telephone. Others 
inciude the telephone hand-set, Direct 
Distance Dialing, and mechanized toll 
ticketing. There are many more. Both 
branches of the industry are, of course, 
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later, in 


By CLYDE S. BAILEY 


working for the common goal of pro- 
viding the best telephone service for 
the largest number of people at the 
most reasonable cost. 

Another year has passed since we 
last met in annual convention. More 
stations have been added. More plant 
has been constructed. More money has 
been invested. Communication frontiers 
are being pushed back farther and 
farther. Revenues are at an all-time 
high. Technological advances are going 
forward. Conversions to dial operation 
are proceeding rapidly. Within seven 
years all Independent telephone com- 
panies could be dial operated. Eighty 
per cent of all Independent telephones 
are already dial. 

The revenues of each of 96 Inde- 
pendent telephone companies exceeded 
one million dollars in 1958, with the 
largest company grossing more than 
92 million dollars. In another year still 
more companies will graduate into the 
million dollar class. But the smaller 
companies will still be important parts 
of the economic and social life of 
thousands of towns and communities 
in which they provide an _ essential 
Growth of all kinds has taken 
place also in the Bell System. Seem- 
ingly there is no end to the demand 
of the American people for more and 
better telephone service. 


service. 


Excise Taxes 

Although repeal of the telephone ex- 
cise taxes could not be achieved, some 
definite progress was made when Con- 
gress set a termination date of July 1, 
1960 on the local service and telegraph 
taxes. This was done as an amend- 
ment to a bill which extended for an- 
other year the 52 per cent corporate 
income tax rate and certain excise 
taxes due otherwise to expire in 1959. 
An amendment had been fathered by 
Senator Kerr (D., Okla.) to set a ter- 
mination date on both local and long 


Vice President 


distance taxes, but a conference com- 
mittee limited the amendment to the 
taxes on local exchange and telegraph 
services. 

Disappointing though it was _ that 
outright immediate repeal of taxes on 
both local and long distance could not 
be obtained it was understandable on 
sound fiscal grounds why Congress did 
not do more. It was faced with a 
12 billion dollar deficit, and repeal of 
the excises on our business would have 
increased the deficit by 700 million 
dollars. Repeal of the tax on local 
service alone would come to about 325 
million dollars. 

Senator Kerr has stated he will make 
an effort next year to obtain repeal 
of the tax on long distance service also. 


Operator Exemption 

Some 50 or more bills were intro- 
duced at the last session to rewrite 
the Wage-Hour Act by increasing the 
minimum wage from $1.00 to $1.25 or 
$1.50 and repealing or limiting various 
exemptions. No hearings were held by 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, but hearings were resumed and 
completed by a sub-committee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

Senator John F. Kennedy (D., Mass.) 
is the principal proponent of changes 
in the law. His bill, S. 1046, was re- 
ported by a Senate sub-committee to 
the full committee, but the latter was 
unable to muster a quorum and hence 
did not report to the Senate. 


The bill would dilute the switchboard 
operator exemption by making it ap- 
ply only to operators who operate 
boards in their own homes. Even in 
this emasculated form the exemption 
would be available only to companies 
grossing less than $750,000 a year, the 
same dollar limitation that would ap- 
ply to other exemptions. Your associa- 
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tion has advised Senator Kennedy and 
the Senate Labor Committee on the 
objections we entertain to these pro- 
visions as well as to the proposed in- 
crease in the minimum. 

In the case of telephone companies 
(and other businesses) grossing more 
than $750,000 a year and presently 
having the benefit of an exemption, the 
Kennedy bill would increase the hourly 
minimum by the following scale: 


lst year 
2nd year 
3rd year 
4th year 


$1.00 
1.10 
1.20 
1.25 


46 hours 
44 hours 
42 hours 
40 hours 


According to the best calculation we 
can make, there are about 2,900 manu- 
ally operated telephone exchanges with 
less than 750 stations. It is these ex- 
changes that are eligible to receive the 
benefit of the present exemption in the 
law. Figures are not available as to 
how many of them are so-called agency 
exchanges, so we have no way of es- 
timating the number affected by the 
proposal to limit the exemption to op- 
erators who operate switchboards in 
their homes. 

But, with respect to the $750,000 an- 
nual gross revenue limitation in the 
Kennedy bill, there are 116 Independ- 
ent companies grossing more than this 
amount. Of these, 56 have a total of 
467 manually operated exchanges with 
less than 750 stations each. It is these 
56 companies which would be deprived 
of the operator exemption altogether. 

Another year, however, has gone by 
and no legislation increasing the mini- 
mum wage or tampering with exemp- 
tions has been enacted. 


Securities Exemption 
Despite the recommendations of the 


President’s cabinet and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the 
support of our association, investment 
groups and the New York stock ex- 
changes, Congress has not yet acted 
favorably on bills to increase the ex- 


Left to right: H. G. Allen of Milton Junction, Wis.; W. G. Winters of Houston, 
Tex.; O. E. Koecher of San Antonio, Tex., and R. C. Reno, editor of TELEPHONY. 


emption under the Securities Act. At 
two different times in the past we have 
succeeded in getting the Senate to 
approve an increase to $500,000 from 
the present $300,000 exemption, but 
both times the House of Representa- 
tives has failed to act. 

We shall continue to advocate the 
desired legislation. At hearings held 
last summer before a sub-committee 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee and a sub-committee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, our association again 
presented testimony in support of 
pending bills. At the hearings we 
stated that inflationary considerations 
were justification for increasing the 
exemption to 1 million dollars. 

An increase in the exemption would 
facilitate and make less expensive the 
clearance through the SEC of issues of 
securities of our smaller companies. An 
increase is long overdue especially in 
the light of the impact of inflation. 


Labor Reform Legislation 
Legislation to bring about a correc- 
tion of many of the labor abuses un- 
covered by the McClellan Labor Rack- 
ets Committee was finally enacted after 
much maneuvering and jockeying. The 


Left to right: 
Ray Jj. Riordan 
of Madison, Wis.; 
W. H. Knoedler 
of Mosinee, Wis.; 
and W. F. Miller 
of Des Moines, 
Ia. 


Senate earlier in the session had passed 
the Kennedy-Ervin bill, S. 1555. By 
Senator Goldwater (R., Ariz.) it was 
likened to a flea bite on a bull elephant 
and as something falling far below the 
minimum expected by the American 
people. 

After hearings by the House Labor 
Committee, another bill, H. R. 8342, 
was finally reported, a measure a lit- 
tle stronger than the Senate bill but 
still weak in many of its provisions. 
Then Congressman Landrum (D., Ga.) 
and Congressman Griffin (R., Mich.) 
jointly introduced H. R. 8400, a bill 
more realistic in its attempt to deal 
with labor abuses. The House passed 
the latter bill. A conference committee 
then tackled the job of working out a 
compromise. In the meantime, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made a television ap- 
peal to the American people to back 
satisfactory legislation. 

Conference committee meetings re- 
sulted in a compromise closer to the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, and a report by 
the committee was then accepted by 
both the Senate and the House. The 
President signed the bill into law on 
Sept. 14. 

As finally enacted, this labor reform 
legislation among other things enlarges 
the jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board in certain 
deals with the subject of hot cargo, 
comes to grips with secondary boycotts 
and organizational picketing, carries 
provisions to protect the rights of the 
laboring man by introducing democracy 
in labor unions, and requires union 
financial reports. 

Thus another chapter has been writ- 
ten into the law relating to the labor 
union movement in the United States. 
It is another indication of public re- 
action to evils which seemingly have 
a way of developing as part of the 
American economy marches up the 
road to maturity. 

One provision of the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill as it passed the Senate was of 
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direct interest to telephone companies. 
The provision would have diluted the 
definition of “supervisor” as used in 
the Taft-Hartley Act by specifying 
that service assistants in the telephone 
industry shall not be considered in that 
employment category. We are glad to 
state that when a bill was reported by 
the House committee it carried no such 
provision. And, as finally enacted, the 
labor reform legislation above men- 
tioned left undisturbed the definition 
of supervisor as it has appeared on the 
statute books. 


Penalties for Damage to Facilities 

A bill, H. R. 8138, providing penal- 
ties for malicious damage to communi- 
eation facilities, was introduced on 
July 8 by Congressman John Dowdy 
(D., Tex.). It was referred to the 
Hquse Judiciary Committee for atten- 
tion. I have advised the committee of 
our interest and asked to be notified 
whenever hearings are held. The bill 
provides: 


“That section 1362 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by 
adding after the words ‘operated or 
controlled by the United States,’ the 
words ‘or used or useful to the military 
or civilian defense functions of the 
United States.’ ” 


The United States Code already 
makes it a criminal offense willfully or 
maliciously to injure or destroy com- 
munication facilities operated or con- 
trolled by the United States. But no 
specific federal protection is given to 
commercial facilities. 

The Department of Defense in a re- 
port on the Dowdy bill has expressed 
the opinion that the disruption by will- 
ful or malicious cause of any commer- 
cial communication system “could 
gravely endanger the national exist- 
ence.” The department feels that the 
enactment of such legislation “would 
establish a deterrent which would do 
much to protect the integrity of com- 
mercial communication systems utilized 
by the military.” 


Bills Relating to the REA 


In President Eisenhower’s budget 
message to Congress last January he 
recommended encouragement of “pri- 
vate lending through flexible interest 
rates for government credit programs.” 
He stated that, in a number of im- 
portant cases, present legislation sets 
“inflexible and uneconomic restriction 
on interest rates” creating unintended 
and hidden subsidies and requiring ex- 
cessive use of federal funds by dis- 
couraging private lending. 

The last session of Congress wit- 
nessed the introduction of a dozen or 
more bills in both the Senate and 
House relating to the REA, but none 
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Left to right: H. A. Barnhart of Rochester, Ind.; P. M. Ferguson Jr. of Mankato, 
Minn.; J. B. Haley of Austin, Tex.; L. W. Hill of Tarboro, N. C.; W. G. Wright 
of New York City; H. D. Fargo Jr., president of TELEPHONY, and Dan Fargo, 


TELEPHONY’s managing editor. 


reached the committee hearing stage. 
Without listing the bills it may be of 
interest to note that they took various 
forms including the following: 


(1) To require interest rates to be 
fixed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury after taking into con- 
sideration current average market 
yields on government obligations 
plus an amount to cover adminis- 
trative expenses and probable 
losses. 

(2) To establish the REA as an inde- 
pendent agency of the executive 
branch of government. 

(3) To make the REA administrator 
independent of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

(4) To create a Rural Electrification 
Administration Revolving Fund in 
the U. S. Treasury, the purpose of 
which would be to assist the an- 
nual budget estimates of the REA 
on a net expenditure basis. 


Early in the session a bill was passed 
by both branches of Congress to divest 
the Secretary of Agriculture of juris- 
diction to review loans over $500,000. 
The President vetoed this measure and 
his veto was sustained by congressional 
vote. Hence the secretary continues to 
exercise his former power. 

More than a year ago our board of 
directors created an REA Borrowers 
Committee within the USITA frame- 
work to give special attention to the 
problems of such borrowers. (See REA 
Borrowers Committee’s report on an- 
other page of this issue.) 

The REA, on Aug. 1, had a total of 
673 telephone borrowers, of which 210 
were cooperatives and 463 commercial 
companies. It has lent a total of $585,- 
212,415, of which $229,791,232 was to 
cooperatives and $355,421,183 to com- 
mercial companies. Of the 665 bor- 
rowers, 204 are members of the 
USITA. ; 


W hat Goes On at FCC 
The Menomonee Falls Case. Every- 
one is familiar with the Menomonee 
Falls property acquisition case, Docket 


12308, in which the Wisconsin Bell 
Telephone Co. sought permission under 
section 221(a) of the Communications 
Act to acquire certain Independent 
property in the Badger State. Our as- 
sociation intervened in the proceeding 
and opposed the acquisition. A final 
decision of the federal regulatory body 
(Federal Communications Commission) 
on July 6 rejected the several conten- 
tions advanced by the association and 
permitted the purchase. 


Consideration was given by our 
board of directors to the question 
whether an appeal should be taken to 
the courts from the commission’s find- 
ing. Expert legal advice was offered 
that the commission’s action was open 
to attack because of its unwarrantedly 
restrictive interpretation of the “pub- 
lic interest” standard set up by Con- 
gress in the Section 221(a) merger 
provisions of the Communications Act. 

In the light of all the circumstances 
involved it was decided not to prosecute 
an appeal. If the tide of subsequent 
Bell acquisition events should seem to 
make it proper, consideration can be 
given to the desirability of taking our 
problems to such other forums as may 
be deemed appropriate. : 

Revised FCC Procedure in Merger 
Cases. In 1957, Congress amended the 
Communications Act to make hearings 
in merger cases mandatory whenever 
requested by a telephone company, an 
association of telephone companies, or 
state or local governmental authority. 

In July, 1958 the FCC by a Notice of 
Proposed Rule Making suggested that 
a request for a hearing should be made 
within 40 days from the date on which 
posting of a notice of a merger inten- 
tion was made, instead of 30 days as 
before. The commission also suggested © 
that when a hearing request is made, 
it be accompanied by a statement of 
reasons why the merger would not be 
in the public interest. 


Taking advantage of a public invi- 
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tation to submit comments, our associa- 
tion— 


(1) Requested that 60 days be al- 
lowed for filing a request for a hear- 
ing. 


ity of any requirement that a hearing 
request be accompanied by a statement 
of reasons, since such a requirement 
was not authorized by Congress in the 
1957 amendment to the law. 


(3) Requested that applicants sub- 
mitting petitions seeking merger au- 
thority furnish copies to the USITA 
and the state telephone association in- 
volved. 


In a report and order in Docket No. 
12496, dated Feb. 11, 1959, the com- 
mission sustained our association’s ob- 
jection to a that when 
request for a hearing is made, it be 
accompanied by a statement of reasons. 
This was the most important part of 
the comments submitted to the 
mission. On the other points the com- 
rejected the 


requirement 


com- 
mission association’s re- 
quests. 

The rule (1) 
member of the public desiring to op- 


revised permits any 
pose or support a property acquisition 
application to write the commission 40 
days from the date of the posting of 
a notice by the carrier; and (2) re- 
quires that requests for public hearing 
be submitted within 40 days from such 
posting. 

Case. The lease 
maintenance case, Docket 11972, in- 
volved tariff filings of the AT&T offer 


ing to provide on a 


Lease Maintenance 


common carrier 
basis mobile radio systems on a lease- 
maintenance plan to private users. 
When the tariffs were filed more than 
two years ago, the USITA intervened 
in support of a contention that the 
service contemplated should be held to 
be a common carrier one. 

In February of this year, AT&T 
notified the commission that, effective 
Jan, 24, 1961, it was withdrawing from 
the business of offering this kind of 
service on the basis of the telephone 
company providing and maintaining 
radio equipment for use on frequencies 
licensed to the customer. It stated, 
however, that it hoped in the future to 
provide common line 


carrier private 


mobile radio services on common car- 


licensed to telephone 
companies where there is a public de- 
mand. 


rier frequencies 
No such offering can be made 
at present because of the lack of neces- 
sary common carrier frequencies. 

The commission soon after the noti- 
fication terminated the proceeding in 
question. 

General Microwave Case. In August 
of this year decision of the FCC was 
rendered in the general microwave 
case, Docket 11866, in which our asso- 
‘ciation, at hearings two years ago, pre- 
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(2) Raised question as to the valid- 


Left to right: Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Veach of Columbus, Neb.; Raymond H. Reed, 
also of Columbus; John H. McHenry of Jefferson City, Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. 


Norwood Teal and Mr. and Mrs. John 


five witnesses who outlined the 
frequency needs of Independent com- 
panies above 890 Mc. The Bell System 
also presented witnesses who testified 


sented 


on the same general theme. 

We regret to report that in this de- 
cision the FCC 
viewpoint that was adverse to the posi- 
tion taken by telephone industry wit- 
The 
private 
their 


gave expression to a 


nesses. commission 


light to 
velop 


gave a green 


radio services to de- 
point-to-point micro- 
wave radio systems. The written opin- 
that there were adequate 
above 890 Me for both 
use. It 


basis for 


own 


ion stated 
frequencies 
private and common carrier 
“There is no 
generally concluding that the licensing 


of private 


also stated: 


communications systems 
would adversely affect, to any substan- 
tial degree, the ability of common car- 
riers to provide service to the general 
public or adversely affect the users of 
such common carrier service.” 

The used the 
lowing debatable language: 


Commission also fol- 


“It is abundantly clear that there is 
no express obligation on the part of the 
commission under the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, to protect the 
users of common carrier service from 
any adverse economic effects that the 
carriers might suffer in that connec- 
tion.” 


As asked 
ter items, reporting upon the commis- 
sion’s decision, could it be that there 
are forces seeking to atomize the na- 
tion’s common communications 
and a conglomera- 
tion of separate, overlapping systems? 


in one of our member let- 


carrier 
systems introduce 

In the same decision, the commission 
discussed the problem of interconnec- 


tion betwetn private and common car- 


rier systems, in such a way as to imply 


sympathy for the idea of intercon- 
nection. It has been the position of the 
industry that mandatory physical con- 
nections should be in order only be- 


Manning, all of Keosauqua, Ia. 


tween two communication common Car 
riers, except in very special cases. 

The position the commission’s deci 
sion leaves the public in is simply this: 
Customers will have a choice be 
their own  point-to- 
point communication systems or having 
them provided by common carriers. 
The circumstances strongly point to the 
desirability of telephone 
preparing NOW to meet any such 
needs, or face the alternative of allow- 
ing so-called specialized common car 
riers to enter the field, furnish their 
own microwave facilities, and thus get 
their foot inside the 
door. 


now 


tween installing 


companies 


common carrie) 
Because of the importance of the two 
raised by the 
decision—a green light to private com 
munications systems to come into being, 
and sympathy for interconnection—ou) 
association on Sept. 8 filed an applica 
tion for reconsideration of these issues. 
The AT&T, General Telephone Service 
Corp., and Western Union filed similar 
petitions. 


problems commission’s 


Frequencies Between 25 and 890 Me. 
Another radio proceeding in which the 
USITA presented witnesses in the in 
terest of seeking to stake out a claim 
in the radio spectrum for frequencies 
Docket 
11997 involving frequencies between 25 
and 890 Mc. This portion of the spec- 
trum contains all the frequencies pres 
ently being used for mobile communi 
cation, television, and FM broadcasting. 

In March, written testimony 
submitted on behalf of the Independent 
industry by Donald C. Power, Chair- 
man Ross Herrick of our Engineering 
Sub-committee on Radio and Carrier, 
and USITA Radio Engineer Tom 
Warner. Later, Mr. Herrick and Mr. 
Warner gave a summary of their tes- 
timony at open hearings. A 
in this proceeding is now awaited. 


for common carrier usage was 


was 


decision 


Interstate Rate Reductions. It came 
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as a substantial surprise when, on July 
24, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission announced a 50 million dollar 
interstate rate reduction, following 
conferences with Bell System represen- 
tatives. The reductions were first said 
to be for distances beyond 300 miles, 
but were later revised to be applicable 
beyond 675 miles, doubtless for the 
purpose of avoiding state commission 
criticism of widening disparities be- 
intrastate and interstate toll 
rates. The longer distances were speci- 
fied in a public announcement dated 
July 31, which also stated that the re- 
ductions, to be effective in mid-Septem- 
ber, would amount to 47 million dol- 
lars, with 3 million dollars in further 
reductions to be worked out later. 


tween 


It was commonly reported that if a 
reduction had not been acquiesced in, 
a show cause order would have 
issued. 

The negotiations 
reductions 


been 


which led to 
secret. 


the 
At no point 
were Independent telephone companies 
given a look-in. Our branch of the in- 
dustry was ignored. 


the commission’s an- 
was issued I made oral 
protest against the failure to take the 
Independent industry into the equation. 
I also addressed a letter to the com- 
mission drawing attention to the inter- 
ests of Independent companies and 
stating that, although our companies 
are participating carriers, they had 
been given no opportunity to present 
their views. I called attention to the 
fact that when interstate reductions 
were negotiated in 1941, and again in 
1943, the commission had specified in 
public that the earnings 
position of the Independents was _ to 
be unimpaired; and I asked that the 
principle or policy then recognized be 
given expression in the 


were 


As soon as 
nouncement 


statements 


present in- 
stance. 

The commission, on Sept. 2, replied 
to my communication stating that in 
its opinion the effect of the interstate 
reductions on the Independent industry 
as a whole would be negligible because 
the reduced rates will apply only on 
calls between points at the longer dis- 
tances. The stated, how- 
ever, that if any Independent company 
believes its share of the new joint rates 
is unreasonably low it can enter into 
negotiations with the Bell System un- 
der existing procedures looking toward 
a revised division. The commission also 
stated that if the company is unsuc- 
cessful it can invoke the regulatory 
body’s jurisdiction under Section 
201(a) of the Communications Act. 


commission 


It is undoubtedly correct to say that 
the major part of the toll business of 
Independent companies involves shorter 
distances than those for which the new 
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interstate rates apply. On the other 
hand, as we stated to the commission 
in our letter: 


“It is clearly evident that changes in 
the rate structure which reduce the rev- 
enue per message on the interchanged 
traffic will produce less compensa- 
tion to the Independent companies 
with average cents-per-message set- 
tlement arrangements than they pres- 
ently receive. Of the 3,220 companies 
interchanging toll traffic directly with 
the Bell System companies, only 46 are 
currently settling on a special study 
basis. Moreover, as a result of the set- 
tlement method, the bulk of the traffic 
of these latter companies is also subject 
to reduced compensation under the 
proposal. It seems hardly necessary to 
point out, in addition, that any changes 
in compensation per message apply to 
total interchanged traffic rather than 
to interstate traffic alone.” 


After announcement of the interstate 
reductions was made, I also addressed 
a protest to the AT&T, in which I 
stated that, in view of the surround- 
ing circumstances, Independent tele- 
phone companies feel that the Bell 
System should make necessary arrange- 


Matter of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Regulations Relating to Con- 
nections of Telephone Company Fa- 
cilities with Certain Facilities of 
Customers. 


Under tariffs filed by the AT&T and 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
power and pipeline companies would 
be permitted to interconnect their tele- 
phone facilities with the exchange and 
message toll facilities of the AT&T, so 
as to form a through circuit only under 
specified emergency conditions and in 
cases involving hazardous or inacces- 
sible locations. The formal investiga- 
tion was instituted by the FCC to 
determine the reasonableness of the 
tariffs and whether they create unlaw- 
ful discrimination. 


Independent telephone companies, es- 
pecially those subject to the full juris- 
diction of the federal commission, have 
an interest in any principles which 
may evolve from the proceeding. 

Generally speaking, telephone compa- 
nies should, themselves, determine, cer- 
tainly in the first instance, with whose 


Left to right: R. A. Mathews, A. Burkett, and G. F. Doherty Jr. all of New York 
City, and P. R. Parsons of Rhinelander, Wis. 


ments to protect the earnings of the 
Independents from the impact of the 
reductions. 

In the intervening weeks, our Toll 
Compensation Committee has been in 
negotiation with Bell System represen- 
tatives on needed upward revision in 
toll settlement schedules on _ inter- 
changed business. Another chapter of 
this report, as well as the report of 
that committee, will discuss these nego- 
tiations. necessary revisions of 
advantage to Independent companies 
settling on average schedules may re- 
sult. However, no specific or ear- 
marked sum has been included to offset 
losses expected to accrue to us from 
the interstate reductions negotiated by 
the FCC, 

Physical Connection Case. A case in- 
volving the physical connection prob- 
lem was instituted by the FCC on 
July 14. It is Docket No. 12940, In the 


Some 


facilities their own should connect, and 
regulatory commissions should inter- 
fere with this discretion just as little 
To hold otherwise would 
produce a divided responsibility in pro- 
viding a satisfactory grade of 
munication service. 


as possible. 
com- 


In the docket in question, the USITA 
has filed a petition of intervention in 
order to be in a position to argue for 
an ultimate decision that will be in the 
public interest as we see it. 


Other Association Activities 

Our association and its member com- 
panies have been the beneficiaries of 
much uncompensated work by our 22 
general committees and 14 regional 
small company committees. It is to the 
smaller operating units in our branch 
of the industry that the activities of 
our committees are in the miain di- 

(Continued on page 139) 
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LONG. time ago, when we were 
A very young, some of us played 

games in the school yard or on 
the corner lot, or down by the barn. 
In one game—the name has long since 
escaped me—the children took various 
kinds of steps and strides assigned to 
them. There is a phrase that clings to 
the memory for some of us: “Now take 
a giant step.” 


We stopped playing games many 
years ago, but it seems to me that in 
the more serious responsibilities we un- 
dertake as we build our lives there are 
times when things we learned as chil- 
dren still apply. At some point in the 
last 10 years—this decade of REA’s 
telephone program—each of you said to 
yourself, “Now take a giant step.” 


Changes In Doing Business 

The giant step meant assuming in- 
debtedness for a half-million dollars— 
much more in many cases. It meant 
for many of you a turning away from 
magneto service which had been famil- 
iar for so many years to intricate dial. 
For some it involved expensive engi- 
neering, a tremendous construction 
project, a new accounting system, hir- 
ing specialized personnel, revised tar- 
iffs, and scores of other changes that 
mark transition from a small enter- 
prise to a big one. It is a giant step 
to double and triple the number of 
subscribers and your investment. And 
it is a giant step to tie together farm 
and market town with modern tele- 
phone service in an area-wide system. 


For REA, too, the 10 years of rural 
telephone loans program that will be 
observed Oct. 28 by ceremonies in 
Washington represent a giant step. In 
the closing months of 1949, there was 
only the amendment to the Rural Elec- 
trification Act and the beginnings of a 
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Take a Giant Step 


By DAVID A. HAMIL* 


(An REA Conference Address) 


staff for administering the new tele- 
phone loans program. 

Many people in the telephone indus- 
try were wary of an agency of the 
federal government becoming involved 
in any fashion with our very Inde- 
pendent private telephone enterprises. 
A few were downright hostile. That 
was 10 years ago. You and I have 
come a far piece, haven’t we, as we 
talk together here today? Mutual con- 
fidence that all segments of the tele- 
phone industry could work together to 
get adequate service to the rural areas 
—mutual confidence that government 
could provide you with a service and 
not interfere unnecessarily in your bus- 
iness operations—this has indeed been 
a giant step. 


Rural Areas Expect More 

The people you serve have been mak- 
ing some strides, too. Some of you 
remember the farmer who paid 75 
cents a month for his crank-type tele- 
phone. Well, you know he is willing 
now to pay adequate rates. And, you 
know also that he has come to expect 
modern dial station equipment as 
standard. He is not content now to 
wait his turn to talk to the neighbor 
down the road. The good service you 
have permitted him to sample has be- 
come his standard fare, and he expects 
to dial a city 500 miles away and get 
instantaneous connection and perfect 
reception for market information or a 
chat with relatives. Yes—subscribers, 
too, have taken a giant step. 

Not all of them, of course. About 40 
per cent of our farms have no service 
at all, and about a third of the re- 
mainder have service that is inadequate 
by modern standards of the industry. 
The greatest gap, though, is not farms 


*Mr. Hamil is Administrator of Rural Electrifica 
tion Administration, Washington, D. C. 


alone, but in non-farm rural homes, 
thousands of crossroads communities 
and very small towns, and a host of 
rural industries that are somehow 
limping along with overcrowded lines, 
with manual switchboards manned 12 
or 18 hours a day, and with special 
toll charges to talk to business people 
in the nearby town. 

Much of this is found in small pock- 
ets which nearby systems seem unable 
or unwilling to serve with modern 
dial. Part of the trouble is in the very 
smallness of some existing telephone 
organizations. They are too small to 
find adequate capitalization, and they 
are too small to hire the experienced 
personnel needed to operate a modern 
business efficiently. 


What Is “Too Small’? 


You ask how small is “too small?” 
We can’t tell you. The border line be- 
tween a feasible system and one that 
is not is difficult to fix. Whether a 
telephone organization can justify 
enough long-term investment to reha- 
bilitate and continue its existence does 
not depend solely on its number of 
subscribers. 

You are telephone industry men, and 
you know this situation well. You 
have demonstrated to REA that the 
really critical ingredients to success are 
the potential subscribers, the economic 
future of the area, and, most impor- 
tant of all, sound business manage- 
ment. 


Importance of Potential 


I want for a moment to enlarge on 
each of these three factors. When 
you came to REA with an application 
for a loan, we were not so much in- 
terested in how many subscribers you 
had as we were in what potential there 
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would be in territory you intended to 
serve. And we were not so much in- 
terested in what your revenues had 
been as whether adequate rates for the 
new service would yield sufficient reve- 
nue to pay off the REA loans and 
leave enough margin to make the en- 
terprise secure. 

Closely tied to the number of poten- 
tial subscribers is the economic capac- 
ity of the area. A few parts of the 
country are slowing down economically 
for a variety of reasons. This is, for 
the most part, a local phenomenon, and 
the Rural Development Program which 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture is 
carrying on with local agencies in de- 
pressed counties is designed to over- 
come some of the local handicaps. In 
most of the country, the population is 
increasing. Business is prospering, peo- 
ple have more money, and there is 
more demand for first class telephone 
service. 


What We Have Learned 


In the last 10 years, all of us—even 
men who have been in telephony all 
their lives—learned something about 
the service they offered. That discov- 
ery was part of the giant step: That 
rural people were not much interested 
in cheap inadequate service. In other 
respects, people in the country were 
getting accustomed to living like their 
city cousins. They were acquiring the 
best machinery and tested scientific 
methods to do their farm chores. Elec- 
tricity helped change the whole way of 
life on the farm and in the rural com- 
munity, with radio and TV, all-electric 
kitchens and air-conditioning. Good cars 
and paved highways provided quick 
transportation. The handcrank, 
whoop-and-holler telephone box is, to- 
day, an anachronism, no matter how 
sentimental we want to be about its 
place in the history of the industry. 

Today you are marketing a product 
that people want—modern dial tele- 
phone service, with private lines and 
graded service. Even your multi-party 
rural service is limited to eight parties, 
with full-selective ringing. The farmer 
can have service around the clock. He 
knows he can depend on it. This is a 
giant stride forward. 

Your sales program is showing the 
farmer new ways to get full use of his 
telephone—with savings to him in time 
and money he used to spend in trips 
to town. the farm at 
small extra cost permit him to keep his 
whole farming business running with 
factory efficiency without 
the benefits of country living. 

Higher a better service, 
good saturation of stations per mile 
of line, and 


Extensions on 


sacrificing 
rates for 


increasing 
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population — 


Left to right: D. H. Bowden of Almond, Wis.; Reuben Schmidt of Wittenberg, 
Wis.; A. H. Bowden of Almond; R. G. Peterson of Wittenberg; J. A. Cooper and 
James Engleman, both of Rhinelander, Wis., and J. K. Avent of Tarboro, N. C. 


these are things that count in estab- 
lishing feasibility. 


Quality of Management 


You and I understand how important 
the quality of management is in carry- 
ing forward the rural telephone pro- 
gram. I have to run my ranch effi- 
ciently, or I wouldn’t be in the cattle 
feeding business long. You are here 
at this meeting today because you know 
how to turn out a better kind of tele- 
phone service more efficiently than 
someone else. In some respects, teleph- 
ony has become more competitive. 
There is interest now in what can be 
done with worn-out systems in isolated 
areas. There is someone watching and 
waiting to buy up the telephone facili- 
ties and service area rights from any- 
one not able or willing to do the best 
possible job. This is evident in the 
changing statistics on the Independent 
telephone industry. We are down to 
about 3,630 Independent companies to- 
day, but many of these are stronger 
than ever before. The great stride 
forward being taken by the Independ- 
ent industry is dropping mediocre man- 
agement by the wayside. 

We are glad to see your systems ex- 
pand, because your larger resources 
permit you to pick up and spread the 
costs of service in thin rural areas 
more easily. We are depending upon 
creative engineering and imaginative 
management to find more economies in 
construction and operation so that un- 
served pockets may be reached. 


Working Together 

Small companies and cooperatives, as 
well as the larger ones, can pick up 
responsibility for better area coverage 
by working more closely together, 
where geography and other considera- 
tions make this practical. I think there 
should be more examination of advan- 
tages to be gained from joint contracts 
and pooling arrangements for such 


services as maintenance, purchase of 
materials and supplies, advertising, 
legal counsel, and perhaps billing and 
collecting. Several small organizations 
together can hire high-quality specialty 
services that are generally available 
only to the larger concerns. If more 
of this could be done on a volunteer 
basis, it might be another giant step 
in operating economies that would per- 
mit still broader rural telephone serv- 
ice. 

With each passing year, we find it 
more feasible to carry telephone serv- 
ice to those overlooked households and 
rural industries out on the fringes and 
in the isolated pockets. The products 
of modern engineering and new de- 
velopment in the science of communi- 
cations bring these people into the 
market. Microwave, subscriber car- 
rier, buried plant, longer spans—these 
are giant steps that make your job of 
rural area coverage possible. 

Those of you who already have ex- 
perience with the REA rural telephone 
program know the extent to which this 
agency will go in order to help you put 
modern equipment and dependable 
service out there where the need is 
greatest. Our REA engineers have had 
good cooperation in working with 
equipment manufacturers and material 
suppliers on new developments. Work- 
ing with all segments of the telephone 
industry, we have helped build a 
reservoir of engineers. Our field peo- 
ple will continue to devote their abili- 
ties and experience in helping you find 
ways of putting together feasible loan 
proposals. I think relationships be- 
tween small Independents and their 
connecting companies are good and still 
improving. 

As REA marks the 10th anniversary 
of its rural telephone program on .Oct. 
28, I think we can take both satisfac- 
tion and hope in the giant strides 
taken, hand in hand, toward adequate 
rural service. 
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How Large Companies Can 


Finance Through REA 


chairman of our (USITA) REA 

Borrowers Committee, delegated 
me to address this meeting on the sub- 
ject of his own choosing: “How Large 
Companies Can Finance and Develop 
Their Rural Exchanges Through an 
REA Loan.” 

This is further evidence that they 
think and talk big in Texas and there 
are no small companies in Texas; how- 
ever, statistics prove that Texas has 
60 REA borrowers with $36,818,000 ad- 
vanced through July 31, 1959. 

The subject matter of my remarks 
is based upon our experience and 
pertains to all companies, large or 
small, corporations, cooperatives, part- 
nerships or individually operated com- 
panies that qualify under the tele- 
phone amendment to the REA Act. 

It is our opinion that the vast ma- 
jority of Independent .companies in the 
middle western and southern states of 
the United States do serve sufficient 
rural communities, including switching 
companies, to establish a separate REA 
loaning company that would 
economically feasible. 


Bi: WINTERS, the hard working 


prove 


It is also our opinion that many of 
the rural communities served by In- 
dependent companies, as well as the 
Bell companies, are now operating in 
the red on an individual exchange 
basis. The establishment of a separate 
associated company would eliminate 
this operating loss. 

One of the first qualifications to be 
eligible for an REA telephone loan is 
that the funds must be expended for 
the improvement of telephone service 
and the expansion of service in the 
rural areas. 

The term “rural area” shall be 
deemed to mean any area of the United 
States not included within the boun- 
daries of any incorporated or unincor- 
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porated city, village or borough having 
a population in 1,500 in- 
habitants. 


excess of 


However, the act further provides 
that: “When it is determined by the 
administrator to be necessary in order 
to furnish or improve telephone serv- 
ice in rural areas, such loans may be 
made for the improvement, expansion, 
construction, acquisition and operation 
of telephone lines, facilities or systems 
without regard to their geographical 
location.” This provision permits the 
administrator to make loans for tele- 
phone facilities that are located within 
cities, villages or boroughs of more 
than 1,500 inhabitants, if such facili- 
ties are necessary to the provision of 
adequate telephone service outside the 
boundaries of such places. 

The present administration will ap- 
prove loans on the following two bases: 
If the area coverage survey indicates 
there are more rural than urban sub- 
scribers, or if the expansion, rehabili- 
tation and construction costs are more 
for the rural subscribers than for the 
urban subscriber as established by the 
area coverage design. 

Our REA loan companies, serving 80 
exchanges in Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois 
and North Dakota have, in the interest 
of improved communications service be- 
tween urban and rural _ subscribers, 
adopted the following REA policy per- 
taining to switcher lines: 


“The provision of economical and ef- 
ficient telephone service indicates the 
desirability of having a single system 
serve both the urban and rural por- 
tions of a single community of interest 
to the maximum possible extent, there- 
by eliminating the need for switcher 
lines around the major towns and com- 
munity centers. 


“The acceptance of the privilege of 


*Mr. Gates is President of Minnesota Telephone 
Co. of Minneapolis, Minn 


serving the more profitable areas car- 
ries with it the responsibility for also 
serving the less profitable rural areas 
within the same community of interest. 
In those cases, where existing com- 
panies now serve the surrounding rural 
areas, or they should be willing to 
transfer the entire responsibility to an 
operator that is willing to carry out 
the over-all responsibility thereby elim- 
inating the divided service responsi- 
bility.” 


We have found that most switcher 
line companies want to get out of the 
telephone business rather than improve 
their plants to meet the requirements 
of modern dial exchanges. 


I will attempt to give you a proven 
example of how any company can take 
advantage of an REA loan to convert, 
expand and rehabilitate exchanges serv- 
ing rural areas. 


The Minnesota Telephone Co., a 
Delaware corporation and financed by 
private capital with 4% per cent bonds, 
was faced with a demand for dial serv- 
ice in two county seat communities, 
each with a population in excess of 
1,500, and two other small exchanges. 


This company did not own or operate 
a single rural telephone beyond the 
city limits of the sample county seat 
exchanges. The rural area of these 
communities was made up of a very 
large trade territory, with large farms 
averaging one subscriber per mile. 

The switcher companies, serving the 
rural areas, were not large enough to 
qualify for an REA loan and our pri- 
vately financed company was not anx- 
ious to make the $500 per station in- 
vestment to take and construct 
a new modern rural system, using its 
source of private financing. Even 
though the private financing was avail- 
able, we did not feel the project 


over 
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North Florida Telephone Co., with headquarters at Live Oak, serves more than 
9,100 telephones with 22 different dial exchanges in ten counties. The company's 
C&D PlastiCell batteries are installed in same room as telephone 
equipment they are servicing. Exchanges are automatic, with one 

man handling the maintenance work on the batteries throughout 


the system. 


dependability, 
low maintenance, 
economy, favor 
battery power 

by C&D 


Write for literature! 

New Bulletin T-533 describes 14-year life PlastiCell (lead- 
antimony) batteries. T-532 covers 25-year life PlastiCal 
(lead-calcium) batteries. Send for your copies today! 


DEPENDABILITY is the most important factor to consider in battery 
purchases for telephone exchanges. This is the opinion of North Florida 
Telephone Co., in Live Oak, Florida. It is the major reason why 

C&D batteries are installed in many of North Florida’s 

twenty-two exchanges. 


LOW MAINTENANCE figures in, too. North Florida includes 

maintenance costs in arriving at “‘real’’ battery power costs. By 

reducing battery maintenance costs to an average of 2 hours per month 
per battery including travel time, the company has every expectation 

of netting substantial over-all economies using C&D PlastiCell* batteries. 


There are good reasons for this C&D performance. PlastiCell batteries 
have full .266” thick plates—not just the usual .156” or .220”. 
In addition, you get triple insulation—not just dual—to keep active 
materials from shedding off the plates. 


PlastiCell lead-antimony grid batteries are built for 14-year life in 
full-float service. Add the advantages of suspended and supported 
plate construction, Hi-Jmpac covers, transparent shockproof containers 
...and the many other C&D plus-features, it’s easy to see why most 
telephone men agree: 


“C&D is your better battery buy.” 


Since 1906 


crt02zénH HEATER ES. INC. 
of Corshohocken., Sa Attica, Ind 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities trom Coast to Coast 


Manufacturers of Sgyverlled ® industrial Batteries + [Poacet]) * and Rae ® Batteries for Communications, Control, 
and Auxiliary Power + Producers of AutoReg ® Silicon Chargers and Aafelal * Charger-Battery Combinations. 
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T IS A pleasure for your Account- 
ing Committee to submit its report 
for the past fiscal year. The ac- 

tivity of your committee during the 
past 12 months has primarily involved 
proposals of rule-making by the Fed- 
eral Communicaticn Commission and 
the Internal Revenue Service. A large 
number of the Independent telephone 
companies are exempted from FCC 
regulations by the Communications Act 
of 1934 as amended, but they will be 
concerned nevertheless with a systems 
of accounts prescribed by state regula- 
tory commissions. The majority of such 
systems of accounts ordinarily origi- 
nate from rules laid down by the FCC, 
so it naturally follows that any change 
in the Federal Communications Com- 
mission system will eventually find a 
place in the systems of accounts by 
which state regulatory bodies govern 
the affairs of the telephone companies 
subject to their jurisdiction. 

With this thought in mind your Ac- 
counting Committee carefully studies 
each proposal with a view toward re- 
ducing the accounting burden to which 
member companies might be subjected. 
We also give consideration to the prob- 
lem of management and the effect such 
changes might have on the interests 
which it serves. The committee real- 
izes that some of the problems pre- 
sented of a contro- 
versial nature, but we are happy to 
report that on the items dealt with 
during the past year we have found the 
committee in substantial agreement. 

One of the first items considered by 
the Accounting Committee was the pro- 
posed rule-making adopted by the FCC 
in Docket 12639 and relating to the 
microfilming and preservation of rec- 
ords. The recommendation of the com- 
mittee was favorable to microfilming 
records, but that the practice be on a 
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By W. H. TODD, Chairman 


voluntary basis and not mandatory un- 
der conditions which cannot be sub- 
stantiated from an economic practice. 
The commission issued its First Report 
and Order in this docket on Dec. 19, 
1958. It will be noted that favorable 
action was received on parts of the 
proposal and we entertain the hope 
that the commission will be able to see 
its way clear to further relax require- 
ments at a future date. 


The next matter for consideration 
was a proposed rule-making by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service on a proposal 
which would result in a change in cer- 
tain cases from retirement to straight 
line method of computing depreciation 
for income tax purposes for taxable 
years, beginning after Dec. 31, 1953. 
The committee reviewed the results of 
the proposal and it was determined 
that telephone companies were not in- 
volved and no comments were filed. 
This opinion was concurred in by the 
AT&T company. 


The committee considered notice of 
proposed rule-making in Docket 12760 
adopted by the FCC in the matter of 
amendment of Part 31 of the commis- 
sion’s rules and regulations to delete 
Telephone Plant Account 207, Right- 
of-Way. It unanimously recom- 
mended that we concur in the elimina- 
tion of account 207 and the amount 
included in the appropriate plant ac- 
counts for which the right-of-way is 
associated. Another consideration in- 
volving plant accounts was covered by 
FCC Docket 12811 to amend Part 31 of 
its Rules and Regulations to include 
in Account 234, instead of Accounts 
231 and 232, the investment in certain 
SAGE equipment. The committee ex- 
pressed its approval of this proposal 
as we believe it is to the best interest 
of each company involved to be able 
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to identify certain specialized items of 
plant used in specific locations. 

The more recent items reviewed by 
the committee are covered by FCC 
Docket No. 13149, in the matter of an 
amendment of Annual Report Form M 
for Class A and Class B Telephone 
Companies, to review the schedules 
showing information regarding the in- 
vestment of pension and benefit funds, 
FCC Docket No. 13180, in the matter 
of amendment of Part 45. Preserva- 
tion of Records of Telephone Carriers, 
of the commission’s Rules and Regula- 
tions to reduce the retention periods 
for payroll, employe service, mortality 
and related records; and FCC Docket 
No. 13181, in the matter é6f Amend- 
ment of Annual Report Form M for 
Class A and Class B Telephone Com- 
panies, to change the reporting require- 
ments for compensation paid to individ- 
ual employes. The committee considered 
the proposed rule making in connection 
with three dockets set forth above and 
has filed a recommendation of agree- 
ment in connection with Docket No. 
13180 and Docket No. 13181. The com- 
mittee also filed a recommendation in 
connection with Docket No. 13149, ex- 
pressing agreement and in addition 
suggesting a provision for filing the 
required report by a group company 
and the proper reference by the operat- 
ing companies. 

This brings us up to date on the cur- 
rent activities of and 
now I would like to take a moment and 
discuss some accounting changes which 
have been finalized this year. 


our committee 


In 1953, the chairman of your Ac- 
counting Committee, along with repre- 
sentatives from the AT&T company, 
met with members of the Federal Com- 
munication Commission and a sub- 
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HE SUBJECT of this presentation 
f gor appear to be outside the field 

of interest of the smaller com- 
panies represented here today due to 
the limited number of management 
levels and departments which exist in 
many of such companies. Admittedly, 
the departments, geographical divisions, 
functions and job titles referred to in 
this text have in mind companies of 
the size of General System companies. 
Nonetheless, at least some of the un- 
derlying thinking involved can be ap- 
plied to even the smallest companies 
when considering the principles we are 
discussing—that of relating the re- 
sponsibility for budget preparation to 
the same individuals as are to be held 
responsible for the results under that 
budget. 

Despite the wide range in the number 
of management levels which exist 
within the ranks of member companies 
of the USITA, most of you carry out 


certain budget responsibilities—even 
if only to a limited extent. This is true 
whether your company operates, ac- 


counting-wise, on the basis of a simpli- 
fied daily ledger and the cash box, or 
whether your company has thousands 
of employes with complex accounting 
practices involving machine accounting 
and, in some instances, giant electronic 
computers. 


It is also recognized that the budget 
responsibilities to which I refer may 
vary according to the size of the 
company and also to the extent to which 
efforts have been made to delegate, by 
a geographical area, the responsibility 
for making a profit within that geo- 
graphical area over which a particular 
individual has supervision. In other 
words, we are discussing a means of 
getting across to as many of our line- 
supervisory people as is feasible, not 
only “cost consciousness” but also an 
appreciation and understanding of 
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Budget Responsibilities 
of All Management Levels 


By WALTER G. WRIGHT* 


(An Accounting Conference Address ) 


what in some circles has been referred 
to as “Profit Management.” 


Much of the budget philosophy be- 
hind the principles expounded herein, 
therefore, can still be applied even 
though many of the functions referred 
to may be combined under a single in- 
dividual. This is possible even in the 
smaller companies, if it is borne in 
mind that all we are attempting to ac- 
complish is the use of the budget pro- 
cedure as a tool and a method of plan- 
ning for a_ profit. However, before 
getting into the detail of what is to be 
suggested, I want to touch upon the 
importance of having a budget pro- 
cedure of some sort. 

Budgeting means many things to 
many people, running the whole gamut 
from the federal government budget of 
80 odd billion dollars to the family 
budget of the wage earner. As we all 
know, the size of a budget does not in 
itself determine the ability to live 
within it, or to make a profit. We have 
seen within recent years the federal 
budget operate with a deficit and most 
of us have seen the day when, in our 
family budgets, we have had to defer 
certain expenditures for a new car, etc., 
to meet the costs of food and shelter 
in order to say within our current in- 
come. 

Among regulated public utilities, and 
the telephone business in particular, 
most companies which have been suc- 
cessful (by this, I mean providing a 
satisfactory service to the customer at 
a profit to the investor) ; have operated 
under some kind of a _ budget pro- 
cedure. Furthermore, generally speak- 
ing, the better the planning and budg- 
eting the more successful the company. 


It is a common misconception in 
many circles in our business, that a 


*Mr. Wright is Vice President-Operations of 
General Telephone Service Corp., New York City. 


budget is merely a short-term estimate 
of operating results set up in a manner 
so that subsequent comparisons with 
actual results will probably show an . 
overrun in revenues and an underrun 
in expenses and construction expendi- 
tures. This is based on the fallacy that 
subsequent budget comparisons which 
result in such a situation reflect a good 
management job, and that no explana- 
tions will be required for deviations 
from the budget, as long as they are in 
the direction of improved net income 
and/or reduced construction require- 
ments. From the point of view of new 
money requirements alone, this may 
suffice, but when considering the budget 
from its broader aspects as a_ tool 
of management for effective planning, 
improved earnings and increased oper- 
ating efficiencies, it falls far short of 
the mark. 


The above may be an over-simplifica- 
tion, but it points up the inadequacies 
of a too commonly accepted principle of 
budgeting when forecasting is done 
principally on the basis of a straight 
projection of recent actual results with 
little or no programming of improve- 
ments in performance. Indeed, it seems 
obvious that submission to trends is 
mor: in the nature of projecting our 
fate than planning our future. 


Let us consider maintenance expense 
for a moment; it has been the usual 
practice to make periodic comparisons 
between budgeted and actual costs and 
assume that the results of such com- 
parisons indicated the extent to which 
the budget was adhered to. The fallacy 
here is obvious; such an approach as- 
sumes that if the authorized dollars are 
spent, the objectives of the budget have 
been attained. To illustrate the weak- 
ness of such an assumption let us as- 
sume a budget authorization was made 
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answering Service 


provides a complete phone answering service for your 
subscribers and brings you a steady flow of revenue! 


With the Electronic Secretary answering service, your subscriber 

no longer worries about missing important phone calls. It answers his phone 
courteously, dozens of times a day. It works around the clock, 

records name, number and message, or tells the caller to call another 
number—a complete secretarial service! A wonderful source of revenue 

for the telephone company! For complete information, 

call your distributor (listed below). 


ELECTRONIC SECRETARY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
DISTRIBUTED BY: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, NORTHLAKE, ILLINOIS 
LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 427 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 6 


* BLECTRONIC SECRETARY is a registered trademark of 
Electronic Secretary Industries, Inc. 





to trim 200 miles of line at $40 per 
mile or $8,000. If after trimming 160 
miles of line the responsible manager 
realized that the authorized total of 
$8,000 for that time period has been 
entirely spent and he discontinues fur- 
ther trimming, he will finish the budget 
period exactly on the mark. 


In the usual comparative report it 
would then appear that the trimming 
part of the maintenance program has 
been done exactly in accordance with 
the budget. Such a conclusion is, of 
course, fallacious and could not be 
reached if comparative data or reports 
supplementing such data indicated the 
productivity level at which the project 
was estimated and that level at which 
the project was done. To ignore the 
productivity factor in budgeting is to 
carry into future plans the efficiency 
levels of the past whether good or bad; 
on this basis, prior years efficiency (or 
lack of it) becomes a standard. Sim- 
ilarly with respect to budgeted con- 
struction expenditures, any direct com- 
parison of the budget with actual re- 
sults over any given calendar year is 
valueless unless, along with it, there 
is available some measurement of ac- 
complishment as compared to what was 
estimated to be realized for such esti- 
mated expenditures. 

An entirely different concept of budg- 
eting from the usual procedure out- 
lined above is necessary if we are to 
make the budget the major administra- 
tive tool of management which it can 
be made to serve. For this purpose, 
we should adopt the principle that all 
levels of management should play a 
part in preparing the budget to the ex- 
tent that they are to be held account- 
able for performance and that a full 
explanation will be expected for all 
sizable variations from this estimate. 

The procedure I envision is one which 
assigns to each management level, 


where effective control is to be exer- 
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cised, the associated responsibility for 
developing and carrying to completion 
a plan of operation within the over-all 
objectives of the company. These levels 
of management control will, of course, 
as inferred earlier, vary between com- 
panies because of size and geographic 
dispersal in the operating area, it may, 
in fact, vary between divisions in the 
same company. 

It should not be assumed that, in 
assigning budget responsibility to man- 
agement levels lower than ever before, 
we place a burden with which the man- 
ager is unprepared to cope. The fact is 
that a manager, capable of effective 
control, when given basic data in re- 
gard to anticipated wage levels, etc., 
because of his proximity to the job is 
in a preferred position to develop the 
estimated costs of carrying out his re- 
sponsibilities. Budgeting is merely an 
extension management; the 
ability to control is born of job knowl- 
edge and job knowledge is in turn the 
basis of effective planning. 


of good 


Certain minimum requirements are 
necessary to make such a plan operative 
and I would like to outline these merely 
for a better appreciation of what I 
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can be achieved from such a 


budget procedure: 


(1) Budget Period. A minimum 
budget period of three years is contem- 
plated with the first year (budget 
year) shown by months, the following 
year by quarters and the subsequent 
year shown in total. Three years is 
chosen primarily from point of view of 
programming construction work, since, 
generally speaking, construction pro- 
grams should not be subject to turning 
off and on due to temporary considera- 
tions applicable only to any one calen- 


believe 


dar year. For purposes of comparison 
and control throughout the budget year, 
no changes should be made in the 
original budget, and all explanations 
of variations throughout the year 
should be referenced to this original 
budget. 


(2) Present View of the Budget. 
tecognizing that any plan or program 
must be somewhat flexible to permit 
effective management, it desir- 
able to prepare a quarterly report on 
key items of the budget which will show 
the budget, actual results to date, in- 
creases or and “present 
view” for the budget year. A supple- 
mental quarterly report will provide 
the forecast for the comparable quarter 
for the following year by months, so 
that currently a forecast by months for 
the ensuing 12 months is always avail- 
able. On this justifiable 
changes from the original budget and 
explanation thereof will be reflected 
through the quarterly reports, with the 
original budget figures being retained 
for comparison and control purposes. 


(3) Contents of the Budget. Such a 
procedure contemplates that the budget 
will be built up by components by areas 
of organizational responsibilities. Sev- 
eral stages of coordinated review dur- 
ing compilation should be allowed in 
order to minimize the amount of re- 


seems 


decreases, 


basis, all 


working necessary during its develop- 
ment to keep the end product on a 
realistic basis. It is this phase which 
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requires someone to be charged with 
the responsibility of coordinating the 
budget throughout its preparation and 
the scheduling of the components re- 
quired in its development, so that in- 
formation required from one depart- 
ment in the development of the esti- 
mates in another department will be 
available at the time necessary to meet 
the scheduled completion date of the 
final document. During this period, al- 
lowance must be made for the neces- 
sary reviews by top management as an 
alternative to a complete reworking, if 
the indicated end results on this pre- 
liminary basis suggests some changes 
in timing of any major elements in- 
cluded in the basic program. The re- 
sponsibility for the preparation and 
dissemination of budget comparison 
data should also be placed in this same 
area. 


With the above in mind, we visualize 
the following components of the budget: 


(1) Construction and Operating 
Budget. This section should comprise 
that portion of the company program 
which comes under the supervision of 
the officer responsible for the oper- 
ating functions of the company. In 
most General companies, this officer is 
designated as operating vice president. 
Included herein would be: 


(a) Construction program supported 
by projects. A detailed procedure 
should provide for a method of report- 
ing on actual expenditures which will 
permit comparison with not only proj- 
ects comprising the total construction 
program, but also with individual work 
orders and/or routine expenditures 
which make up these projects and 
which allow for the carry-overs from 
one calendar year to the next in both 
the estimates and the actual results. 

On such a basis, it should be pos- 
sible to maintain on a continuing basis 
a “present view” of construction ex- 
penditures by projects and in total for 
any given year. To be effective, such 
reporting on actual construction ex- 
penditures should also show by work 
orders the status of the physical work 
as a per cent of completion and show- 
ing a current estimate of the amount 
of expenditure necessary to complete 
the physical work called for in the 
work order. 

As a part of this phase, the budget 
projects could provide the basis for an 
intelligent authorization by manage- 
ment of a complete construction proj- 
ect well in advance of the preparation 
of the associated work orders usually 
authorized on a piecemeal basis and 
without full appreciation of the over- 
all effect on company earnings of the 
complete project of which these piece- 
meal work orders are only a part. 

(b) Departmental expense budgets 
made up along the lines of areas of 
responsibility, rather than by accounts, 
but in such a manner that final sum- 
marization by accounts is possible. The 
level in the organization below which 
this accountability would not be de- 
manded would determine the extent of 
the detail necessary. It should be ap- 
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preciated that measurement programs 
for determining efficiency ratios should 
be most helpful in setting up the es- 
timating procedures in this area and 
permit the scheduling of improvements 
in productivity, and hence, expense 
savings on a realistic basis. 

(c) Estimates of station movement 
by districts and divisions expected to 
develop from “over-the-counter” busi- 
ness and which can be cared for with 
the construction work scheduled and 
contemplated. 

(d) Estimate of revenues to be 
shown by appropriate geographical 
areas and to be based upon the con- 
tinuation of the present tariffs and 
present toll settlement arrangements. 
These estimates, therefore, are predi- 
cated upon growth in stations and 
toll business which can be expected 
from the continuation of present poli- 
cies and economic conditions as re- 
flected by station growth to be 
obtained without giving effect to the 
marketing and sales program. 


(2) Marketing and Sales Budget. 
This section should be set up separately 
in order to determine the relative prof- 
itability of any marketing and sales 
program and should contain the details 
of the expense of the department, as 
well as the units of sales as set up 
in the sales quotas. This section should 
submit for inclusion in the final 
budget, the estimated revenues and 
planned additional expenditures for 
subscribers equipment expected to re- 
sult from the efforts of this depart- 
ment, which will have to be superim- 
posed upon the operations’ budget, 
which was predicated upon “over-the- 
counter” only. Reporting 
would have to be set up on a compa- 
rable basis for budget comparisons and 
control. 


also 


business 


(3) Personnel Department Budget. 
This section should not only include the 
expense of the personnel department 
but also the expended dollar effect on 
operating expenses and construction 
expenditures of any general salary and 
wage adjustments contemplated. Such 


a procedure permits all other sections 
of the budget to be estimated on the 
basis of a continuation of existing wage 
scales, and provides a means for bring- 
ing into focus the over-all effect on 
costs and earnings of all contemplated 
changes in wage and salary schedules. 
These estimates should be submitted 
in a form which would permit distribu- 
tion by final accounts. 

(4) Advertising and Public Rela- 
tions Budget. This section should in- 
clude the expenses to the company for 
those items coming under the super- 
vision of the public relations director, 
and should be presented in such a way 
as to facilitate the final compilation by 
accounts. 


(5) Accounting, Legal and General 
Office Expense Budget. This section 
should be prepared in the same detail 
to which it is planned to hold section 
and department heads accountable for 
control of expenses. Taxes and depre- 
ciation should be included in _ this 
budget as separate items. (Obviously, in 
the smaller companies, several of these 
sections listed above could be com- 
bined when functions are carried out 
under one operating department). 

(6) Revenue Requirements Budget. 
This should include the esti- 
mate of expenses of this départment 
for control of expense purposes in line 
with the principle of budgeting ex- 
penses by sections and departments. 
The major requirement of this section 
of the budget, however, becomes one 
of reviewing the resulting rate of re- 
turn following the compilation of the 
sections of the budget listed 


section 


several 
above. 

Upon reaching staff agreement that 
the several budgets submitted by the 
various areas of responsibility are 
realistic, and that they represent ef- 
ficient operation, it is then the re- 
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GENERAL CABLE 


QUALITY 
CONTROL 


RAW MATERIAL INSPECTION 


At General Cable’s complete Research 
Laboratory, a rigid control is 
maintained over all raw materials. 

In addition, each manufacturing 
location has extensive in-plant 
facilities for on-the-spot material 
testing and inspection. 
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Raw Material Testing—Paper. The paper is gaged in 
constant humidity and constant temperature. On the wall 
is a control instrument measuring the humidity and 
temperature of the paper strips. The paper must be 
conditioned before it is tested. On the lefthand side of 
the bench is a friction tester. (Note the aluminum foil 
covering the walls in this room; it is used to prevent 


moisture condensation). 


ASSURES YOU THE FINEST PAPER LEAD 


MORE GUARANTEED PAIRS: Quality mate- 
rials manufactured in modern factories on 
advanced equipment, enable General Cable to 
provide paper insulated telephone cables with 
more guaranteed pairs than ever before. In 19 
and 22 gage cables, for example, all pairs are 
guaranteed. 


LOW CAPACITANCE UNBALANCE: No- 
tably low capacitance unbalance values are 
built into General Cable telephone cables 
through constant and rigid in-process test and 
inspection, plus product design know-how and 
a continuous program of machine performance 
improvement. 





IN-PROCESS & FINAL INSPECTION 


Quality Control is continued, in-process, through 
constant inspection and testing on the production line. 


Before delivery, every foot of cable must meet the 


exacting requirements set up by General Cable engineers... 


the final step in quality control that 
guarantees you the best in Telephone Cable. 
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Final testing of telephone cable for capacitance unbalance. 


PROCESS CONTROL THROUGH AUTOMATION 


Modern advances in the field of automatic 
controls, utilizing the latest scientific 
knowledge, have been adapted by General 
Cable engineers and applied to cable 
manufacture. 


Concentricity Gage: Polyethylene jacket of telephone cable being checked, 
during processing, for conformance to sheath thickness requirements. 


|AND STALPETH TELEPHONE CABLE 


UNIFORMITY OF SHEATH THICKNESS: 
The concentricity gage (illustrated) monitors 


Stalpeth sheath thickness during the extrusion 


Distributed by: 


process, insuring strict adherence, throughout AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 


Northlake, Illinois 


the length of the cable, to the very highest qual- LEICH SALES CORPORATION 


ity standards. 


quality engineered.. 


427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


GENERAL CABLE 


GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION, 730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices and Distributing Centers Coast-to-Coast. 





HE DEVELOPMENT of mech- 

anized accounting in recent years 

has introduced a new concept of 
record-keeping into the field of account- 
ing. Integrated data processing has 
had a profound effect on accounting 
procedures and techniques of record- 
ing, and this, in turn, has given rise 
to the reappraisal of the techniques 
applied by the auditor. 

It is easy to understand the im- 
mediate reaction of bewilderment that 
the bookkeeper exhibits upon the re- 
placement of his well understood hand 
posted ledgers with the mysticism of 
punched cards, magnetic tapes, drums 
and disks. As one after another of his 
journals, books of original entry and 
ledgers are thrown into the trash he 
realizes that figures he used to see are 
no longer visible to him. Bewilderment 
changes to anger when he learns the 
figures he so lovingly checked off as 
they made their way through subtotals, 
totals, and grand totals into the final 
ledger are going to become holes in 
cards. Anger then dissolves into panic 
when he learns the cards with punches 
will be fed into a computer and placed 
in a memory from which they will be 
erased and lost forever as they are re- 
placed with up-dated information. 

Is it any wonder that this bookkeeper 
would insist on some method of re- 
constructing his figures— that path- 
ways or trails be left in the processing 
routine so that he can find some of 
his figures? Because of this there have 
been created many unnecessary and 
costly steps in mechanized accounting 
programs under the guise of providing 
audit trails. 

The determination of the adequacy 
of audit trails in mechanized account- 
ing programs is dependent upon two 
factors: The adequacy of the system 
of internal control and the existence of 
the machine accounting controls. It is 
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Adequate Audit Trails 


in Mechanized Accounting 
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appropriate then to review these fac- 
tors before considering the type and 
extent of the audit trails which the 
auditor will ask to be included in a 
mechanized accounting program. 


Development of Internal Control 

In its infancy, auditing consisted of 
checking the clerical accuracy of book- 
keeping records. As the years passed, 
businesses required the CPA to en- 
large the scope of his engagement so 
as to include his professional opinion 
on the fairness of financial statements. 
It became important for the auditor to 
examine and investigate the nature of 
transactions in order to form the opin- 
ion he was being asked to give. He 
soon found that it was no longer feas- 
ible to continue the detail proof of 
clerical accuracy and at the same time 
inquire into the nature of a company’s 
transactions. 

And so evolved the reliance upon 
the system of internal control which, 
after proper review for adequacy, 
would permit the auditor to test only 
selected transactions and certain of the 
clerical computations in order to form 
his opinion. As the complexity and 
size of our modern companies evolved, 
the testing of records became more and 
more important. 


In the early thirties, auditing text- 
books rarely mentioned the term “in- 
ternal control.” Reference was gener- 
ally limited to a few remarks on in- 
ternal check. One text of that time 
described internal check as “an ac- 
counting device whereby a proof of 
the accuracy of figures can be obtained 
through the expedient of having differ- 
ent persons arrive independently at the 
same result.” The text went on to say 
that “a proper system ... requires that 
the same result be obtained not only 


*Mr. Olson is Assistant Manager of Ernst & 
Ernst of Chicago, IIl. 


independently but also by employing 
a different method.” 


The public accounting profession was 
becoming aware of the significance of 
internal control and its relationship to 
the reliability of financial reporting 
and, in the later part of the thirties, 
the profession included the phrase “we 
have reviewed the system of internal 
control . ..” in the CPA’s short form 
of audit opinion. At this point, we 
have advanced to the idea of a system 
rather than a device and to control 
rather than check. In a surprisingly 
short time—about 12 years—it was felt 
that the general public had become 
aware of the accountants’ responsibil- 
ity with respect to internal control and 
dropped the phrase from its certificate. 
Today, it is implied and has become 
understood that the CPA, as an im- 
portant part of his examination, will 
review the system of internal control. 


As the significance of internal con- 
trol as an auditing tool became recog- 
nized, the accounting profession gave 
rise to long and serious consideration 
as to its scope and meaning. In Octo- 
ber, 1958, after many years of study, 
the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants released its State- 
ment on Auditing Procedures No. 29 
which relates to the significance of the 
auditor’s review of internal control as 
it pertains to his examination. 


This statement is of importance, not 
only to those engaged in public ac- 
counting, but also to those who are 
involved in the design and supervision 
of the more complex and involved ac- 
counting systems. 


Internal control, in the broad sense, 
is said to include both accounting and 
administrative. Accounting controls, as 
defined in the statement, comprise the 
plan of organization and all methods 
and procedures that are concerned 
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mainly with and relate directly to the 
safeguarding of assets and the relia- 
bility of the financial records. These 
controls relate to the system of authori- 
zation and approvals, separation of 
duties concerned with record-keeping 
and accounting reports from those con- 
cerned with operations or asset cus- 
tody, physical control over assets, and 
internal auditing. 

Administrative controls are defined 
as those which comprise the plan of 
organization and all methods and pro- 
cedures that are concerned mainly with 
operational efficiency and adherence to 
managerial policies and usually relate 
only indirectly to the financial records. 

The statement goes on to describe 
the responsibilities of the CPA with 
respect to the scope of his review of 
accounting controls and administrative 
controls. 


Although this publication has _ re- 
cently focused attention on internal 


control, the CPA has used it as a part 
of his audit technique for some time. 
Its importance perhaps has become 
more widely recognized with the intro- 
duction of mechanized accounting and 
the birth of integrated data processing 
(IDP). IDP has been defined as the 
effective production of co-ordinated and 
uninterrupted flow of essential data 
needed by management in its decision- 
making, control and planning functions 
through the systematic organization of 
all related clerical routines. The CPA 
does not look upon integrated data 
processing, which has been made possi- 
ble by mechanical and electronic equip- 
ment, as a development which will 
basically alter existing auditing tech- 
niques. Rather, because of the ability 
of the new equipment to furnish accu- 
rate, informative and timely informa- 
tion, the CPA will be able to eliminate 
most of the time-consuming tracing 
and footing of figures and concentrate 
his time more effectively on the inter- 
pretation of financial information. 
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Evaluation of Internal Control 


An evaluation of the system of in- 
ternal control, then, is the starting 
point in the determination of the scope 
and nature of audit trails to be in- 
troduced into the mechanized account- 
ing program. The evaluation requires 
an appraisal of the entire organization, 
its product, its methods of production 
and distribution, its customers—in 
short, the business. A study of any 
one part of the system should start 
with a careful consideration of the 
plan of organization as related to the 
studied activity, the reports generated 
in connection therewith, and the nature 
of the review inherent in that activity. 

Organization, then, is the key to an 
effective system of internal control. The 
division of duties among personnel re- 
sponsible for the originating and re- 
cording of financial transactions has 
long been recognized. However, this 


concept of the division of duties, while 
very important, touches only a small 
part of the importance of the plan of 
the development and 


organization in 
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evaluation of an effective system of 
internal control. 

The internal auditor or systems man 
is often put off by top management 
when an attempt is made to study the 
plan of organization, particularly at 
the levels where policy decisions are 
made—or should be made. Often he 
hits the brick wall of established lines 
of authority and responsibility that 
were constructed when the company 
was small and when operations were 
uncomplicated by modern production 
and sales techniques. 

It is virtually impossible to install 
an efficient system utilizing mecha- 
nized equipment when the lines of au- 
thority are ill defined. An unfortunate 
example of this very thing happened 
recently to an organization in Chicago. 


This company installed a small com- 


puter and among other things pro- 
grammed its billing, receivables and 
inventory control activities on the 


equipment. The programming included 
proper machine processing controls and 
due recognition had been given to the 
review of input and output data. Rec- 
ognition had been given to all factors 
involved in the establishment of an 
effective system of internal control, 
except one—the only one that could not 
be rectified—the owner’s brother. His 
job title was that of sales manager, 
although in terms of authority he 
bossed people as if he were the execu- 
tive vice president; in terms of re- 
sponsibility he sounded off as a minor- 
ity stockholder sometimes does, and in 
terms of duties he performed a func- 
tion equivalent to that of an 
writer. 


order 


Accounting procedures in effect prior 
to the introduction of the electronic 
equipment permitted numerous varia- 
tions to take care of brother’s whims. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Exceeds all standards! 


ITT Lead-Sheathed Cable, long in use throughout the United > 
States, is available to all independent telephone companies. 


ITT Cable exceeds every exacting standard of telephony, it’ 
features unit and layer construction. The copper conductor and 
paper insulation is furnished by the largest U.S. supplier of these 
commodities. ITT Cable (aerial or direct burial) is available in 
all gauges—19, 22, 24 and 26. All reels are disposable to eliminate 
additional costs involved in returns. 


Backed by both Kellogg and the world-wide facilities of Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, you will find 
this cable exceeds the high standards of modern communications. 


Ask your Kellogg Regional Office for a comparison of technical 
specifications against your present supplier of cable. 


8 billion conductor feet in USE in U.S.A. 


SERVING THE LARGEST SINGLE TELEPHONE SYSTEM! 


Basic Specifications 26 AWG 24 AWG 22 AWG 19 AWG 
Sheath: lead with 1% antimony 
Conductor: pure copper wire 

Conductor Resistance 

max. ohms/mile @ 20°C 

Mutual Capacitance 

900 cycles A.C., 

mfd/mile, max. 0.080 0.080 0.090 0.084 


Capacitance Unbalance . * 


pester A at 22 AWG: up to 1000’—100; 1001’ to 
2000’—150; 2001’ and longer—200 
at 19 AWG: up to 1000’—100; 1001’ to 
2000’—150; 2001’ and longer—200 
Dielectric Strength: 
60 cycles A.C., for 2 sec., volts rms 
conductor-to- conductor-to- sheath 355 355 355 500 
core-to- sheath 850 1000 1000 1000 


Insulation Resistance: not less than 1,000 megohm-miles at 60°F 
measured with a D.C. potential of 100 to 550 volts. 


*not required, except if adjacent pairs are found with like lengths of 
twist when the 900 cycle A.C. capacitance unbalance shall not exceed 
400 micro-microfarads. 


Licensed under patents of American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and Western Electric Company, Incorporated 


AELLOGG ~ 


Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, 6650 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 
Communications Division of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 


r 


Regional Offices and Warehouses: t KANSAS: 7th & Sunshine Road, Kansas City 15, Kansas, MAyfair 1-4418. 
CALIFORNIA: 23 Broderick Road, Burlingame, Calif., OXford 7-5780. NEW YORK: 327 North West Street, Syracuse, N. Y., HArrison 2-9251. 
GEORGIA: 1594 Southland Circle, N.W., Atlanta 18, Ga., SYcamore 4-2441. TEXAS: 1515 Turtle Creek Blvd., Dallas 7, Texas, Riverside 7-5191. 
ILLINOIS: 4600 So. Tripp Ave., Chicago 32, Ilinois, CLiffside 4-4300. EXPORT: 157 Prospect Street, Passaic, N. J., PRescott 3-5100. 


+ Major inventories are maintained at four strategic warehouses in New York, Chicago, Kansas City (Kan.), 
and Burlingame, Calif., to guarantee ready access and prompt delivery. 





Built into the program for the com- 
puter were provisions for most of 
these variations, but the velocity of 
the equipment generated exceptions 
at an alarming rate. Brother’s 
special delivery dates, customer fa- 
voritism and general meddling in pro- 
duction schedules had amplified the 
velocity of the exceptions by a hun- 
dred-fold. He had been able to talk 
other people into hiding the many ex- 
ceptions he generated, but the machine 
could not recognize his influence. The 
programmed audit trails in this in- 
stance became the auditor’s trial! 


Organization is the basic element 
when we talk about internal control — 
not just the organization of the ac- 
counting department, but the entire 
organization. It must provide sharp 
lines of authority—proper delegation 
of duties and fixed responsibilities. The 
machines are capable of doing a tre- 
mendous amount of work, but people 
must still do the thinking and direct- 
ing. 


Reporting and Review 


With the organizational plan estab- 
lished, consideration can be given to 
the reporting and review of operations. 
Reporting in the broad sense is not 
limited to the financial reports, such as 
balance sheets, income statements, fore- 
casts and budget operations, but also 
includes reports on sales statistics, op- 
erating manpower reports and other 
data which give the reader a report on 
some phase of the company’s opera- 
tions or condition. The inclusion of 
the reporting function as an element 
of internal control is significant when 
we come to mechanized accounting. The 
diversity of reports, all stemming from 
the same basic information or input 
data, furnishes us with a check of the 
input data which can lend considerable 
strength to the system. 

For example, consider a payroll ap- 
plication. Many reports stem from the 
worker’s report of hours worked or 
units he has produced—payroll regi- 
sters, earnings records, pay checks, 
manpower reports, direct labor costs 
added to inventories, indirect labor 
budget reports, credit units for SUB, 
group insurance, payroll taxes, etc. 

The audit of these reports when pre- 
pared from the handposted ledgers was 
comparatively simple, because records 
were available for visual checking at 
any point in the process. The prepara- 
tion of these same reports on mecha- 
nized equipment provides no such vis- 
ual records, and consequently prevents 
audit checking back along the trail of 
transactions. The question of whether 
or not this trail must be recorded in 
the mechanized system cannot be de- 
termined until after there has been a 
review of the internal control. 
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The procedures employed in the 
processing of source data may be un- 
changed by the introduction of machine 
accounting, but the system of internal 
control may well be greatly strength- 
ened by the introduction of this equip- 
ment. Part of this added strength 
arises from the fact that all reports, 
such as the afore-mentioned payroll 
reports, are prepared from identical 
data. 

When these reports were prepared 
from handposted records, it was not 
essential (except perhaps for certain 
governmental reports) that the data in 
each report be identical. The cost of 
reconciling the amounts in such reports 
was often far greater than the value 
received from such accuracy and be- 
cause the reports might vary, however 
slightly, they lacked a positive element 
of control. 

But reports mechanized ac- 
counting program must necessarily be 
prepared from the same data and an 
error in the source material must be 
perpetuated in all reports. A fictitious 
employe added—someone is going to 
find unaccountable hours or dollars or 
people in his report. An error in the 
quantity of production—someone will 
find negative inventory amounts or 
other improbable results. Distribution 
of expense to the wrong account or 
department — budget variations will 
signal the error. Control? With proper 
programming, reports can comprise a 
significant source of internal check. 


in a 


The review of operating results is 
another basic part of the system of 
internal control. Review in this sense 
can be anything from a formal exami- 
nation by independent certified pub- 
lic accountants to simply having 
one person looking over another per- 
son’s shoulder as an operation is per- 
formed. Review can take the form of 
pre-review or post-review. The systems 
man generally has the responsibility 
for pre-review. It is his job to see that 


transactions are scheduled to flow 
through centers and controls which 
will minimize errors and produce ac- 
curate records. With respect to elec- 
tronic devices, programming becomes 
an important part of the systems man’s 
review. It is at this point that unau- 
thorized transactions can be vetoed be- 
fore entering the processing state. 


Post-review is generally considered 
to be the area of the internal auditor. 
Certainly, the auditor must understand 
the programming of transactions, 
whether manual, mechanical or elec- 
tronic, in order to evaluate the finished 
work, but his principal area of re- 
sponsibility is the output of the sys- 
tem. In either the pre-review or the 
post-review, one essential requirement 
exists. The reviewer must be inde- 
pendent. He must be free of retalia- 
tory action by the person reviewed and 
he must be free from self-interest or 
bias. The programmer cannot review 
his own program; the mechanized ac- 
counting department cannot assign one 
of its own members to review the 
efforts of that department. 


The review of the plan of organiza- 
tion’ and related reporting and review- 
ing activities is the proper starting 
point for the evaluation of the system 
of internal control. It is not the pur- 
pose of this discussion to go into the 
methods used to establish effective con- 
trol, such as budgetary controls, stand- 
ard costs, periodic operating reports, 
statistical analysis and the dissemina- 
tion thereof; nor of the importance of 
training programs to strengthen the 
system of internal control or the use 
of protection devices such as cash reg- 
isters, safes, etc. Each of these topics 
requires a discussion of its own. 


Mechanized accounting may elimi- 
nate many of the checking and tracing 
routines that the auditor has used, but 
it will replace the need for these tech- 


(Continued on page 149) 
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Rate Preparation and Proper 


Presentation as It relates to Accounting 


By EDWARD E. KNAUB* 


(An Accounting Conference Address) 


Y SUBJECT is rate preparation 
M and proper presentation as it 

relates to the responsibility of 
the company accountants. 


The following statements on the sub- 
ject are my own and should not be 
construed to imply the view of The 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio. 


The fact that I had the honor of 
being invited to talk to you should not 
be construed to mean I am an expert. In 
fact I was only an expert for less than 
two months and that was immediately 
following my graduation from a rec- 
ognized business university. I can 
truthfully saw that if I knew half as 
much today as I thought I knew then, 
I might be able to squeak through as 
an expert. 


Since we are going to talk about the 
accountant’s responsibility in the prep- 
aration and presentation of rate pro- 
ceedings, it might be well to define 
accounting. 


Accounting has been defined by a 
committee of the American Institute 
of Accountants as “the art of record- 
ing, classifying and summarizing in a 
significant manner and in terms of 
money, transactions and events which 
are, in part at least, of a financial 
character, and interpreting the results 
thereof.” 

George O. May in his book “Finan- 
cial Accounting” has this to say re- 
garding accounting: 


“Tt is an art, not a science, but an art 
of wide and varied usefulness. The 
purely recording function of account- 
ing, though indispensable, concerns 
only technicians. Its analytical and in- 
terpretive functions are of two kinds: 
one type of analysis is intended to 
afford aid to management in the con- 
duct of business and is of interest 
mainly to executives; the other type 
leads to the presentation of state- 
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ments relating to the financial posi- 
tion and results of operations of a busi- 
ness for the guidance of directors 
stockholders, credit grantors, an 
others. This process of financial ac- 
counting, therefore, possesses a wide 
importance for persons who are neither 
accountants nor executives.” 


I do not concur in the thinking of 
some that the accountant controls a 
business. I think the accountant re- 
cords, analyzes reports, and interprets 
the facts which serve as a guide for 
management. 


At the time I attended school we 
were taught that there were only four 
little rules to accounting, but it was 
necessary to learn the meaning of the 
rules, not just the words, and this is 
true of many things that get into the 
accounting field. In a few minutes any 
one could memorize the following rules, 


*Mr. Knaub is chief accountant of the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission. 


E. E. KNAUB 


but it really takes some experience to 
master their meaning: 


Debit what you receive. 

Credit what you dispose of. 
Debit what costs you value. 
Credit what produces you value. 


As Richard S. Storrs stated: 


“The rules which experience sug- 
gests are better than those which 
theorists elaborate in their libraries.” 


And, Christopher 
Ger. Poet, said: 


Martin Wieland, 


“However learned or eloquent, man 
knows nothing truly that he has not 
learned from experience.” 


Actually, accounting has progressed 
a long way from the time when debits 
and credits were the chief items of 
importance. The analytical and inter- 
pretive functions of accounting, by far, 
transcend in importance the mere book- 
keeping aspects. It is the latter which 
become of such importance in the ef- 
fective preparation and presentation 
of data for rate case purposes. Ac- 
cordingly preparation of rate proceed- 
ings should start many years prior to 
the date of filing an application. 


In an inflationary period, such as we 
are now experiencing and have been 
experiencing for many years, there are 
many totally new problems presented. 
I cannot overemphasize the responsi- 
bilities of the accountant to properly 
cope with the analytical and interpre- 
tive problems presented in this new 
era. They require special attention and 
preparation to meet the basic problems 
of adequately meeting the burden of 
proof in rate cases. 


From my observation, there are sev- 
eral matters in the accounting field 
which appear to me to have been taken 
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too lightly by some telephone com- 
panies, which I should like to discuss 
in relation to the preparation of a 
rate proceeding. In fact, in my opin- 
ion, this is preparation. They are as 
follows: 


(1) Determination of proper ac- 
counting and support of such deter- 
mination. 


(2) The full acceptance of the bur- 
den of proof by companies applying 
for rate increases. 

(3) The important challenge and op- 
candy ema for good public relations in 

andling the facts in rate matters. 

(4) The special importance in tele- 
phone rate cases of accurate station 
count at each year end. 


I shall discuss these subjects in order. 


All accounts have to do with cash 
transactions and these are the easy 
ones to account for, but when we get 
into accounting where some judgment 
factors are of prime importance we get 
into difficult areas. One of these areas 
is the matter of the depreciation ac- 
crual rates. However, there is a ques- 
tion in my mind if careful considera- 
tion has been given to this important 
problem by all telephone companies. 
The determination of depreciation ac- 
cruals may be a joint responsibility 
between engineering and accounting, 
perhaps even with the engineering 
having the major responsibility. Never- 
theless, it is the accountant’s responsi- 
bility to see that studies on this sub- 
ject are reviewed periodically, at least 
every three years, in order for the 
accountant to carry out his responsi- 
bilities in reporting and interpreting 
the facts to management and to rate 
bodies among others. 

Here, again, it is necessary to get 
the meaning of depreciation accruals— 
certainly you know the accounting 
treatment, but have you had time to 
actually get into the various elements 
of depreciation? With your permis- 
sion I will discuss the various elements, 
as I understand them. 


What is depreciation? 
Depreciation and depreciation ac- 
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counting are two different and separate 
things. All units of property are at 
one time new; later they are mature 
or well broken in for efficient work, 
and finally they wear out and die, or 
are scrapped. The steady progress 
toward the scrap heap is symbolized by 
the word depreciation. In other words, 
depreciation is actual, or factual, 
caused by the laws of nature. De- 
preciation accounting is an estimate 
designed to properly reflect over the 
years what is happening as a physical 
and economic fact. 


Depreciation accounting is an at- 
tempt made by man to time the as- 
sessment of the cost of the eventual 
loss due to depreciation with the par- 
ticular annual periods in which it 
occurs. 


The trick is to harmonize the two 
because of the definite necessity for 
maintaining the integrity of the in- 
vestment in property and plant so that 
the business does not die when its 
tools wear out. 


Therefore, depreciation accruals 
must be sufficient to maintain indefi- 
nitely the ability of the property to 
continue to render the service contem- 


Left to right: 
Russell Hosmer 
of Union, Me.; 
C. J. Reynolds of 
Chicago, and F. 
A. Morris of Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 


plated by the owners when they in- 
vested their capital. 


Depreciation accruals should take 
into account contingencies caused by 
“Acts of God,’ demands from public 
authority, as well as obsolescence. In 
fact, the U. S. Treasury Department 
recognizes this. They issued a bulletin 
many years ago which stated: 


“The consumption of trade or busi- 
ness capital represented by deprecia- 
tion is an operating cost, the deduction 
of which in computing net income is 
specifically provided for in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code as follows: De- 
preciation, a reasonable allowance for 
the exhaustion, wear and tear of prop- 
erty used in the trade or business, in- 
cluding a reasonable allowance for 
obsolescence.” 


Depreciation accruals are definitely 
an operating cost and not merely a 
theoretical cost and it must be recov- 
ered in the sales price just as other 


costs are. Any business could vanish 
just as surely by failing to collect from 
its customers to cover depreciation, as 
it would if it failed to allow for labor 
and material costs in its prices to 
purchasers. 


Certainly, regulatory bodies have au- 
thority to prescribe rates of accrual. 
However, if the rates of accrual so 
prescribed do not take into account all 
of the various factors, and are not 
sufficient to maintain the integrity of 
the investment, the wages paid for the 
use of money will be higher. This 
raises the earnings requirements and, 
therefore, works to the disadvantage 
of the public. 


I shall endeavor to point out the 
different phases that must be taken 
into consideration in determining de- 
preciation accounting, as I understand 
them. In trying to harmonize depre- 
ciation accounting with actual depre- 
ciation the following must be consid- 
ered: 
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Depreciation has been described by 
some to be subdivided under the fol- 
lowing headings: 


(1) Physical. 
(2) Functional. 
(3) Acts of God. 


Physical depreciation is wear and 
tear, which involves friction vibration, 
which is purely mechanical loss, metal 
fatigue, oxidation, etc., which are 
caused by natural forces. Certainly, 
adequate maintenance can retard wear 
and tear. 

Under functional causes there are to 
be found losses caused by inadequacy, 
which are losses of investment brought 
about by demand which 
makes it necessary to replace an other- 
wise efficient asset. For example, a 
unit of property may be physically fit, 
but inadequate to the demands of the 
public. 

Another 
vestment 


increased 


set of causes of loss of in- 
may be gathered under the 
heading of supersession, which general 
term defines a loss caused by the ap- 
pearance of more efficient assets than 
those presently employed making it 
necessary to replace present equip- 
ment if better service is to be met. 
Another element is obsolescence, de- 
fined by the courts as changes in the 
art, shifting of business centers, loss 
of trade, inadequacy supersession, pro- 
hibitory laws, and other things which, 
apart from physical deterioration, op- 
erate to cause plant elements, or the 
plant as a whole, to suffer diminution 
in value. 

The above is cited for the purpose of 
showing the necessity of the attempt 
made by man to harmonize deprecia- 
tion accounting in such a manner as 
to keep the investment intact. 

Under the heading “Act of God” must 
be segregated losses of investment 
which are attributable to accidents, in- 
cluding fires, structural and those 
caused by disease; that is, crystalliza- 
tion, electrolysis and failure of supply 
in the case of use of natural gas or 
Demand from 
public authority also is an important 
element. 


local water companies. 


In spite of the fact that more care- 
ful studies have made on this 
subject, it may be said that a human 
being is unable to prognosticate some 
of the elements far enough in the fu- 
ture Acts of God, and de- 
mands of public authority) to adjust 
the accrual to have the invest- 
ment recouped at the time of the re- 
tirement of some units of property, and 
it is that units of 
property may last longer than origi- 
nally estimated. Through research 
work, in most instances, possible 
changes in the art can be anticipated 
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been 


(such as 


rates 


also true some 


Left to 


right: Manichi Nogami and Saburo Ninoseki, both of Tokyo, Japan; 


William Surgi Sr. and Roy J. Surgi, both of New Orleans, La. 


on the average for all classes of plant 
far enough in advance to make any 
necessary periodic adjustments in ac- 
crual rates. In some cases, more spe- 
cific interpretation and adjustment can 
be made. 


It is necessary for constant studies 
to be made of the depreciation accru- 
als, say every two to three years, if 
we expect them to keep pace with 
changes affecting the actual deprecia- 
tion, especially in an era of fast mov- 
ing developments, and inflationary 
prices constantly changing. 

Speaking of the effects of inflation 
on depreciation accounting, I am re- 
minded of an excellent article appear- 
ing in the Public Utilities Fortnightly, 
(Sept. 11, 1952), by Chairman Harold 
A. Secragg of the Pennsylvania com- 
mission, in which he said: 


“In addition to looking after the 
interest of the consumers, it is the 
responsibility of the commission to be 
careful not to impair the integrity of 
invested utility capital... . 

“Any business whose capital is 
shrinking in terms of relative pur- 
chasing power is failing to recover its 
total economic costs, including adequate 
return, and, in fact, is cannibalizing 
its own capital. The attraction of new 
capital in these circumstances becomes 
exceedingly difficult and only under 
unfavorable terms, which results, in 
the long run, in higher prices to con- 
sumers or poor service, or both. 

“A logical conclusion is that in de- 
termining an equitable and fair rate 
of return, consideration should be 
given to restating the capital base to 
which current earnings are related in 
terms of dollars representing a uni- 
form unit of wealth or purchasing 
power. The law of Pennsylvania, 
which requires the commission to give 
consideration to the reproduction cost 
of the property in which a utility’s 
capital is invested, recognizes this basic 
economic principle.” 


While neither the commission, gener- 
ally, nor the Internal Revenue Bureau, 


has specifically recognized the effect 
of the decrease in the value of the 
dollar on the determination of depre- 
ciation provisions or allowances, the 
matter is getting increasing attention 
and study in many quarters. Some 
commissions have given some recogni- 
tion to the problem. It has for a 
number of years been commented on in 
the report of the Rate Committee of 
the NARUC. Accountants, economists, 
financial and business men, generally, 
are getting more concerned about this 
special aspect of inflation. I call it to 
your attention as a problem deserving 
your careful attention because I am 
convinced that as inflation continues 
its effect on depreciation determination 
will be of increasingly greater impor- 
tance in future rates cases. 


Whatever aspect of depreciation 
being considered—be it the determina- 
tion of the appropriate annual accrual, 
the determination of the effect on the 
latter of the change in value of the 
dollar—the most important problem, in 
my judgment, is the matter of the 
preparation and submission of ade- 
quate proof of the reasonableness and 
validity of the result adopted. The fact 
that judgment is involved does not in 
any sense relieve the necessity of sub- 
mitting proof attesting to the reason- 
ableness of the judgment applied. This 
is too often overlooked in rate fro- 
ceedings. Too often when’ companies 
rely on the commission and its staff to 
“come up with the right answer,” they 
find either that the views of the com- 
mission were different from what they 
thought or that the opposition has 
raised so many questions that without 
sound affirmative proof on the part of 
the company, the is pre- 
cluded from coming up with a sound 
answer. 


commission 


This brings me to my second point- 


(Continued on page 152) 
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HE Commercial Committee has 
undertaken the responsibility of 
studying, on a continuing basis, 

the many new commercial aspects of 

modernization, automation, centraliza- 
tion and streamlining of telephone 
service. Every major step in this evo- 
lutionary process affects our customers 
in some way. There is much evidénce 
to support the statement that, in many 
areas, not too good a commercial job 
has been prepare our cus- 
tomers in such a way that the changes 
service and 


done to 


are recognized as better 
more efficiency in our operations, hence 
holding down rates and, in general, 
gaining customer acceptance. 

machine account- 
ing, mark-sensing of toll tickets, Direct 
Distance Dialing, 2-5 numbering, 
growth of extended area service, and 
recorded intercept are but some of the 
processes of change that pose a com- 
mercial responsibility for customer ed- 
ucation. 


Dial conversions, 


As an aftermath of many techno- 
logical changes, we are startled to 
realize that many of the avenues of 
daily, weekly or monthly contact with 
our customers are eliminated. For ex- 
ample, most medium and small-sized 
dial conversions eliminate all telephone 
company personnel from the communi- 
ties involved. This takes away local 
payrolls, and forms a barrier of isola- 
tion between company and telephone 
users. 

Modern 
brought centralization of per- 
sonnel to provide greater flexibility in 
dispatching, with resultant 
productivity. This means better serv- 
ice for the customer, but unless he un- 
derstands, he will resent not seeing 
almost daily the familiar face of the 
combinationman or exchange manager 
in the community. 

We feel that this is a matter of 


plant operations also have 
about 


increased 
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prime importance in planning and eval- 
uating a public relations program. Reg- 
ular and frequent contacts either in 
person or by telephone should be made 
with customers in such exchanges. This 
is especially important with business 
and other leaders in the community. 

Centralized accounting and machine 
billing bring about immediate commer- 
cial repercussions. The local postmaster 
loses the sale of postage if the state- 
ments are mailed from one exchange. 
The new punch card statement is 
puzzling to many subscribers, especially 
where elderly people are involved. A 
radically different type of toll state- 
ment requires adjustment in the in- 
ternal auditing and checking processes 
of larger customers. 

Several companies which have en- 
tered this field have found that it is 
wise to use one or two exchanges or 
areas as testing grounds for such new 


methods. Customer reaction, routine 
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problems and ideas for improvement 
can then be determined and appraised 
and necessary corrective measures 
taken before the plan is adopted for 
the company as a whole. Better meth- 
ods of customer education, or explana- 
tion, also can be planned. 

The commercial program of the 1959 
annual convention deals with these 
and other phases of the subject. These 
are but random considerations touching 
on the over-all problem. Your commit- 
tee intends to prepare reports through- 
out the year which will reflect the 
experiences of various companies which 
have successfully carried out one or 
more of the modernization steps and 
still maintained, or even improved, 
good customer relations. It is hoped 
that the progress of the committee’s 
efforts may be made available to the 
entire industry through state telephone 
associations, USITA bulletins and the 
industry publications. 





Left to right: John Fox of Waldron, Mich.; W. J. Royen and B. E. Simonson, 
both of Washington, D. C.; and Francis X. Welch, Washington editor of Ter- 
LEPHONY and editor of Public Utilities Fortnightly. 
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SHERRON STAINLESS STEEL BOOTHS 


prompttravelers to keep in touch 


in Boston’s busy South Station 





In the hurly-burly of Boston’s South Station, 
these bright and shining Sherron stainless 
steel multiple booths stand out... an oasis 
of convenience for hurrying travelers. 


No need to scurry around in search of a 
telephone booth . . . or wait impatiently for 
one to become available. And no reason to 
give up making a call. 


Here is paystation service unlimited... in an 
imposing, space-saving telephone booth for- 
mation that is possible only with Sherron 
steel booths. 


These twin banks of 16 joined booths (two 
rows of eight, back to back) are one answer 
to the problem of how to serve the public 
best . . . and most profitably. REA and UL 
approved. 


There's a Sherron booth for every location and budget in either zinc coated, cold rolled or stainless steel 


SHERRON METALLIC CORP., 1201 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN 37, N.Y. 
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NDUSTRIAL technology, or “auto- 
] mation,” has liquidated two roman- 

tic workers—the telegraph operator 
and the steam locomotive fireman. A 
diesel locomotive still carries a worker 
listed as “fireman,” but his main pur- 
pose seems to be for emergencies in the 
engine cab, if the engineer drops dead 
at the throttle or something. The coal 
burning locomotive will soon be a mu- 
seum piece. The diesel is more efficient 
than the old steam locomotive. It can 
pull as many cars as a drawbar will 
hold. 

The old telegraph operator, whose 
mastery of the Morse Code was sort 
of a sacrament, was romantic in a less 
lusty way than the fireman. The te- 
legrapher’s “bug’’ was the link which 
kept the universe together. The Morse 
operator has been replaced by elec- 
tronic teleprinters. A generation ago 
the telegrapher was indispensable. 
Brokerage offices needed a telegraph 
operator to keep in touch with Wall 
Street. Newspaper offices had a Morse 
operator on duty to take the AP or 
the UP report. Trains’ orders were 
conveyed from the division dispatcher’s 
office by telegraph code. And, of course, 
the two big telegraph companies, West- 
ern Union and Postal, on a 
foundation of Morse men. 


rested 


Telegraph operators handled a lot 
of confidential communications and 
walked through life with as many se- 
crets as a priest, a lawyer or a doctor. 
A reporter filing an exclusive story had 
to depend upon the integrity of the 
telegraph operator not to “leak” the 
story to the opposition. They were 
noble breeds, the telegraph 
and the fireman. 

So it goes with the telephone indus- 
try today. In the United States there 
are approximately 66 million telephones, 
more than half of the 117.8 million in 
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operator . 


Some Commercial Aspects 


of Automation 


By E. H. UTZMAN* 


(A Commercial Conference Address) 


the world. Each day in the United 
States 245 million conversations hum 
over the wires. There are more than 
500 calls a year for every person. At 
any second of the business day more 
than 2 million people are talking on 
telephones in the United States alone. 

As with the locomotive fireman and 
the Morse telegrapher, the telephone op- 
erator is feeling the effects of automa- 
tion. Today, approximately 94 per cent 
of all the telephones in the United 
States are connected to dial systems. 
This is removing the need for local 
telephone operators. 

Telephone people in talking shop to- 
day use terminology that was unheard 
of a few years ago. It’s a sign of the 
times that shows the rapid advance- 
ments that are being made in our tech- 
nology and service concepts. Commer- 
cial people will do well to be alert to 
such changes and their impact on public 
relations, sales, advertising, collections, 
directories, business office procedures 
and many other activities in this field. 
Here are some examples. 

2-5 Numbering. The phrase “2-5 
numbering” has become almost as well 
known with telephone customers as it 
is with telephone employes. This in- 
volves numbers for entire exchanges 
and requires great care and adequate 
explanation to our customers well in 
advance of the scheduled cutover date. 
Two years notice is not too long for 
large exchanges and one year should 
be a minimum. This gives customers 
time to change numbers of printed 
matter, signs, etc., so they will be ready 
when the change comes. 

Mark-Sensing and Machine Account- 
ing. Mark-sensing and machine ac- 
counting (data processing) require 

*Mr. Utzman is Commercial 


The Southwestern States 
wood, Tex. 


Superintendent of 
Telephone Co., Brown- 


new billing methods, a new look for 
bills and toll statements for customers 
and sometimes a different procedure 
for payment. Here, again, public un- 
derstanding and acceptance is a com- 
mercial job and an important one. 

Microfilming of Toll Tickets. Micro- 
filming of toll tickets, now being done 
by many companies, is a method that 
enables the company to furnish the cus- 
tomer with the toll ticket made by the 
operator at the time his call was made. 
This, too, has required much advance 
publication and subscriber education. 

Direct Distance Dialing. Direct Dis- 
tance Dialing (DDD) is becoming al- 
most a household word in many areas. 
Acceptance of this service by the pub- 
lic requires careful advance planning 
ahead of conversions and adequate cus- 
tomer instruction. Conversion of CDO 
exchanges and institution of DDD and 
other mechanical methods usually 
means that a community will experi- 
ence the loss or reduction of telephone 
personnel. This, also, is a delicate pub- 
lic relations problem and an important 
one. The trend is to move local operat- 
ing and plant people to central points 
for greater efficiency, thus further re- 
ducing the telephone population in 
smaller exchanges. It then becomes an 
important responsibility of the com- 
pany to maintain adequate contact 
with customers in these areas and see 
that the company is properly repre- 
sented in community activities. 

These are some of the responsibilities 
that concern us today. We, as an in- 
dustry, are moving away from our 
customers. We must not overlook the 
importance of providing means whereby 
we can keep in touch with all of our 
customers. In our daily rush to con- 
vert our exchanges to non-attended dial 
operation, we must not overlook the 
fact that ours is a service organiza- 
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tion and 
sell. To sell 


service is all we have to 
this service to satisfied 
customers we must keep in contact 
with these customers. If we convert 
our exchanges to dial operation, dis- 
continue business offices in small towns, 
create collection agencies supervised 
by people other than telephone em- 
ployes, it is not possible for the in- 
dustry to keep “the common touch” 
that is so badly needed in order that 
adequate relations might be 
tained. 


main- 


Neither chance nor mere good for- 
tune have brought this nation the 
finest telephone service in the world. 
The American people today enjoy this 
service as a result of their own enter- 
prise and common sense. The people 
of this nation have found more and 
more ways to use the telephone in their 
daily lives. They have encouraged ini- 
tiative and invention. They have made 
the job of providing telephone service a 
public trust. At the same time they 
have given telephone companies, under 
regulation, the freedom and resources 
to do their job as well as possible. In 
this climate of freedom and responsi- 
bility, telephone companies have pro- 
vided service of steadily increasing 
value. In the years since World War 
II, the public demand for service has 
been so great that the industry has 
carried out the most con- 
struction program undertaken. 
The people in America made this pro- 
gram possible. 


extensive 
ever 


Now, some 15 years after the war, 
the term “extended service” means 
much more than being able to provide 
a telephone for those who want it. 
Today, the telephone in America has 
gained many new dimensions as the 
industry offers more and more things 
to meet the wants of the American 
people, things that add even more va- 
riety and convenience to its service: 
Telephones in attractive colors that 
blend or contrast with any decorative 
scheme; telephones with illuminated 
dials that seen in the dark; 
telephones with push buttons to answer 


can be 
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Left to right: G. C. Kanney and V. J. Bradfield, both of Laporte, Ind.; R. C. Reno, 
editor of TELEPHONY, and J. P. Galligan of Burlingame, Cal. 


several lines; equipment that will auto- 
matically answer calls when no one is 
in and give and take recorded 
sages. 


mes- 


These are only a few of many. Tele- 
phone men and women with experience 
and skill, backed by the great flexi- 
bility of their communications network, 
are writing the story of steadily im- 
proving telephone service. 

It is with concern now that we re- 
view some of the aspects of automation 
that confront us in the commercial de- 
partment. We want to take this op- 
portunity to discuss a few of these 
things previously mentioned with you 
now. 

My company has been very active in 
the conversion of its exchanges to dial. 
At the end of World War II, we were 
approximately 25 per cent dial. We 
are now about 91 per cent. We have 
experienced many problems along the 
line. 

One of the greatest, I believe, was 
subscriber education and acceptance of 
the company’s dial program, particu- 
larly in small communities where it 
was necessary to convert either mag- 
neto or common battery exchanges to 
non-attended dial operation. To do 


Left to right: 
A. H. Brown and 
N. T. Sanderson, 
both of Byron, 
Ont., Canada, and 
jJ. A. Cheesman 
of Washington, 
D. C. 


this we found it necessary to eliminate 
the business office and move all com- 
mercial operations into a centralized 
business office. It was also necessary 
to create collection agencies on a con- 
tractual basis with people other than 
telephone company employes. We re- 
ceived the usual subscriber complaints 
by not being able to call up the local 
operator and obtain the time of day, 
or the whereabouts of the family doc- 
tor who did not answer his telephone. 
In other words, we began to lose the 
“common touch.” 

To overcome this condition we cre- 
ated a policy whereby our business 
office people in the commercial control 
exchange would contact by telephone at 
least 10 per cent of the CDO subscrib- 
ers each month. In these telephone 
contacts we tried to determine the sub- 
scribers’ reaction to our service. While 
this method of subscriber contact has 
proved highly successful, it does not 
take the place of personal contacts that 
were possible through 100 per cent 
local operation. 


2-5 Numbering 
In our dial conversion program, we, 
of course, entered into the 2-5 number- 
ing plan made necessary to fit into the 


national program designed for ultimate 


Direct Distance Dialing. 
we were confronted with subscriber 
acceptance. Many of you are very 
familiar with these problems, but let 
me say that we cannot overemphasize 
the need for proper subscriber educa- 
tion in order that this program might 
be carried out successfully. 


Here again 


To do this, we feel that, at least in 
the larger exchanges, a two-year pro- 
gram should be outlined. This would 
provide sufficient time for business cus- 
tomers to consider the necessity of 
number changes. It will help the cus- 


(Continued on page 58) . 
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tomer to plan his printing require- 
ments where telephones numbers are 
used and to coordinate them with the 
telephone company’s plans. We feel the 
telephone industry -has an obligation 
to provide the with new 
telephone numbers as far in advance 
as possible. 


subscriber 


There are many ways that this can 
be successfully handled. One way we 
have found that meets with very good 
subscriber acceptance is “dial number 
plates.” These plates are printed with 
the subscriber’s number and mailed to 
the subscriber with an explanation of 
how to mount them on the telephone 
dial, together with information as to 
when the new number will become ef- 
fective. The use of dial number plates 
has proven successful particularly 
when dial conversions are made re- 
quiring a 100 per cent number change. 


Microfilming Toll Tickets 

Many companies today are micro- 
filming toll tickets and mailing to the 
customer the toll ticket that was made 
by the operator at the time the call 
was placed. This has met with very 
good subscriber acceptance in the areas 
where it However, it has cre- 
ated a need for proper subscriber ac- 
ceptance. Most companies that have 
used this method of billing toll tickets 
have first entered into a subscriber in- 
formation program by notifying each 
subscriber of the company’s plans, en- 
closing prints of toll tickets with de- 
tailed instructions on how to read and 
interpret them. 


is used. 


This is another phase of automation 
that affects our offices. A 
company contemplating entering into a 
program of microfilming toll tickets 
should give consideration, above all, to 
the impact it have on their 
public relations. 


business 


would 


Machine Subscriber Billing 
Another 


aspect of automation that 
affects our business office operations is 
machine subscriber billing. Many com- 
panies today are using some form of 
machine billing of subscriber accounts. 
Machine billing of subscriber accounts 
has created quite a burden on commer- 
cial » people. In most cases, it was 
necessary that the form of subscriber 
bill be completely changed since a 
punched card type of bill must be used. 

Our company is one of the many 
companies that has entered into this 
program. While we have been able to 
improve many of our accounting meth- 
ods, we have created problems, some 
of which we have not as yet wholly 
overcome in dealing with sub- 
First it was necessary that 
we test subscriber acceptance of new 
billing practices and procedures. This 
was done by moving into the program 
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our 
scribers. 


Left to right: 


F. S. Givens and Ernest Jordan, both of Richmond, Va.; J. G. 


Bonner of Galion, O.; Mrs. C. T. Moore of Harrison, Ark., and Mr. Moore. 


gradually, billing only a few exchanges 
each month until finally all exchanges 
of the company were placed on ma- 
chine billing. 

There are many aspects to this phase 
of automation. You must first attempt 
to sell the subscriber on the fact that 
your company is trying to improve its 
methods of billing that will automati- 
cally provide him with an improved 
service. What we mean by improved 
service in this phase would be that the 
subscriber’s account would be mailed 
out promptly when due regularly each 
month, enabling the subscriber to be- 
come educated to our billing and col- 
lection practices. 

Some companies have used a very 
satisfactory method of advance pub- 
lication. This publication was in the 
form of letters going to each indi- 
vidual subscriber, informing them of 
the company’s immediate plans to- 
gether with some long-range planning 
information. We recommend this as a 
very advisable step when any company 


Mrs. Mayme Workman, secretary of the 
Independent Telephone Pioneer Asso- 
ciation and traffic editor of TELEPHONY; 
and Bernard F. Robey of Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


is contemplating entering into a ma- 
chine subscriber billing practice. 


Direct Distance Dialing 


Dialing (DDD) is 
now in effect in many areas of the 
United States and is coming faster 
than many of us may realize. This is 
another form of automation that we 
people in the commercial department 
The 
nation to- 
vast in- 


Direct Distance 


should give due consideration to. 
economic conditions of our 
day have brought about a 
crease in toll operation. Consequently, 
this condition has resulted in the ad- 
vent of Nation-Wide Toll Dialing. The 
Nation-Wide Toll Dialing plan provides 
for satisfactory over-all service be- 
tween any two telephones in this coun- 
try and Canada, as many calls as 
possible being dialed directly by sub- 
scribers (Direct Distance Dialing) and 
as many as possible of the remainder 
being dialed by operators (Operator 
Distance Dialing). 


It is important to realize that the 
only type of call which can be han- 
dled on a DDD basis at the 
time is a sent-paid, station-to-station 
call, which includes the largest segment 
of present toll traffic. It must be pos- 
sible to extend this call from start to 
finish under the control of the calling 
subscriber’s dial. In other words, both 
the calling and the called parties must 
be served by a dial central office and 
all inter-connecting equipment must be 
automatic in operation. Collect calls, 
person-to-person calls, paystation calls, 
calls to manually operated exchanges, 
and calls on which time and charge 
reports are requested must be handled 
by operators, as they are now. 


present 


I am sure that there is not a tele- 
phone representative today that does 
not know these facts. We point them 
out, however, in order to direct your 
thoughts to some of the problems that 
the commercial people are going to be 
confronted with whenever Direct Dis- 
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Report of USITA 


Kngineering Committee 


By P. H. HENSON, Chairman 


HIS is a report 
Engineering 


of the USITA 
Committee on its 
1958-1959 association year activi- 
With some degree of pride, we 
can point to participation in a number 
of worthwhile undertakings, certain of 
which can be recorded as accomplish- 
ments of note. We also trust that plans 
which have been formulated and im- 
plemented will later lead to significant 
contributions. With this self-imposed 
pat on the back, we can now report 
specific activities of the general com- 
mittee and the five sub-committees. 


ties. 


(1) General Committee. The general 
committee has again occupied this as- 
sociation year by considering and act- 
ing on general engineering problems 
and attempting to keep abreast of the 
activities of the sub-committees. Last 
year we tried to stay ahead—this year 
we were content to stay abreast. The 
general engineering problems were con- 
cerned largely with the evaluation of 
new products and equipment. Several 
manufacturers sought advice on prod- 
ucts and procedures under develop- 
ment. In keeping with association 
policy, the principle of operation or 
design was evaluated and not the end 
product itself. 

On June 23 and 24, 1959, a meeting 
of the general committee, together with 
representatives from the plant com- 
mittee and engineering sub-committees, 
was held with Bell System personnel 
to discuss and evaluate procedures and 
equipments that will require industry 
wide coordination in the near future. 
As a result of these meetings, the 
committee is now preparing for dis- 
tribution to member companies a series 
of bulletins on various technical sub- 
jects. Those bulletins already issued or 
now being readied for distribution 
cover such subjects as (1) Dataphone 
Service and Facilities; (2) Buried 
Cable Distribution; (3) PBX Inward 
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and Outward Toll Dialing; (4) Trans- 
mission Maintenance; (5) Microwave 
Radio; (6) Closed Circuit TV, and (7) 
Numbering Plan Area Codes, Credit 
Card and Special Charge Calls Han- 
dled on a DDD basis. 

It is the consensus of your commit- 
tee that if the distribution of such 
bulletins can be perpetuated, we will 
have developed an excellent means of 
alerting member companies to opera- 
tional future planning that will require 
industry-wide coordination. 

The Engineering Committee also 
participated in the preparation of the 
Joint Report on Mark-Sensing Toll 
Tickets that was distributed to member 
companies in May. Aside from these 
specific projects, other committee ac- 
tivities are reflected in the following 
Sub-committee reports. 

(2) Subcommittee on 
Carrier. 


Radio and 
This sub-committee has been 
active, as usual, in connection with 
Federal Communications Commission 
matters. Specifically the subcommittee 
(1) has participated in hearings and 
determinations on the frequency band 
above 890 MC; (2) has done similarly 
on the fact-findings hearings for the 
25-890 MC band; (3) has handled a 
number of relatively minor FCC ac- 
tions or proposed actions, and (4) is 
presently well under way on a dial 
mobile radio study leading toward the 
objective of compatability between the 
systems of various manufacturers. This 
objective will be realized through the 
preparation of minimum performance 


The address entitled “Chickens 
and Eggs” presented at the 
USITA Convention Engineering 
Conference will be published in 
a forthcoming issue. 


standards for the guidance of both 
telephone company purchasers and 
manufacturers. 

The FCC statutory inquiry concern- 
ing allocations above 890 MC was ini- 
tiated during the reign of the former 
sub-committee chairman, Marcus L. 
Donaldson. Since the inital USITA 
presentation, the sub-committee has 
participated in the preparation of the 
follow-up briefs and petitions. The 
sub-committee, and particularly Chair- 
man Ross H. Herrick, has assisted in 
the preparation of an association pre- 
sentation to FCC regarding provisions 
for the 900 MC services displaced in 
favor of military radio-location serv- 
ices. 

The sub-committee, together with 
Thomas R. Warner, USITA radio en- 
gineer, and the association legal coun- 
sel, presented the USITA position to 
the FCC in its statutory inquiry con- 
cerning frequencies in the 25-890 MC 
band. Efforts in this hearing were di- 
rected primarily toward the procure- 
ment of suitable provisions in the 
840-890 MC band for microwave point- 
to-point service. A further effort in 
this hearing was concerned with land, 
mobile radio, with emphasis on the 
need for suitable common carrier pro- 
visions. 

The dial mobile radio study now in 
process started with a meeting on 
Aug. 11 and 12, 1959 in Lorain, O. A 
second step was taken at a meeting 
held in Washington, D. C., on Sept. 15 
and 16, 1959. The meetings served to 
develop a list of firm system require- 
ments based on the performance fea- 
tures requested by the operating tele- 
phone companies that were found to 
be within the limitations of practicality 
and economy for the manufacturers. 

Later, the sub-committee will develop 
minimum performance standards for 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Raytheon.. 





RAYTHEON’s 200-AMP 
BATTERY CHARGER is just % ; — 


one of the new Rectichargers in- 
troduced at the 1959 U.S.1.T.A. 


convention in Chicago. If you did 
not pick up the facts at the show, 
you can get them by writing 
Raytheon, Manchester, N. H. 





PBX - PABX ‘ MANUAL - STEP-BY-STEP - X-BAR | 


RC-50K200: 200-ampere, sili- 
con battery charger is added to 
Raytheon’'s 50-volt Recticharger 
line. This unit is 46 inches high 
by 30 inches wide by 29 inches 
deep—less than half the size of 
its selenium counterpart. 


RC-SOAQ9: This new 9-ampere 
rating provides reserve capacity 
for growing exchanges. RC-50A9 
adapts to 19, 23 or 30-inch 
mounting and occupies only 15 
inches of vertical rack space. 


RC-140A3: This new 3-ampere, 
66-cell charger was designed for 
130-140 volt power-board appli- 
cations. Companion 6- and 12- 
ampere units, silicon CEMF cells 
and control panels give Raytheon 
a complete power panel line. 


RC-50A18: Another intermedi- 
ate charger rating to meet a rec- 
ognized power requirement for 
large PBX’s and medium-sized 
CDO's. This 18-ampere silicon 
oharger is only 20 inches high. 


AUTOMATIC TOLL-TICKETING - ELECTRONIC SWITCHING - CARRIER - 


....-.In the power field 
with new 


equipment 


CHICAGO, 1959— Raytheon answers the 
power supply needs of a rapidly growing 
telephone industry by expanding its 50- 
and 130-volt battery charger lines. 


This new power equipment utilizes Ray- 
theon-developed and thoroughly tested sili- 
con-rectifier circuitry that offers greater 
reliability with less maintenance. 


These new, highly efficient Rectichargers 
are up to 50% smaller than comparable se- 
lenium models — saving valuable floor and 
rack space. 


For literature on these new units or for help 
with any of your battery charger or bat- 
tery eliminator requirements, simply write 
Raytheon Company, Manchester, New 
Hampshire. 


RAYTHEON COMPANY 


industrial Apparatus Division 


Excellence in Electronics 


MICROWAVE 





dial mobile radio systems based on the 
conclusions of both operating compa- 
nies and suppliers. It is anticipated that 
the sub-committee will later pursue the 
determination of standards for micro- 
wave radio, carrier systems and aux- 
iliary testing equipment. 

(3) Subcommittee on Direct Dis- 
tance Dialing (DDD). A meeting of 
this sub-committee with Bell System 
representatives, on Sept. 15 and 16, 
1959 was the only formal meeting held 
during the association year. The 
agenda for this meeting was compiled 
to cover subjects which required clar- 
ification and to invite the disclosure 
of plans which may affect overall toll 
dialing operations. 


The meeting further provided an 
opportunity to review the revisions 
being incorporated in a new issue of 
the “‘Notes on Distance Dialing.” Typ- 
ical of the agenda items discussed are 
the following subjects: 


(a) Numbering plans of the future. 

(b) Transmission objectives. 

(c) Direct Distance Dialing of person- 
to-person, collect and special calls. 

(d) Access codes. 

(e) Protection of office codes in 
tiguous number plan areas. 

(f) Office balance. 

(g) PABX inward 
ing. 

(h) Alternate routing problems. 

(i) Supervision and pulsing require- 
ments. 


con- 


and outward dial- 


The minutes of this meeting will be 
made available to member companies 
in the near future. Further, at such 
time as the new issue of “Notes on 
Direct Distance Dialing” is readied for 
distribution, same will be made avail- 
able to those who require the informa- 
tion in planning for adequate toll 
service. 

The sub-committee considers such 
joint meetings to be a valuable con- 


Safety Thumb Tacks 
By John A. Bracken 


Bits of safety reasoning, either pointed or flat, depending upon the 


way you look at them. 


“Start today planning for tomorrow’s Safety.” 


“Sow carelessness, reap accidents.” 


“No one expects to have an accident, everyone hopes not to have one.” 


“Take necessary steps 
s ” 
accidents. 


“Cross 


Left to right: 
Dick Post of 
Brownwood, Tex.; 
Henk Bartelink 
and Bill Wilkens, 
both of Concord, 
N. H. 


tribution to the success of DDD and 
firmly believes that the industry will 
profit by a periodic exchange of views. 
DDD is in the process of evolution 
and new developments which will affect 
the quality and economy of the service 


Left to right: Richard Friehe of Chicago; D. S. Seitz of York, Pa.; Gene Tuel of 
Raytown, Mo., and Hugh Skidmore of Chicago. 
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to remove the potential cause of foreseeable 


intersections cautiously, learn to live by learning to look.” 


will continue to present technical prob- 
lems of mutual interest. For optimum 
results, it is necessary to continue to 
coordinate the procedures and_ tech- 
nical aspects of this important phase 
of telephony. 


(4) Subcommittee on Engineering 
Education. This sub-committee ar- 
ranged for the third annual Telephone 
Engineering Conference at Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
A total of 45 men registered—the larg- 
est class to date. The Conference was 
held from June 28 to July 17. 


The 1959 program varied from previ- 
ous programs in that the accounting 
course was dropped and the over-all 
course shortened from four to 
three weeks. Questionnaires from the 
previous two conferences had indicated 
that accounting was of little value to 
this group, and shortening the program 
enabled the university to hold the 
registration fee to $500.... 


was 


The experience gained in conducting 
these conferences has resulted in im- 
provements each year. We are of the 
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opinion that this is definitely a worth- 
while activity and should be continued. 
(5) Sub-committee on Transmission 
and Protection. The sub-committee’s 
primary effort has been directed to- 
wards the formation and implementa- 
tion of additional state level transmis- 
and communication improvement 
committees. This is a continuation of 
the program initiated in 1958. Early 
this year a memorandum was sent out 
by the (USITA) Washington office to 
all state association secretaries. This 
memorandum pointed out that the 
USITA board of directors had adopted 
the recommendation of the Engineering 
Committee that state associations be 
urged to set up committees, particu- 
larly in view of the growing need for 
joint action in connection with Direct 
Distance Dialing, SAGE Program, and 
other present and contemplated nation- 
wide government, military, and civilian 
networks, and Dataphone service. 


sion 


Ten state associations have appointed 
either a committee or a chairman to be 
responsible for this activity. ... 

Following this action the committee 
prepared the first in a series of in- 
formation memoranda. This first mem- 
orandum explained the objectives of 
the state committees and suggested 
that each name the committee the In- 
dependent Transmission and Communi- 
cation Improvement Committee (TCI). 
The memorandum also suggested a 
procedure for initiating the function- 
ing of the committee and a committee 
program which included the assembling 
of information on, developing coordi- 
nated plans, and securing proper trans- 
mission in connection with the follow- 
ing: 


Code assignments and DDD arrange- 
ments. 

Intertoll trunks. 

Toll connected trunks. 


Left to right: W. H. Brady of Creston, Ia.; Ed P. Burney of Lafayette, Ga.; 
W. B. Harrison of Alfred, N. Y., and V. L. Rhine of Anderson, Mo. 


EAS and inter-office trunks. 
Subscriber loops. 


In the memorandum it was also sug- 
gested to the state committee that they 
request the Bell state manager to ap- 
point a Bell TCI committee to work 
with the Independent committee which 
has been designated. 


This memorandum was developed in 
cooperation with the advisory staff of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The memorandum was distributed 
from the office in Washington to all 
state association secretaries and Inde- 
pendent TCI committees, and to all 
associated Bell companies by the Amer- 
ican company. 

The committee is continuing to work 
with the pilot Independent TCI com- 
mittee in South Carolina in developing 
information and suggested projects 
which will be made available through 
subsequent information memoranda. 

It is felt that these TCI committees 
can furnish the opportunity to develop 
the needed cooperation and coordina- 


Left to right: Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Ferguson Jr. of Mankato, Minn.; R. H. Stone 
of Galion, O., and Mrs. George C. Richert of Washington, D. C. 
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tion between the Independents and the 
Bell System, and between Independents. 
Such coordination is becoming essential 
in furnishing a modern, progressive 
nationwide telephone system. This 
committee is continuing to encourage 
those states which have not set up 
committees to do so, and to furnish 
the inspiration for the committees 
which are appointed to realize the op- 
portunity and obligation which exists 
for them to make a substantial contri- 
bution to the orderly development of 
such an essential service in the nation. 

(6) Subcommittee on New Tech- 
niques and Devices. This sub-commit- 
tee has considered several. methods of 
meeting its responsibility to member 
companies. It has been concluded that 
major and significant techniques and 
developments should receive the atten- 
tion and study of the sub-committee as 
opposed to minor advances or contri- 
butions in the way of improved tools, 
testing equipment, plant materials and 
component parts. 

In conjunction and cooperation with 
the general committee, it is anticipated 
that this sub-committee will assist in 
the preparation of engineering com- 
mittee bulletins on certain subject 
areas. Toward this end, the sub-com- 
mittee is presently making a prelimi- 
nary evaluation of the and 
engineering aspects of electronic 
switching. As this or other subject 
area investigations are completed, de- 
tailed reports will be prepared for dis- 
tribution to member companies. 


economic 


From the above reports, ‘it can be 
seen that the 1958-1959 association 
year has been a busy one for all serv- 
ing on the Engineering Committee. We 
trust that some of the work has been 
constructive. 

It has been an honor and a pleasure 
to serve the association during the 
past year. The assistance and coopera- 
tion of all concerned is gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 
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WENTY years ago it required over 
17 days to complete a commercial 
flight around the world. Today, it 
requires less than three days to make 
the same flight in jet airliners. 
Recently, off the coast of Florida, an 
experiment was conducted in which 
mail was sent by rocket from a ship in 
the Atlantic to the mainland. 


Last month, Congress levied an addi- 
tional one cent gasoline tax to assure 
the continuation of the mammoth inter- 
state highway program which will pro- 
vide this country with a highway sys- 
tem permitting private transportation 
possibilities undreamed of 20 years ago. 

In all these developments we find 
speed, reliability, and quality as essen- 
tial ingredients of the progress being 
made. These examples emphasize the 
continual advances in the art of trans- 
portation—results of the constant 
search for more efficient and better 
ways of getting things done. 

The communications industry has 
also made tremendous progress in the 
art of transportation—transportation 
of the human voice from one point to 
another. As the airlines convert to the 
jet age, the post office explores mail 
service by rocket, and as super-high- 
ways crisscrossing the nation become 
a reality, we in the communications 
field are entering the “Via Net Loss” 
or VNL age of transmission. There 
has been very little publicity on this 
phase of “Nationwide Dialing,” but it 
is as important a development to the 
country as the developments which 
mentioned earlier. 

This plan—‘“Via Net Loss” — for 
standardizing transmission on toll cir- 
cuits is making it possible for us to 
provide ‘our customers with faster, 
more reliable and higher quality long 
distance service resulting in greater 
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Transmission and 


Communications Improvement 


By FRANK S. BARNES JR.* 


(An Engineering Conference Address) 


usage of this service by the customer. 
Shortly after operator toll dialing was 
available at one exchange, a subscriber 
remarked that the service was so fast 
on a long distance call he had made 
that he was not prepared to talk when 
his call went through. It was necessary 
for him to ask the called party to wait 
until he could compose his notes. The 
contrast noted here in the speed of the 
new service is also present in the re- 
liability and quality of the service, in 
that transmission is more uniform in 
volume and freer from the disturbing 
effects of noise, crosstalk, echo and 
singing. 


These improvements make calling 
long distance a more pleasant and sat- 
isfying experience for our customers, 
with the result that they use the service 
more frequently and talk longer. 


If “Via Net Loss,” or “VNL,” is 
making these improvements possible, 
just what is this magical potion? 


“Via Net Loss” in broad terms is 
“the minimum loss measured in decibels 
at which a circuit can be operated— 
without objectionable noise, crosstalk, 
singing, or echo—when switched at 
both ends to other toll circuits.” Some 
of you undoubtedly have had a great 
deal of experience with “Via Net Loss” 
circuits and are thoroughly familiar 
with the proposed nationwide dialing 
plan and the toll circuit requirements. 
However, for the benefit of those who 
may be operating smaller companies 
and who are not yet on “Via Net Loss” 
operation, let us review briefly this 
plan. 

Assume we want to build a telephone 
system including a toll network which 
will permit a person to talk to any 
point in the system—to the house next 


*Mr. Barnes is Chief Engineer of the Rock Hill 
(S. C.) Telephone Co. 


door or the friend across the continent 
—and have the same volume and qual- 
ity of transmission on all of his calls. 
How would we go about it? One method 
would be to build a complete four-wire 
system, including local loops and switch- 
ing in local and toll offices. This would 
permit two separate circuits from the 
caller’s transmitter to the called party’s 
receiver on one circuit and the reverse 
on the other. In addition all circuits 
would be made to operate at no loss or 
0 decibels, so that regardless of the 
number of circuits required in the con- 
nection the circuit would still operate 
at no loss. This would accomplish our 
objective. 

Of course, we do not have such a 
system or one nearly approximating 
such a system, since all of our local 
loops and many of our toll 
circuits are two-wire. On _ two-wire 
operation we cannot obtain a 0 decibel 
—or no loss—circuit simply by boosting 
the volume with an ordinary amplifier. 
The tubes and transistors we rely upon 
to provide this boost will amplify in 
one direction only. We have to play 
tricks on them to secure the two-way 
amplification essential for a telephone 
circuit. These tricks give us telephone 
repeaters but also cause echo; and sing- 
ing results if the echo is high enough 
for the circuit to oscillate. We are, 
therefore, limited in the amount of 
amplification we can use when a two- 
wire circuit is involved. 

Let us examine further, then, the 
effect of echo on the transmission level 
at which we can operate our toll lines. 
At a given over-all toll circuit loss, 
echo disturbance is primarily depend- 
ent on two factors: (1) How fast 
sound travels over the circuit; and (2) 
the extent of echo producing irregu- 
larities. 


Sound traveling through the air is 
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... developed 
for you by 
communication 
specialists 


The way to make sure the cable you buy is the cable 
you need is to bring your problem to SUPERIOR! 


From your specifications, SUPERIOR communication 
specialists will originate the design and construct the 
cable to meet your requirements. 


Plastic insulated and jacketed SUPERIOR CABLES 
are packed full of performance. 


When you have any cable problem .. . tell it to 
SUPERIOR! 


SUPERIOR CABLE 
SUPERIOR CABLE CORPORATION + HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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at times reflected back to the talker as 
echo from a mountain, building, can- 
yon, or some other obstruction. Simi- 
larily electrical currents are reflected 
back along a circuit to the originating 
end by electrical irregularities. Ex- 
amples are the irregularities at the 


junction of dissimilar facilities, such as 
a junction of cable and open wire, or 
the irregularity at a repeater hybrid. 


These reflected electrical currents are 
factors to be considered on direct or 
built-up connections of 25 miles or 
more, and become increasingly difficult 
to overcome as the distance is increased. 
Echo is disturbing to the talker and 
this disturbance is greater as the delay 
in the return of the echo to the talker 
is increased, or as the volume is in- 
creased. Echo causes the caller to lower 
his voice in an effort to eliminate the 
distraction and poorer transmission to 
the listener results. Subscribers will 
tolerate louder echo if the delay is 
short than if it is long and begins to 
overlap the next syllable. 


All present telephone facilities have 
some electrical irregularities which will 
produce echo. Since the time delay in 
the return of echo in a’ large measure 
determines the permissible volume of 
the echo, the echo volume which can be 
permitted will depend on the speed at 
which the sound travels and the length 
of the facility. Since volume is pro- 
portional to loss, the velocity of propa- 
gation (or speed) in the circuit and 
circuit length are elements to be con- 
sidered when determining the minimum 
loss at which a circuit can be oper- 
ated. Factors have been developed from 
the velocity of propagation for the 
various circuit facilities which, multi- 
plied by the length of the circuit, will 
give the minimum loss at which the 
circuit can be operated and switched 
in the nationwide plan. This factor is 
called the “Via Net Loss Factor” and 
is expressed in decibels per mile. The 
decibels obtained by multiplying the 
length of circuit by this factor (plus 
0.4 decibels as an allowance for varia- 
tions), is the “Via Net Loss” of the 
circuit. To give you an indication of 
the different “Via Net Loss Factors” in 
various types of facilities, the “Via 
Net Loss Factors” for three types are 
as follows: 

dbs. per 
mile 
H88 loaded exchange cable of 
any gauge (two-wire) 
Open wire at voice 

frequency (two-wire) 
Open wire carrier .0017 

Now that we have reviewed VNL 
let’s examine how it is used. Referring 
to Chart 1 you will notice that there 
are four classes of toll switching cen- 
ters—Class 1, the Regional 
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Left to right: K. L. Lawson of Lincoln, Neb.; Mrs. Hershel Flater of Wilton 
Junction, Ia.; H. D. Straughn of Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mr. Flater; Mrs. Paul 
Maurer of Wilton Junction, and Mr. Maurer. 


Class 2, the Sectional Center; Class 3, 
the Primary Center; and Class 4, the 
Toll Center. These toll switching cen- 
ters are connected together by toll lines 
or “Intertoll Trunks.” For the moment, 
let us disregard the Class 5, or End 
Office, since in the nationwide dialing 
plan it is not contemplated that toll 
switching will be performed in any of 
these offices. 


You will note that the plan provides 
that there may be “Intertoll Trunks” 
between any toll switching office and 
that these trunks will operate at a 
“Via Net Loss” of not less than 0.4 
decibels—and varying in the maximum 
loss permissible between 1.5 and 4.5 
decibels, with the one exception that 
intertoll circuits between Regional Cen- 
ters are operated at 0.5 db. The re- 
sulting tragsmission loss between any 
two Class 4 toll centers through the 
maximum amount of switching will not 
exceed 14.5 decibels. 


It should be kept in mind that this is 
the limit with the maximum amount 
of switching. The major portion of our 
toll traffic, however, will not be routed 
over such an arrangement, but will use 
a combination of final and high usage 
trunks. High usage trunk routes will 
be established from any toll switching 
center to another when justified by the 
amount of traffic, but will not be de- 
signed traffic-wise as liberally in quan- 
tity as those in the final route. The 
final routes are designed to carry the 
overflow from high usages routes. 

Since all of this switching is being 
done mechanically, it becomes increas- 
ingly important that these circuits be 
designed and maintained within the 
limits of the nationwide dialing plan. 
The need for this apparent 
when we realize that the operator at 
the toll board on most station-to-sta- 
tion calls does not talk or listen in on 
a connection. Instead, she watches her 


becomes 


lamp supervision. The operator, there- 
fore, on station-to-station calls does not 
necessarily talk over the connection, 
and loses the opportunity to determine 
when transmission is unsatisfactory. In 
this situation the operator is not aware 
of difficulties in advance of a customer 
complaint. 

In addition to these developments the 
intertoll machines select the first idle 
trunk in a routing pattern regardless 
of the suitability of the trunk trans- 
mission-wise. Formerly, in a large num- 
ber of cases, the operator was able to 
avoid certain trunks or connections 
which experience had taught her were 
unsatisfactory, and there were many 
times when she could identify the trunk 
for testboard action. 

When Direct Distance Dialing by the 
involved it more 
difficult to pinpoint transmission diffi- 
culties since an operator is not involved 
in the connection. In cases where mul- 
tiple lines are not available, the cus- 
tomer cannot report an unsatisfactory 
condition without 
ing the connection. 

As the nationwide dialing plan is 
studied, and we gain more experience 
with it, there comes a greater realiza- 
tion that the communication system in 
this country is evolving from local tele- 
phone systems, joined together by long 
into a tele- 
phone network which must be carefully 
planned, carefully and 
carefully maintained, if we are to fur- 
nish the kind of telephone service which 
the public is becoming accustomed to 
and expects. The fundamental plan is 
available. Our objective now should be 
to meet the of this plan 
as rapidly as our technology develops 
and thereby provide speed, reliability 
and quality in this 
nationwide telephone system. 


customer is is even 


transmission releas- 


distance lines, nationwide 


coordinated 


standards 


every part of 


standards of this 
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plan in our own area, we will be con- 
cerned with transmission on different 
types of facilities which can be divided 
into four categories. They are: 


Intertoll trunks. 


Toll connecting 
links). 


Local loops. 


Extended area service and interoffice 
trunks. 


trunks (or end 


The fourth category, although not 
switched into the toll network, is never- 
theless important as it has a part in 
determining the over-all quality of 
communications which is furnished the 
subscriber. 


As was pointed out earlier, the 
“Intertoll Trunk” is that portion of the 
toll plant which connects toll switching 
centers of any of the four classes. 
These circuits are planned to operate 
at “Via Net Loss”, the limits of which 
are determined by the class of switch- 
ing centers connected by the facility. 

Earlier, it was stated that “Via Net 
Loss” is the minimum loss measured 
in decibels at which a circuit can be 
operated—without objectionable noise, 
crosstalk, singing or echo— when 
switched at both ends to other toll 
circuits. When a circuit is operated at 
“Via Net Loss” it should also be de- 
signed and maintained to be free of 
noise and crosstalk. This “quality con- 
trol” of toll circuits is made easier by 
the increasing use of all types of car- 
rier, which is a four-wire facility with 
built-in regulation and gain control. 
Because of these features, it is easier 
to obtain and maintain proper trans- 
mission levels with carrier than it is 
with two-wire physical circuits. As new 
circuit facilities are being planned, 
careful consideration should be given 
to the use of carrier. Practically all 
intertoll ‘trunks connecting Class 1, 
2 and 3 offices are now on four-wire 
operation and use carrier. The limited 
application of physical circuits on “In- 
tertoll Trunks” is apparent when it 
is observed that a two-wire loaded 
cable circuit of 100 miles must be op- 
erated at a “Via Net Loss” around 
3.5 decibels, whereas, an open wire 
carrier circuit of the same length can 
be operated at a loss of only 0.6 
decibels. 

The category is the “Toll 
Connecting Trunk,” or “End _ Link.” 
The “Toll Connecting Trunk” connects 
the End Office to the Intertoll Net- 
work. As you will recall, it was stated 
earlier that “Via Net Loss” is the 
minimum loss at which a circuit should 
be operated when switched at both ends 
to other toll circuits. Referring to 
Chart 1, you will see that the “Toll 
Connecting Trunk” or “End Link’ is 
always terminated on one end in a 
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Class 5 or End Office, which is the 
local office. From this observation, and 
from the previous statement, it is ap- 
parent that “Toll Connecting Trunks” 
cannot be operated at “Via Net Loss.” 

At toll switching points arranged 
for switching “Via Net Loss” trunks, 
care is taken to avoid echo producing 
irregularities. This is not possible at 
the Class 5 office because the toll trunk 
is successively connected to local loops 
of widely different circuit characteris- 
tics. Because of this fact, it is neces- 
sary to insert loss to control the echo 
volume. It has been found that when a 
circuit is terminated at both ends in 
a local loop, the addition of 4.0 decibels 
to the “Via Net Loss” will effectively 
control echo on any length of trunk. 
Since every toll connection includes two 
“Toll Connecting Trunks” these trunks 
must be operated then at a minimum 
of “Via Net Loss” +2.0 decibels to 


avoid the possibility of connections 
which will have objectionable echo. 

In order to clearly understand the 
relationship between “toll switching 
centers” and “end offices,” equipment 
which switches local loops should be 
considered as a Class 5 office, even 
though it may be in the same building 
with a toll office and may even be a 
part of the same equipment. In the 
latter case, the circuits from the toll 
switches to the local switches then be- 
come “Toll Connecting Trunks” or 
“End Links” and must contribute 2 
decibels of loss to the toll connection. 
If it is not possible to adjust this loss 
into the circuit facility itself, then a 
2-decibel pad must be cut into the cir- 
cuit on either a fixed or a switched 
basis. 

The third category is the “Local 
Loop.” Proper design and use of these 
facilities is as important in furnish-. 
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ing good consistent toll service as that 
of the “Intertoll Trunk” and the “Toll 
Connecting Trunk,” but has not re- 
ceived as much attention. Some of our 
Independent companies are concerned 
with “Intertoll Trunks.” A much larger 
number are involved in furnishing 
“Toll Connecting Trunks,” but all are 
involved in furnishing “Local Loops.” 


How can we determine what is pro- 
per transmission for a local loop? On 
“Intertoll Trunks” and “Toll Connect- 
ing Trunks” we can measure the 1,000- 
cycle loss with regular test gear. When 
these circuits are connected, we can 
determine the over-all loss of the con- 
nection by adding these values together. 
But, because of the varying efficiency 
of telephone sets over the different cir- 
cuit facilities, we cannot combine the 
1,000-cycle loss of the loop, a standard 
gain for the set, and the toll line loss 
to determine the over-all transmission 
of the circuit. The present method of 
computing the transmission of a local 
loop is by the use of tables or curves 
which have been developed to give the 
“Effective Transmission” of a local 
loop with a particular instrument. The 
values from these tables, or curves, 
represent an average of the transmitter 
and receiver gains and are referred to 
as T+R/2 values. There are different 
curves and tables for different types of 
telephone instruments. Local loops 
should be no worse than —3 T+R/2 
db. and no better than —9 T+R/2 db. 


There is now under development 
electro-acoustical equipment which will 
actually measure the true gain or loss 
of a subscriber loop including the tele- 
phone instrument. When available it 
will be possible to add these values di- 
rectly to the trunk loss for the de- 
termination of an over-all objective 
transmission rating. 


It can be seen that to design local 
plant, using the curves and tables, 
would require considerable technical 
knowledge and for general use a 
simpler formula is needed—One is 
available and is called “Resistance De- 
sign.” 

“Resistance Design” is applied by the 
use of simple guides, as follows: 


(1) Select the most economical 
gauge or combination of gauges per- 
mitted by the conductor resistance 
range of signaling in the central office. 


(2) Use the newer high gain type 
sets where needed, which is generally 
— on cable loops of over 10,000 
eet. 


(3) Apply proper loading to cable 


and “B” wire portions of all loops 
which extend beyond a selected dis- 
tance, usually about 18,000 feet. 

(4) Limit the length of bridged 
cable in total to about 6,000 feet. 


A valuable tool for use in selecting 
distribution cable gauges, which has 
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been developed by one company in 
keeping with the resistance design, is a 
gauge zone map for each exchange. 
This map was developed by outlining 
on a road map the maximum distance 
from the central office that 26, 24, and 
22-gauge cable could be used on each 
route, including all its branch routes 
leaving the central office. The gauge 
limits are shown at the distance where 
the resistance of that gauge conductor 
exceeds the office signaling limit. 


This map is used to select the dis- 
tribution cable and “B” wire gauges 
applicable to that area by persons 
planning line extensions. For example, 
if a line is being planned in an area 
between the 24-gauge limit and the 
22-gauge limit, 22-gauge cable, or “B” 
wire, would be used, provided the line 
will not, in the foreseeable future, ex- 
tend beyond the 22-gauge limit. How- 
ever, if it might possibly extend beyond 
the 22-gauge limit, consideration must 
be given to the use of 19-gauge. 


Feeder cable design is somewhat 
more involved and requires a detailed 
study of the gauge required to keep all 
the distribution cables which will work 
out of it within the resistance limit 
of the office. 


The use of this tool, together with 
proper control over the use of high gain 
sets on loops of over 10,000 feet, should 
go a long way toward assuring good 
local loop performance at maximum 
economy. 


The fourth category of facility is the 
“Interoffice or Extended Area Service 
Trunk.” Although these trunks are not 
switched in the toll network, good over- 
all transmission requires that they be 
designed to operate within reasonable 
limits. Most of these circuits will oper- 
ate in a terminal condition on both 
ends, but in some cases they may be 
tandem switched through an office. As 
a general rule, these circuits should 
have a maximum loss between offices of 
not more than 4 to 6 decibels. 


The foundation of the nationwide 
toll switching plan is pretty well com- 
pleted. The big task now before the 
industry is that of improving the 
quality of the facilities below the Class 
3 office rather than that of the facili- 
ties between the Class 1, 2 and 3 of- 
fices. These are the “Intertoll Trunks” 
from Class 4 offices, the “Toll Connect- 
ing Trunks” and the “Local Loops.” 
A large part of this task falls to the 
Independents. This becomes more ap- 
parent when we take note that all In- 
dependent companies are _ providing 
some portion of these facilities. The 
full benefits of “Via Net Loss” opera- 
tion cannot be realized until a _ sub- 
stantial portion of the Independents, as 
well as the Bell facilities in these cate- 


gories, reasonably meet the transmis- 
sion standards outlined. 


During 1958, it was brought to the 
attention of the USITA Engineering 
Committee that there was insufficient 
interest or understanding by the In- 
dependent companies all over the coun- 
try as to the need and importance of 
present transmission requirements of 
the nationwide toll dialing plan. Fur- 
thermore, what planning was being 
done was without the benefit of in- 
formation of what other companies 
were planning or should be planning. 
Many of the smaller companies did not 
understand the plan, and were reluc- 
tant to provide facilities because of a 
feeling of inadequacy to cope with the 
technical requirements. 

This information was given consider- 
able study by the Engineering Commit- 
tee and the Sub-committee on Trans- 
mission and Protection. These 
committees came to the conclusion that 
adequate information relating to trans- 
mission requirements and how to meet 
them was already available. They felt 
that the real need was for some way to 
familiarize all Independent companies 
with the program and their part in it, 
and to help them with their planning. 
This would, of course, for an effective 
job, require a review of each company’s 
facilities and the progress being made 
to conform to the standards. It would 
have been an almost impossible task 
for this to have been accomplished di- 
rectly by the USITA Sub-committee on 
Transmission and Protection, because 
of limited personnel and the need for 
coordinated planning in the field with 
other Independents and the Bell com- 
panies. Later it was recommended to 
and approved by the USITA directors 
that the state associations be asked 
by USITA to form committees to un- 
dertake this important task. The ad- 
visory staff of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company also thought 
well of this plan and agreed to recom- 
mend to associated Bell companies that 
they join in this effort. 

In the fall of last year a pilot com- 
mittee was set up by the South Caro- 
lina Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion to work with the USITA 
Engineering sub-committee to develop 
a program which could be used as a 
guide for other state associations will- 
ing to join in this effort. At the same 
time that the five-man pilot Indepen- 
dent committee was set up in South 
Carolina, Southern Bell set up a three- 
man Bell committee to work with it. 
These two committees met jointly, 
reached agreement on a name, and set 
up ground rules. They decided to call 
the committees the Independent and 
the Bell Transmission and Communica- 
tions Improvement Committee and 
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Independents Gain $12,000,000 
In Toll Settlements with Bell 


OLLOWING MANY months of 

work by the Toll Compensation 

and Settlements Committee (and 
its subcommittees) of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, it 
was announced at the USITA Conven- 
tion that the association had reached 
an agreement with Bell System rep- 
resentatives for an annual increase of 
approximately 12 million dollars in 
toll compensation based on 
estimated 1959 overall toll traffic vol- 
umes. 


message 


A joint report recommending adop- 
tion of the revised schedules has been 
sent to USITA member companies. 

Because of the number of Independ- 
ent companies that 
study basis, the 


are on a special 
adjustment actually 
will mean about 8 million to 9 million 
dollars in added annual settlements 
for companies using average cents-per- 
message schedules. The new schedules 
are to become effective during October. 
This is with the understanding that 
the industry will proceed with an ex- 
ploratory study of automatic toll ticket- 


N. Y. Company Reorganizes 
Engineering Department 


The 
Corp. 


Rochester (N. Y.) 
has announced the reorganiza- 
tion of its engineering department, 
plans for expanding the department 
personnel by more than 10 per cent to 
keep pace with an accelerated con- 
struction program, and the establish- 
ment of a suburban engineering office 
in Geneseo. 


Telephone 


According to chief engineer, William 
A. Pitbladdo, the realignment of duties 
is designed to correspond with a recent 
reorganization of the company’s plant 
department. 

The engineering department is re- 
sponsible for planning and designing 
line and cable routes, manual and dial 
equipment, and The 
plant department is responsible for 
the actual construction, installation and 
maintenance of such facilities. 

The expansion of the engineering 
department will come about through 
transfer of personnel within the com- 
pany to meet the needs of a larger 
construction program planned for next 
year. The company says that more than 
10 million dollars will be spent this 
year for new construction purposes. 

The 


new facilities. 


establishment of a 
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suburban 


ing and a study of the line haul situa- 
tion, USITA pointed out. 


At the same time, joint reports are 
being released by the committee and 
Bell representatives recommending re- 
vised settlement arrangements for full 
and short-period private line services 
and for foreign exchange service. 
Copies of the joint reports have been 
distributed to Independent companies. 
The additional compensation that will 
accrue to Independents from the ap- 
plication of the revised schedules is ex- 
pected to total somewhere between 
$500,000 and $750,000 annually, accord- 
ing to USITA. This is in addition to 
the increase in settlements for message 
toll. 


The total sum going to Independents 
in 1958 for settlements on interchanged 
message toll business was approxi- 
mately 204 million dollars. Taking into 
account the increase in toll messages 
and the revised schedules, the total 
amount accruing to Independent com- 
panies during the coming year should 
be very substantially increased, USITA 
stated. 


engineering office in Geneseo is “to 
provide closer liaison between engi- 
neering and plant field organizations, 
and (it) will be staffed by about nine 
people.” 


Named outside plant engineer is 
Clarence Marble, formerly plant engi- 
neer. He will supervise four engineer- 
ing managers and be responsible for 
planning and design of all outside fa- 
cilities, 

Richard V. Walrath will retain the 
title of equipment engineer and will be 
responsible for the engineering of all 
company equipment. 


G. William Miller, formerly special 
studies engineer, has been named to 
the new post of property records engi- 
neer. He will be responsible for the 
maintenance of detailed records on all 
company property. 


Joseph A. Hill, formerly district 
traffic engineer—city, has been named 
traffic engineer and will be responsible 
for the planning and design of all 
switchboard and dial switching facili- 
ties. 

Donald F. Brelos, formerly adminis: 
tration engineer, has been appointed 
staff administration engineer. He will 
be responsible for coordination of 
scheduling activities and supervision 
of the office staff of the department, 
and will develop planning functions 
and other staff operations. 


In announcing the organization 
changes, Mr. Pitbladdo stated that “the 
reorganization of this group, together 
with the rearrangement of geographi- 
cal responsibilities, will expedite the 
processing and completion of orders, 
and provide more efficient development 
of plant facilities ample to meet the 
growing needs of the area served by 
the company.” 


Studying the plans for the reorganization of the Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone 
Corp.’s engineering department are seated, left to right, R. V. Walrath, equip- 


ment engineer, W. 
plant engineer. 


A. Pitbladdo, chief engineer, and Clarence Marble, outside 
Standing are G. W. Miller, property records engineer, D. F. 


Brelos, staff administrative engineer, and J. A. Hill, traffic engineer. 
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IX THOUSAND years ago man 

gazed fearfully at the skies and 

saw little more than the terrifying 
powers of the unknown. 

Today, man may gaze upward 
proudly and confidently at suns and 
moons and planets which he had ana- 
lyzed, and even weighed with consider- 
able precision. He can also see starlike 
bodies which he himself has hurled into 
the heavens. Yet the greatest challenge 
in all his history is ahead of him—but 
not far away—flight into terrestrial 
and interplanetary space. 

The scientific progress which we 
have experienced since the beginning 
of recorded history is indeed amazing 

even more amazing is the 
which it has occurred during 
years. 

If we could imagine a clock so 
geared that it takes 6,000 years for 
one revolution of the minute hand, then 
the clock I have in mind would depict 
our relative progress. For instance, 
about 50 minutes ago the Great Pyra- 
mids were uhder construction; 20 min- 
utes ago Caesar was in power; only five 
minutes ago Columbus announced his 
discovery of America; and less than 
one minute ago Faraday produced the 
first dynamo. 


rate at 
recent 


Look at the advancement which has 
taken place in the last 60 seconds. 
Without naming them all, we can point 
to radio as coming into being about 
40 seconds ago. The first hydrogen 
bomb occurred within the 
past five seconds. And, today, we stand 
on the threshold of space flight. 


explosion 


Now, let’s get back to sidereal time 
and review what has actually hap- 
pened within the past few years; and 
that which is predicted for the future 
with respect to communication-elec- 
tronics and National Defense. 
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Communications 


for North American 


Air Defense 


By COL. HOWARD S. GEE* 


(An Engineering Conference Address) 


There has been an almost unbeliev- 
able advancement in the military im- 
portance of electronics. Twenty-five 
years ago the military application of 
electron-tube devices was limited mainly 
to radio communications. Today, elec- 
tronics controls the effectiveness of 
every offensive and defensive weapon 
that our armed forces use. 

Reviewing the technical history of 
military electronics reveals that this 
rapid expansion was not so much the 
result of a single technological break- 
through as it was the systematic ap- 
plication of a great many advances in 
electronic components, circuit tech- 
niques and engineering methods. 


In selecting some of the individual 
developments that exerted the greatest 
influence on the advancement of mili- 
tary electronics, one would certainly 
include the magnetron, the shock re- 
sistant subminiature tube, semicon- 
ductor devices, subminiature equipment 
construction, the fundamental logic of 
the digital computer, the discovery of 
tropospheric and ionospheric propaga- 
tion. 

One would easily predict that some 
pretty fantastic military uses of elec- 
tronics in the next 25 years will in- 
fluence our military weapons and con- 
cepts of warfare to a still greater 
extent than before. 

Some technical experts seriously pre- 
dict that within five years the appli- 
cation of microcircuitry technology— 
“molecular electronics” as some prefer 
to call it—will permit packaging in a 
83-inch cube an entire computer having 
the capacity of a million words and 
with no detachable components. 

Computers of many types will find 


*Colonel Gee is Chief, Communications Systems 
Division, Air Defense Command, Colorado Springs, 
Colo 


new uses in military operations. Cou- 
pled with new worldwide, high speed 
communications circuits, computers yet 
to be developed will analyze massive 
amounts of technical data under sev- 
eral different action conditions in a 
matter of microseconds. With this 
kind of background, a commander will 
be able to determine the optimum 
course of action under known circum- 
stances. 


Many authorities believe that the 
future of communications is closely 
linked with outer space and that we 
will open new channels that will again 
expand our communications band 
width. The civilian applications of 
these gains will be as significant as 
the military. We may soon be com- 
municating around the world by means 
of radio signals relayed by the passive 
or active repeater type earth satellites. 
The space age may make it possible 
to span the oceans with live television 
programs and for generals to watch 
a battlefield half way around the globe. 
Signals may be relayed across the 
ocean by reflection from passive satel- 
lites — giant spheres, high above the 
surface of the earth or great flat mir- 
rors oriented to reflect ultra short 
back to earth. Alternatively, 
messages may be relayed from active 
radio repeater stations similar in prin- 
ciple to those used to transmit signals 
across continents, but elevated into sat- 
ellite orbit so that one repeater can 
serve where it now takes dozens to 
cover a few thousands of miles. 

The possibilities are legion. The 
problems are also legion, so it is only 
fair to ask just where we stand today 
and which of the many possible sys- 
tems look most practical for present- 
day technology. One of the disagree- 
able features of repeaters at a few 
thousand miles altitude is the fact that 
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they must be acquired and tracked as 
they streak rapidly across the sky, and 
the very large ground antennas must 
be capable of switching rapidly from 
satellite to satellite to maintain a con- 
tinuous circuit. 


A most exciting prospect, therefore 
is the possibility of the 24-hour re- 
peater which remains stationary in the 
sky. With such a satellite, stationary 
ground antennas can be used and only 
three satellite relay stations are re- 
quired to serve most of the world. 
Establishing such a repeater station 
will be a scientific achievement of very 
high order, and yet the time when it 
can be accomplished may not be many 
years away. 

At first, 24-hour repeaters will prob- 
ably be of low power and useful only 
for point-to-point communications be- 
tween very large ground stations. 
Eventually, as space becomes more 
fully conquered, one can imagine very 
powerful repeaters with large antennas 
capable of interconnecting multitudes 
of small mobile and fixed ground sta- 
tions. The impact of such a facility 
upon tactical warfare can scarcely be 
imagined. 

By use of small directional antennas 
which can be pointed to a known part 
of the sky, it will be possible for air- 
craft, submarine or mobile troops to 
communicate with headquarters 
through the satellite repeater. It may 
be that the most important part of 
future warfare will be the maintenance 
and defense of such satellite repeater 
stations. 


Intermediate (1,000 or so miles) al- 
titude repeaters providing transoceanic 
communications between large satellite 


tracking communication terminals 
which are connected to existing tele- 
phone and television networks are 
further away but technically feasible. It 
very likely will be an accomplished fact 
within a few years. Whether or not 
the relays are active or passive de- 
pends critically upon the development 
of long-life components, the 
relative economics of rocket vs ground 
station cost, and questions of reliability 
in the of man-made inter- 
ference, both intended and unintended. 
There are as many well considered 
opinions as to the outcome as there 
are possibilities. 


satellite 


presence 


Now let us briefly review what has 
actually happened within the past few 
years with respect to the electronic 
ground environment portion of the 
North American Air Defense System, 
which is so essential to our survival 
in the face of air attack. It is here 
that the telephone industry plays such 
a vital role. 

The early air defense studies were 
made by of the nation’s 
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Left to right: F. A. Davis of Lorain, O.; Basil Brady of Buffalo, N. Y.; W. E. 
Loensing and K, J. Pratt, both of Minneapolis, Minn., and J. Fenton of Winni- 


peg, Canada. 


eminent scientists, and the findings of 
this group resulted in a contract be- 
tween the Defense Department and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for the establishment of Lincoln Labo- 
ratories. This agency was in turn to 
develop an air defense system which 
would meet the newly established air 
defense requirements—largely charac- 
terized by speed and positive control. 
The MIT Whirlwind digital computer 
formed the core of the new air defense 
concept. Around this core, the scien- 
tists and technicians of Lincoln Labs 
wove a web which we now know as 
SAGE, or Semi-Automatic Ground En- 
vironment. 


The use of computer techniques and 
related equipment gave not only very 
great improvements in speed over a 
manual system of air defense, but 
greater accuracy, reliability and capac- 
ity. With this electronic computer as 
the focal point for the SAGE system, 
methods and means were then refined 
for providing the computer with all 
the information necessary to the solu- 
tion of the problem. 


Inherent in this Semi-Automatic 
Ground Environment concept was the 
conviction that the system could be 
tied together from a communications 
standpoint. However, radically new and 
reliable methods needed to 
convert radar information into a signal 
form which could be transmitted over 
Class 2 telephone circuits. Complicated 
data circuits would be required to pass 
the all-important computer instructions 
to the interceptor weapon. Automation 
was the key word, and I need not re- 
mind you of the headaches involved in 
this process. 


would be 


The conviction held by the creators 
of SAGE that a suitable management 
system could be devised for the im- 
pending weapons developments, and be 
tied together communications-wise, was 
based on the existence of a network of 
commercial land lines and radio links 
that had no counterpart in any other 


part of the world. Without this, the 
SAGE concept would not have come 
into being. i 

As you know, the first elements of 
SAGE are now operational and the 
system is expanding rapidly. However, 
the one thing which is giving us the 
most concern at the moment is the 
vulnerability of the present and future 
networks to the explosive effects of 
megaton weapons. Much has been done 
in this regard but much more remains 
to be done. Protection of the entire air 
defense system is our present objective. 
This includes constructing control and 
Direction Centers to withstand high 
over-pressures. 

In certain cases, we plan the use of 
underground facilities. Sites are to be 
dispersed and their location within the 
primary industrial target areas must 
be avoided. All of this will avail us 
little if communications cannot be 
maintained between Control Centers 
and to the information-gathering de- 
vices, as well as the defending weapon 
sites. 

The problem of protecting communi- 
cations links is truly a_ nightmare. 
Nevertheless, we can help ourselves 
considerably through diversification 
and multiple routing of circuits, by- 
passing of large cities, and the protec- 
tion of switching and terminal facili- 
ties. Station-to-station cross toll dialing 
will give us tremendous insurance of 
these respects when it becomes a com- 
plete reality. 

The new air defense concept of op- 
eration is based upon getting the neces- 
sary elements of the system, vital to 
fighting a into a protected or 
hardened environment. This 
tates the construction of Control Cen- 
ters in underground installations capa- 
ble of withstanding high over-pressures. 
As you all probably realize, the cost 
per square foot of floor space is a 
very significant figure as compared 
with our present “soft” surface type 
installations. 


war, 
necessi- 
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A recent breakthrough in the state 
of the art for computers has made 
proceeding with the implementation of 
the SAGE Super Combat Centers 
practicable. This practicability is 
achieved through the reduction of 
equipment size, ventilation, power and 
space requirements for the computer 
and certain associated components 
through the application of modules and 
maximum use of. solid state devices, 
miniaturization techniques, encapsula- 
tion techniques and ferro-electric de- 
vices to achieve small, highly reliable 
equipment. The new solid state com- 
puter also makes it feasible to collo- 
cate the Federal Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration activities to provide a radar 
system for airways control at an early 
date. 

It has been necessary for us to ad- 
vise the common carriers and com- 
munication equipment manufacturers, 
in the provision of communications fa- 
cilities for the SAGE Super Combat 
Centers, that reasonable effort 
should be made to use equipment em- 
ploying solid state devices and minia- 
turization techniques for communica- 
tions equipment which, of necessity, 
must be located in these centers. It 
yas not considered desirable to estab- 
lish rigid or unwieldly specifications at 
this time, but it will be necessary for 
the Air Defense Command to be critical 
of the of vacuum tubes, electro- 
mechanical equipment and channelizing 
equipment having relatively heavy 
power, ventilation, space and man- 
power requirements compared with 
other equipment which can be provided 
in the time period available. 


every 


use 


In addition, to fully optimize this 
new concept, additional requirements 
are being imposed on the communica- 
tions industry. These requirements can 
best be stated in the form of objec- 
tives: 

(1) Communications channels 
vided for the SAGE system will be 
nominal 4KC channels and standard- 
ized for common usage throughout the 
system. The channels will be used uni- 
versally for high speed teletype, voice, 
facsimile, graphics and digital 
transmission. 


pro- 


data 


(2) A fully automatic electronic 
switching and control 
complex. switching 


system system 
The center must 
provide automatic circuit and message 


switching capability on a four-wire 


basis for the reception, switching, relay 
and storage of all types of communi- 
cation, utilizing rapid electronic switch- 
ing techniques. 
shall: 


The switching center 


(a) Effect positive error control 
during the receipt, processing and 
transmission of binary and digital in- 
formation. 
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(b) Permit inter-operation of vari- 
ous facilities employing different modu- 
lation rates. 

(c) Maintain accessible records on a 
selected basis of all information proc- 
essed. 

(d) Utilize trunks automatically se- 
lected through channel switching tech- 
niques. 

(e) Provide automatic dynamic test- 
ing to prevent catastrophic failure. 

(f) Terminate channels which incor- 
porate transmission security equip- 
ment. 


The control system will .provide for 
automatic, instantaneous restoration or 
rapid expansion of the network by 
automatic call-up of the civil communi- 
cation facilities (Direct Distance Dial- 
ing network). 

(3) An improved digital data com- 
munications set capable of conveying 
synchronous digital data over telephone 
voice channels of nominal 4KC band- 
width, providing efficient use of fre- 
quency spectrum and improved per- 
formance in the presence of noise. The 
data communications set must be capa- 
ble of working either on private line 
channels or channels which may be 
obtained by access to the nationwide 
direct distance dial network. 

(4) Protection of the private line 
channels must be provided by avoid- 
ance routing or hardening of the fa- 
cilities if they pass through critical 
target areas including both military 
and industrial population areas. 

I am quite sure that by now you are 
probably wondering what impact the 
integration of the Super Combat Cen- 
ters into the SAGE system is going to 
have on the communications network 
which is presently being constructed. 
In general, you may expect a reduction 
in the number of channels between 
installations, with requirements for 
dual-routed channels being reduced to 
an absolute minimum. Dual routed 
channels will be limited to Ground Air 
Data Link facilities and to weapon in- 
stallations. 


This general reduction of channels 
is made possible through the use of 
standardized universal, common user, 
nominal 4KC channels, coupled with 
fully automatic switching equipment, 
which I previously described as an ob- 
jective. This combination will provide 
maximum flexibility of the communica- 
tions network which is not presently 
available in the SAGE net- 
work. 


existing 


Another improvement in the SAGE 
communications environment is’ the 
replacement of Frequency Division 
Ground Air Data Link facilities with 
Time Division thereby providing 
greater message capacity for control 
of weapons, while greatly reducing the 
requirement for Ground Air Voice, 
common user group trunks. Action has 
already been taken to reduce trunking 
to five trunks in each of two routes 
where facilities are to be provided, and 
the sector is initially scheduled for 
operation with Time Division Data 
Link facilities. 

Here, again, due to the flexibility to 
be provided in the communication net- 
work through high speed switching, 
automatic restoration or expansion of 
the private line network channels 
through advanced call up of channels 
in the Direct Distance Dialing net- 
work, the need for dual routing 
Ground Air Force trunks is obviated. 

For many years past, it has been a 
firm policy of the military departments 
to lease communications services from 
the commercial telephone companies. 
Associated Bell, Independents and co- 
operatives have provided, and will con- 
tinue to provide, leased circuitry for 
SAGE, as well as the manual air de- 
fense system until it is phased out. 

The engineering for these leased fa- 
cilities is an extremely complex under- 
taking. Technical standards must be 
adhered to rigidly. The web of existing 
communications in a specific local area 
must constitute an integrated whole, 
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and we feel that the engineering for 
the entire system must be carried out 
by one agency. 

It is logical and desirable that this 
agency should be the AT&T company, 
inasmuch as all local points must ul- 
timately tie into its long lines. This 
procedure does include and requires 
participation of associated Independent 
and cooperative telephone people. This 
also includes the manufacturers who 
make equipment for all concerned. 

As engineering for each area is com- 
pleted, installation and operation of the 
required facilities must be carried out 
by the local telephone agencies where 
SAGE operations are to be conducted. 
Obviously a great number of telephone 
companies will be concerned. There are 
over 600 involved at the moment, and 
it is difficult to predict what the final 
number will be. Nevertheless, any com- 
pany affected by SAGE will have an 
opportunity to provide the circuits in 
its area. A waiver in favor of another 
company can be made only if the fran- 
chise holder volunteers such. 

While the opportunities to partici- 
pate are open to all, I sometimes won- 
der if all concerned fully understand 
what is really meant by participation. 
To me, participation means not less 
than complete cooperation with other 
involved companies. It means an un- 
restrained willingness to provide the 
best service possible. And it means full 
understanding that no one portion of 
the SAGE communications network 
can stand in isolation, but must be a 
properly engineered and _ integrated 
part of the ground environment system 
which we need so badly. 

Having accepted the opportunity to 
participate, a company must share in 
the grave responsibility to make the 
system work efficiently and with the 
least cost to you and me as taxpayers. 

The economic aspects of SAGE are 
highly significant. Commercial com- 
munications now in existence must be 
utilized to the utmost, if we are to 


Left to right: Datus Ensign of Santa Rosa, Cal.; Robert Avey of Dallas, Tex.; 
Douglas B. Carnes of Chicago; T. Edward Rose of Bermuda: and R. J. Schafer of 
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avoid an excessively heavy burden for 
new construction. Unfortunately, the 
existing circuits are not entirely satis- 
factory from a quantitative and quali- 
tative standpoint, and certain additions 
and improvements will continue to be 
necessary. However, each addition and 
improvement must be given careful 
attention. To assist the personnel con- 
cerned with preparation and evaluating 
engineering proposals, the following 
guidelines are expounded: 


(1) In providing communications 
services for SAGE, an Independent or 
rural cooperative telephone company 
should utilize to the maximum eco- 
nomic extent existing facilities within 
the service area, whether such facili- 
ties are owned by the Independent or 
rural cooperative, or by another com- 
munications carrier. In addition, the 
company should, in engineering the re- 
quired circuits, provide or arrange for 
the augmentation of such existing fa- 
cilities by additional channeling equip- 
ment to furnish the required number 
and quality of channels, rather than 
undertake new construction or other 
expansion of facilities, unless the latter 
procedure would involve no greater 
cost (including contingent cost) to the 
government. 


(2) In taking into account the maxi- 
mum economic use of facilities, con- 
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sideration should be given to both re- 
curring and non-recurring charges. 
Where the nature of the cost to the 
government is difficult to evaluate, be- 
cause there are both fixed recur- 
ring charges and potential charges 
for non-recoverable costs, such as 
contingent termination liabilities, the 
recurring charges should be given 
greater, but not exclusive, weight. It 
would appear advisable, where it can- 
not be reasonably determined which of 
several methods of providing the re- 
quired services would result in the least 
cost to the government, to give favor- 
able consideration to the Independent 
or rural cooperative company which is 
servicing the area in question, either 
under franchise, agreement or as a 
matter of past practice in view of the 
legislative history of Public Law 968. 

(3) If a communication carrier re- 
fuses to offer the most economic means 
of providing the service (for example, 
by insisting at government expense to 
expand its own facilities where facili- 
ties of another company to which the 
carrier can connect are available for 
use or may more economically be made 
available for use) orders should be 
placed with each of the communications 
carriers affected so as to obtain the 
required services at the most economi- 
cal rate. 


(4) The guidelines outlined above 
are to be followed when not inconsistent 
with the rules and regulations of public 
regulatory commissions or bodies hav- 
ing jurisdiction with respect to the 
services being procured. The foregoing 
guidelines are to be applied in the same 
manner to all communication carriers, 
whether large or small. 


In conclusion, it cannot be over- 
emphasized that the need is great for 
new ideas and means to reduce com- 
munications vulnerability. You must 
give the problem individual considera- 
tion because it is our country in 
jeopardy. 

As the representative of the biggest 
single customer of the telephone in- 
dustry, may I express appreciation for 
the splendid job that is being done in 
connection with the SAGE program. 
Without your efforts, we would have 
no air defense system worthy of the 
name. 
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Number Services Aspects 


UMBER Services in many ways 

sounds like a catch-all phrase 

that includes almost anything 
that has a number in it. In the broad 
sense this definition probably would be 
about right. We think of it as the 
handling, dissemination, presentation, 
and the form in which telephone num- 
bers are presented by the telephone 
company and by the customer. Num- 
ber Services concern such diverse areas 
as customers’ procedures for making 
telephone calls, information, intercept 
service, directory production, directory 
content and scope, public relations as- 
pects, and facilities and tools needed 
to handle Number Services in the 
future. 


Direct Distance Dialing (DDD) re- 
quires a good deal of attention from 
those working with Number Services. 
The telephone industry through DDD 
is continually increasing the number 
of telephones that may be reached with- 
out the assistance of an operator. Mak- 
ing this expanding service both easy 
to use, and more satisfying to the 
customer, should encourage more and 
more usage. And complete knowledge 
of “How to do it,” i.e., how to obtain 
numbers of distant telephones, and how 
to call those numbers directly, is es- 
sential to satisfactory service. 


DDD is growing by leaps and bounds. 
By the end of this year about 15.8 
million telephones in the United States 
and Canada will have this service. By 
the end of next year it will be up 
near 23.5 million telephones and by 
1965 the job of furnishing DDD serv- 
ice to all telephones in the United 
States and Canada will be nearing com- 
pletion. In addition to what is now 
known as DDD will be person-to-per- 
son, collect and credit card calls. Even 
’ world-wide direct dialing is within the 
realm of possibility. — 


Continued growth of DDD is always 
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in Direct Distance Dialing 


By RICHARD A. MATHEWS* 


(An Engineering Conference Address) 


calling for new approaches to Number 
Services. With growth, today’s small 
annoyances could be major problems to- 
morrow, and today’s problems could be 
unmanageable situations in the future 
unless steps are taken to meet this 
growth with new ideas and technology. 


There are folks throughout the in- 
dustry at work on various parts of the 
Number Services job. Paul Henson and 
the (USITA) Engineering Committee 
thought you would be interested in 
the things we in the Bell System are 
doing and are thinking about. These 
include ways to increase customer 
knowledge and use of area codes, im- 
proved directory instructions, area in- 
formation centers, microstorage of in- 
formation records, and numbering 
plans. 


Customer’s Use of Area Codes 


One of the most vital aspects of 
Number Services can be broadly covered 
with a descriptive title “Customer Edu- 
cation.” Through extensive surveys it 
is found that customers like to dial 
calls direct. To encourage this accep- 
tance of DDD, we in the industry must 
do everything possible to make area 
codes conveniently available to cus- 
tomers who need them and make cer- 
tain that our customers understand 
the advantages and the use of area 
codes, particularly when to use them 
and when not to use them. I think 
you will readily see how some of the 
following things that we are doing 
will help matters. 

First, we are trying to promote the 
customer’s use of area codes as part of 
the telephone number when making 
long distance calls. Historically, in plac- 
ing long distance calls, customers have 
given the desired city and state and the 
telephone number. For example, Des 

*Mr. Mathews is Number Services Planning En 


gineer of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
New York City. 


Moines, Ia., CHerry 3-9900. In the 
days of ringdown operation the name 
of the city and state was essential to 
the long distance operator since it di- 
rected her to a Des Moines circuit in 
the multiple. Since the conversion to 
operator dialing the name of the city 
serves little purpose. In fact, the oper- 
ator must translate the name of the 
city back to an area code (515), either 
from memory or from routing informa- 
tion, must select the first two letters 
of Cherry and finally key into her 
equipment 515 CH 3-9900. 

We think the time has come to pro- 
mote customer placement of long dis- 
tance calls using the area code and 
2L-5N. This gives the customer faster 
service and in DDD cities makes it pos- 
sible for him to place his dialed calls 
and his operator handled calls in a 
similar manner. It also reduces the 
costs of handling these calls since it 
eliminates the operator’s reference to 
routing information and eliminates the 
need for writing the place name on the 
mark-sense toll ticket. 

We have already modified our Traffic 
Operating Practice in several places to 
put these ideas into effect. For ex- 
ample, under “Outward” the operator 
is told that, “If a call is placed by giv- 
ing an area code followed by a central 
office name and 5 numerals, or by 2 
letters and 5 numerals, or by 7 numer- 
als, with or without a party line suf- 
fix, accept it.”” Under “Securing Routes, 
Rates and Numbers,” the operator is in- 
structed, “If the customer asks for the 
area code to reach a distant city, con- 
sult your routing information if neces- 
sary ... and give him the area code.” 
Information operators are instructed, 
“If a customer at a distant point asks 
what he should dial to reach telephones 
in a place for which you furnish tele- 
phone numbers, say ‘If you can dial 
(place) direct from your telephone, 
the area code is 201.’” 
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We plan on encouraging customers 
to give their telephone numbers, in- 
cluding the area code, to people at dis- 
tant points. To make this more natural, 
we recently recommended to the oper- 
ating companies that all station num- 
ber cards, as they are replaced in con- 
versions or station movement, show the 
area code as well as the number on a 
2L-5N basis (Fig. 1). 

In addition to area codes on station 
number cards we are promoting the 
use of area codes as part of the tele- 
phone number on letterheads, bills, in 
advertising and on calling cards (Fig. 
2). We are starting in our own back- 
yard with this one and some of you 
who are stockholders in the AT&T 
company probably noticed on recent 
correspondence from our treasurer 
that his letterhead shows the area code 
212 for New York City. Right now we 
are preparing brochures for long dis- 
tance sales promotion and for distribu- 
tion to the printing industry in which 
we point out the merits of area codes 
on stationery, bill heads, letterheads, 
cards, ete. 

Some of you may have already seen 
some of the Bell System directories that 
include the area code in foreign area 
listings (Fig. 3). New York City is one 
of these directories where foreign area 
listings are shown as “201 GE 8-9970” 
instead of the old method where we 
said, “Ask Operator for Passaic, New 
Jersey, GE 8-9970.” Besides giving the 
customer the telephone number in the 
most useable form, it saves considerable 
directory space, saves operator work 
time, provides faster service and pro- 
motes the use of area codes. 


Directory Instructions 

We are also taking a close look at 
the quality of the job we are doing 
in the introductory pages in our tele- 
phone’ directories. These directory 
pages provide instruction material that 
is always at hand and, in some cases, 
is the only one that is put in the cus- 
tomer’s hands. These pages are widely 
used as. a source of information on 
many items concerning telephone usage 
and telephone service. We are planning 
to issue a suggested directory intro- 
ductory page format and content which 
we expect will find wide acceptance. 
These pages will explain telephone 
usage to the customers in easy to read 
language and in a format that we 
feel is easy to use and which conforms 
to the best principles of instruction 
layout. In addition, some uniformity 
in sequence and arrangement of ma- 
terial will be of advantage in our 
transient society of today, where a per- 
son is likely to use one directory today 
and another tomorrow. For this rea- 
son, it would seem desirable for this to 
receive industry-wide attention. Our 
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suggested pages will be made available 
for consideration by Independent com- 
panies. 


Area Information 

The DDD customer who has to secure 
a distant telephone number now dials 
the operator and tells her he wishes 
a telephone number in a particular dis- 
tant city. The operator consults her 
routing information for the proper code 
for the distant city information bureau 
and establishes connection. After ob- 
taining the number, the customer se- 
cures the area code from the distant 


seven digits to conform to the require- 
ments of Direct Distance Dialing. A 
decision was made earlier this year to 
use the number 555-1212 and to es- 
tablish it as a universal toll informa- 
tion number in each of the numbering 
plan areas. This means that eventually 
by dialing the area code, obtained from 
a list or from his operator, and then 
this number, a customer would be able 
to obtain any telephone number in any 
numbering plan area that he can dial. 

You may have read in the press that 
the Connecticut subscribers were in- 
formed that they could reach informa- 
tion in New York City by dialing the 
access code 112 followed by 212-555- 
1212. This is the first major public 
notice of the availability of distant in- 
formation by dialing the area code and 
universal toll information number. This 
is a rapid and easy way to obtain 
numbers in distant places and we feel 
customers will readily adapt themselves 
to and use it. 

At the present time two areas, Dela- 
ware (302) and New York City (212) 
have been set up so that distant DDD 
customers may reach information for 
the entire numbering plan area by dial- 
ing the area code and this universal toll 
information number. Many more areas 
are well along in their planning to es- 
tablish similar area information bu- 
reaus. 


Setting up these NPA (Number Plan 
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information operator, from his oper- 
ator, or from a list and then dials his 
call. This procedure is awkward, cum- 
bersome and time consuming. 

It seemed reasonable that if a cus- 
tomer could dial an area code and 
number to reach the telephone in a dis- 
tant area, that some means could be 
devised to dial that area code and a 
special number to reach distant infor- 
mation. This special number must have 


Area) information bureaus is a major 
task in some locations as you can well 
realize. There are two broad ap- 
proaches that can be followed in setting 
up these bureaus. 

First, of course, is the arrangement 
established in Delaware and New York, 
where all information records and daily 
addenda for the area are brought to- 
gether at one information bureau. This 
arrangement can only be followed in 


A foreign listing now looks like this: 
Allied Building Cleaners 

1410 Hmitn Ave Passaic NJ 
Ask Oper for Passaic NJ GE 8-9970 


The same listing as it will appear after the change: 
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some of the geographically 
areas where transportation 
controlling factor. 


The second alternative is to establish 
most of the main records, and some 
of the more frequently called daily ad- 
denda, at a centralized location and 
then trunk out from the information 
bureau to a local information office 
for those less frequently called records 
that are not centralized. Of course, 
the frequency of calling out should be 
held to a minimum, to avoid increas- 
ing costs by tying up two operators 
and to avoid slowing down service. This 
requires the ability at the information 
position to out-trunk to a long distance 
point within the numbering plan area 
where up-to-date information 
obtained. On our present 
this cannot be done but it 
considered for future 
switchboards. 


can be 
equipment 

is being 
information 


As an interim arrangement it may 
be desirable to route all calls for the 
area information operator to an inward 
board in the terminating numbering 
plan area where the operator would 
challenge with the question “Alabama 
information, which city are you calling 
please?” The call would then be trunked 
from the inward board to the local in- 
formation bureau handling the records 
for the city desired. 

Any of these alternatives can be 
used and probably will be tried to es- 
tablish area information bureaus as 
soon as possible. The cooperation of 
Independent companies in maintaining 
up-to-date records will be important in 
furnishing a top grade information 
service. 


Microstorage of Records 
One of the new devices that will aid 
materially in reducing the bulk prob- 
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lem, in lowering the cost of handling 
records, and in the centralization of 
records, is the new microfilm position 
that we are developing in connection 
with a leading optical firm. Efforts 
toward microfilming information rec- 
ords were largely brought about by the 
bulk problems that have been created 
in areas of heavy telephone concentra- 
tion such as New York City, North 
Jersey and Los Angeles (Fig. 4). For 
example, the New York positions con- 
tain 95 pounds of information records 
in which there are five million listings. 
The North Jersey positions contain 
even more records. 

As our thinking developed and our 
plan progressed, it became evident that 
microfilm storage of information rec- 
ords would also be useful for centraliz- 
ing records for area information bu- 
reaus. The use of microfilm will allow 
the storage, in a relatively small space, 
of 10 million listings, which we see 
as a practical limit of the existing num- 
bering plan for an NPA. It would also 
enable us to take records in many 
forms such as rotary files or different 
size directories and place them all in 
one easy-to-handle microfilm form for 
operators’ records. 

In our preliminary design of this 
type of equipment, we are also planning 
to make it possible for the operator 
to trunk out to other information posi- 
tions for daily change data on some 
main records, or for some of the main 
records for less frequently called points 
in the numbering area. 

A trial using a mock-up of this 
position (Fig. 5) was made in Brooklyn 
with the operator following an actual 
call being handled in another regular 
position. Studies and comparisons of 
operating work time indicate that the 
microfilm position can be operated at 
least as fast as the book record posi- 
tion. Interviews with the people who 
took part in the study indicated an 
overwhelming acceptance of this type 
of record and position. With these re- 


sults to support us, we are going ahead 
with development of a full-scale opera- 
tive model that we expect to have 
working by the fall of 1960. From this 
trial we expect to learn much more, 
not only about the operation of micro- 
film positions, but about the technical 
problems in producing records that can 
be microfilmed, microfilming these rec- 
ords and making them available for 
operating room use. 


Numbering Plans 

The present telephone numbering 
plan of 2 letters of a central office 
name plus 5 numerals is in effect in 
about 83 per cent of the telephones 
in the United States, and, as you know, 
7-digit telephone numbers is a require- 
ment for Direct Distance Dialing. Since 
this was introduced, customers have 
increasingly used just the 2 letters of 
the C. O. name. Look at advertising, 
signs, or television and you will find 
that 2 letters are being used instead 
of the full name. About 75 per cent 
of the Bell System directories use 2 
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letters and many of the Independents’ 
directories are also using just 2 letters. 
This saves space, but, in addition, 
over a period of time, we have come 
to the realization that there are po- 
tential sources of inaccuracy or mis- 
understandings with central office 
names. Some names like Dewey and 
Fieldbrook have a misleading vowel 
sound in the first syllable. Some like 
Yukon and Endicott seem to begin with 
the second letter. Others like Kirby, 
Murdock and Mercury use different 
second letters for identical sound. 


Many central office names are com- 
pletely unfamiliar to a great body of 
telephone users who must rely upon 
the sound of the name to arrive at a 
spelling. With the advent of DDD, the 
problems involved with the spelling and 
phonetics of unfamiliar central office 
names are rapidly increasing. There 
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appears to be a potential hazard in 
the continued use of central office 
names. 


Some experimentation has been done 
in the Bell System to encourage oper- 
ators to quote 2 letters to customers 
instead of the central office name. This 
appears to have some merit since it 
gives the customer only what he needs 
in order to dial. It eliminates the need 
to supply unfamiliar names, and cuts 
down unnecessary repetitions between 
operators and customers caused by the 
use of unfamiliar or difficult-to-spell 
names. In fact, with this arrangement, 
the letters selected need not be as- 
sociated with any name. However, the 
phonetic difficulties caused by the use 
of letters will not be entirely eliminated 
until a system of all 
adopted. 


numerals is 


We are planning to make extensions 
in the use of all numeral numbering in 
and around Omaha, Neb. Seven digit 
all numeral numbering is now in serv- 
ice successfully in Wichita Falls, Tex., 
and we feel that its acceptance and 
performance there, in addition to other 
advantages, make its extension desir- 
able. All numeral numbering will make 
available more central office codes than 
are now available on a central office 
name basis and will permit the reten- 
tion of larger numbering plan areas, 
thus allowing customers to reach more 
telephones on a minimum of digits. It 
will eliminate the need for translation 
from numerals to letters for billing 
purposes and simplifies the recording 
and reading of mark sense tickets. 


On DDD calls with an area code, we 
feel it is easier to dial entirely on an 
all-numeral basis than it is to shift 
from numerals to letters and back to 
numerals again. It would also even- 
tually improve the legibility of dials 
or pushbuttons since letters could be 
removed and numbers made bigger 
(Fig. 6). Here, too, an all numeral dial 
would conform to requirements for in- 
ternational dialing. All numeral num- 
bering also avoids the occasional cus- 
tomer objection to a selected name. 


If it is decided to go to all numeral 
numbering, we visualize an orderly con- 
version of existing 2L-5N cities by 
starting assignment of the new type 
numbers on all inward movement. The 
dial number plates would, of course, 
continue to have letters and numerals 
until such time as the nation-wide 
status would indicate the desirability 
of all-numeral plates. For some time 
directories would contain numbers of 
both types, but after several years, 
numbers of the new type would pre- 
dominate. At an appropriate time, co- 
incident with a new directory issue, the 
remaining numbers and dial number 
cards could then be changed. Arrange- 
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ments could be made so that calls 
placed by either the old or new num- 
ber would be completed. 


This conversion method has impor- 
tant service and cost advantages. The 
customer will not lose any incoming 
calls due to number change. An ample 
period is available to notify customers 
of the proposed change so that cus- 
tomer expense in changing stationery 
and other printed material is mini- 
mized. No central office equipment ex- 
pense is involved. Directory expense is 
minimized since the final change would 
not be scheduled until most customers 
were on the new basis. 


Many of the world’s telephones oper- 
ate successfully on an all numeral basis 
today, and some that use letters are 
converting to all numerals, notably 
Australia. There is much to recom- 
mend all numeral numbering. 


Now, a word about codes. With the 
present numbering plan, only about 
540 of the theoretical maximum of 640 
central office codes are usable and the 
XOX and X1X area codes are limited 
to 152. One hundred fifteen of these 
area codes have already been assigned. 
New and extended services, such as ex- 
tended area service, PBX direct inward 
dialing, mobile service, personal sig- 
naling, and others, are placing in- 
creased demands on the number of 
available codes. So a plan must be de- 
veloped for getting more area and 
central office codes. We feel that the 
plan adopted must provide a_ sub- 
stantial increase in the number of area 
codes and as many more central office 
codes as possible. Several such plans 
are now being studied, and we will 
keep Mr. Henson’s committee posted as 
to the progress of these studies. 

There has been a lot of activity in 
the Number Services field and the sur- 
face is just beginning to be scratched. 
If the Industry is to reap the full 
benefits of Direct Distance Dialing it 
must make this service attractive to 
its customers. This can be done by 
keeping uniformity in mind, so tele- 
phone service is easy to use and is a 
pleasant experience for the user. Num- 
ber Services is industry-wide in nature. 
It requires close coordination and co- 
operation between the Independent 
companies and the Bell companies in 
exchanging ideas and information. In 
working closely together it can be guar- 
anteed that telephone customers will 
have all the advantages of the best 
service in the world. 


Stimulus of Opinion 


“Public opinion is the atmosphere of 
society without which the forces of the 
individual would collapse, and all the 
institutions of society fly into atoms.” 
—W. R. ALGER. 


Two Fire Safety Booklets 
By National Safety Council 


Two pamphlets—one dealing with 
home fires, the other with industrial 
fires—have been published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


A 12-page home pamphlet, “Before 
It’s Too Late!” is dedicated to “all the 
brave firemen who try to arrive before 
it’s too late.” It names and illustrates 
a list of household fire hazards that can 
be eliminated. 


“One fire can wipe out everything 
you have—your home, your property, 
your family,” the publication says. “All 
home fires can be prevented. Fires are 
man-made.” This booklet is an ideal 
off-the-job safety aid, according to the 
Council. 


“Fred Flame, the Fiery Delinquent,” 
is a 16-page illustrated pamphlet that 
begins: “Fred Flame was born one 
morning at the McDoke Company. His 
mother was a fine fire, but his father 
was just trash. . . .” Throughout the 
booklet, the “Fred Flame” character 
ignites various fires, and the value of 
safety first before fire gets out of con- 
trol, is emphasized. 

For a single copy of each pamphlet 
free, contact the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 


AT&T PR Supervisor Wilson, 
Appointed by SW Bell 


Jay B. Wilson Jr., public relations 
supervisor for the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in New York, has been 


named assistant vice president of 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


He will report to Kenneth Hodge, 
vice president-revenue requirements for 
the company in St. Louis, effective 
Oct. 15. 

Mr. Wilson went into the telephone 
business in August, 1949, as informa- 
tion assistant for Southwestern Bell at 
Kansas City. Before going to the 
AT&T Co. in New York in April, 1958, 
he held several positions in Southwest- 
ern Bell’s information department in 
Topeka, Oklahoma City and St. Louis. 


Prior to joining Southwestern Bell, 
Wilson held reporting and writing jobs 
with the Kansas City Star, the United 
Press in Dallas, the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch and the Associated Press in 
Kansas City and Jefferson City, Mo. 
He was public relations director for 
the Kansas City Livestock Market in 
1947 and 1948. : 


A native of Edgerton, Mo., he re- 
ceived his A. B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1942 and at- 
tended the University of Chicago Law 
School for one year. 
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Test Your T-(Q ' 


Unless you’ve been around Plant 
people for a good many suns and 
moons, you probably consider their 
“shop talk” as being only slightly akin 
to your native tongue (or, for that 
matter, any native tongue)! 

“Telephonese” is a language guar- 
anteed to stump any linguist who 
hasn’t “piked a pole,” any newcomer 
who doesn’t know a “gaff” from a 
“gut hook,” any order clerk who’s 
still naive enough to believe “donuts” 
come from bakeries and not Western 
Electric (they’re 45-A_ connecting 
blocks.) It’s a curious combination of 
slang, pidgeon English, brevity and 
vivid imagination — how else could a 
pole-raising tool become a “deadman” 
or a mobile office be dubbed “Cynthia!” 

How’s your Telephone IQ? The quiz 


TERMS 


Banjo 

Gussie or Dummy Lineman 
Beatin’ Iron 

Nose Bag. 

Shotgun 

Headache Bar 

Poop Fork 

Idiot Stick or Reducer 
Black Diamond 

Squeak Box or Squawk Box 
Tramps 

Mickey Mouse Wire 
Pewter Mixer 

Grunt 

Mexican Drag Line 
Cheater 

Hog Waller 

Pot or Kettle 

Clackers 

Frost Bar 
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that follows will help you find out. 
One column contains twenty common 
Telephonese terms; the other, twenty 
definitions. It’s up to you to match 
them in the proper order. 

Each correct answer counts five 
points. If you score 90 or above, you’re 
either an old hand at this business or 
you peeked at the answers; 70 or more 
indicates you’ve climbed a lot of poles 
or have a darn good memory; 50 or 
better means your English and Tele- 
phonese are running neck-and-neck, 
but chances are you’re no greenhorn; 
above 30: you may be new to Plant but 
you're learning fast (also you’re honest 
— you didn’t cheat); below 30: you are 
probably not a “rig skinner” or a pole 
climber, but cheer up — some of us 
have to mind the store! 


DEFINITIONS 


Lineman’s test set 


Cable splicer 

Manhole 

Creosoted pole 

Shovel with 5-foot handle 


Lineman’s hammer-axe 
Air-powered jack hammer 
Pole brand mark 
Pole-mounted transformer 
16-pair color coded wire 
Post hole diggers 

Newest man on line crew 
Shovel with 8-foot handle 


Canvas tool bucket 
9-foot digging bar 
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Tube-like guide for raising aerial cable 


Transposed wires to eliminate crosstalk 


Long hooked pole for raising wire in wooded areas 


Pulley bar mounted across back of construction rig 
Tool for raising wire from ground to crossarms 


—Reprinted from NWB, employe magazine of Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
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Report of USITA 


Plant Committee 


By M. S. BODINE, Chairman 


HE PLANT Committee held a 

meeting in New York City in June, 

1959 at the same time the Engi- 
neering Committee was meeting. Al- 
though we were not able to make it a 
joint meeting due to the press for 
time, we were able to exchange ideas 
and thoughts. 

The most pressing business of the 
committee was deciding upon and ar- 
ranging a program for the annual 
meeting. The subjects chosen for talks 
at the plant conference were ones that 
we felt were both timely and of uni- 
versal interest. We have arranged for 
talks on: “Pressurizing Cable Plant’; 
“Management’s Responsibility for 
Safety” and “Carrier Maintenance and 
Test Gear.” Time for questions from 
the floor has been set for each 
subject. 


aside 


Upon completion of the program the 
committee discussed the following sub- 
jects: ‘‘Production Measurements;” 
“Contracts for Joint Usage of Pole 


Lines;” and “Methods of Plant Sales.” 


Production Measurements 


It was the opinion of the committee 
that a uniform system of “Production 
Measurements,” if adopted by the 
USITA membership, would become an 
invaluable tool to the respective man- 
agements of the member companies. 

It should be ‘pointed out that those 
companies with widely separated prop- 
erties stand to benefit the most by the 
use of such a system. It will give 
them a highly satisfactory means of 
measuring the production of each area 
of operation and comparing the re- 
sults on a uniform base. It will help 
eliminate inefficient methods and will 
provide an incentive to operating per- 
sonnel to better the production thru 
friendly competition. 

For those companies, the operation 
of which is limited to a small compact 
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area and the management of which is 
in close personal contact with the plant 
production, a uniform system of “Pro- 
duction Measurements” will give to the 
management a means of comparing its 
operation to the operations of others. 
Large differences in results will pro- 
vide the incentive to investigate and 
correct practices that result in ineffi- 
ciency. 

The Plant Committee has undertaken 
the burden of reviewing one of the 
more successful plans of “Production 
Measurements” in use by a member 
telephone company with the objective 
of modifying and developing a plan 
of “Production Measurements” that 
could be adopted by all member com- 
panies. Much work, necessarily, will 
have to be done before such a plan can 
be presented to the board. After the 
basic framework has been developed it 
will be necessary to meet with the 
USITA Accounting Committee to de- 
cide upon and to set up the procedures 
to make the plan operative. 


Safety 
The problem of safety shall be ever 
with us. The present-day costs of 


Human Resources 
“American wealth is more in 
our heads and finger tips than in 
our earth, although the latter is 
nothing to sneeze at... the rea- 
son for American supremacy has 


been nonmaterialistic. 


“Our wealth did not come en- 
tirely out of the forests and mines 

. . in these days of materialism, 
it is very hard for Congressmen 
and Cabinet members to see that 
point.”"—HOLMES ALEXANDER, 
columnist. 


training our personnel makes an ef- 
fective safety program a “must” from 
the economic point of view. However, 
the economic point of view is no more 
important than management’s “moral 
responsibility” for the safety of its em- 
ployes. If safety programs are to be 
made effective, those responsible for 
them will be constantly on the alert 
for new and _ interesting means of 
presenting the safety story. 


New Methods 


All plant personnel will have to look 
upon new methods of performing our 
plant functions with an open mind and 
a critical eye. We are being constantly 
challenged to find new, better and more 
efficient ways of doing our daily tasks 
if we are going to keep the costs of 
telephone service at a level where the 
company can make a profit which is 
so necessary in these days of expan- 
sion. 


Plant Sales 


Plant sales and methods of sales 
were discussed at the meeting. The 
committee fully realizes the importance 
of plant sales. The plant personnel 
has more opportunity to meet our sub- 
scribers and to sell them new services 
than any other personnel in the tele- 
phone company. We were truly sorry 
that we were unable to include a talk 
on plant in our program this 
year. 


sales 


Function of Committee 


Your Plant Committee shall en- 
deavor to collect and distribute to all 
member companies information relat- 
ing to all new and improved methods 
of improving plant operations. It is 
our hope that we shall be able to sub- 
mit to the board of directors a’ work- 
able plan for “Production Measure- 
ments” that can be adopted by the 
entire membership of USITA. 
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Hawaiian Telephone Co. and the 

50th state! Some of you may be 
wondering why a Hawaiian from a 
group of islands in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean should be presenting a 
paper on a modern development such 
as pressurized telephone cables, but 
your curiosity may be satisfied when 
you learn that the Hawaiian Islands 
had telephones as far back as 1878. 
In fact, we even had cowboys before 
they drove the first steer to market 
in Texas—but that’s another story. 


‘ Sahelian and Aloha from the 


Getting back to telephones, the year 
1878 was only two years after Alex- 
ander Graham Bell invented the tele- 
phone; and unless I’m mistaken, quite 
a few of the states had not accepted 
the telephone as a medium of communi- 
cation at that time. On Aug. 16, 1883, 
the Mutual Telephone Co. (changed to 
Hawaiian Telephone Co. in 1954) was 
founded in Honolulu under a charter 
from King Kalakaua, reigning mon- 
arch. As far as we know, ours is the 
only telephone company under the 
American flag today to be founded 
under a royal grant. 

Hawaii has the unique distinction 
of being the only state served in its 
entirety by one Independent telephone 
company. Back in 1910, Honolulu was 
one of the first major cities to install 
an automatic dial system. An interest- 
ing side light in connection with this 
first installation was that it permitted 
non-English speaking people to dial 
their numbers and was much simpler 
than trying to hire operators who could 
speak half a dozen languages. Today, 
our entire system is 100 per cent dial 
operated. From a humble beginning of 
100 subscribers, the Hawaiian Tele- 
phone Co. has grown to serve nearly 
200,000 telephones on the islands of 
Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, Kauai, Molakai, 
and Lanai. 
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Pressurizing ‘Telephone 


Cable Plant in Hawaii 


By L. W. ROBELLO* 


(A Plant Conference Address) 


The history of cable protection in 
the Hawaiian Telephone Co. dates back 
to a year before the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack in 1941. We had initiated a sys- 
tem of cable protection for all toll and 
interoffice trunk cables by introducing 
dry nitrogen under pressure into such 
cables. Under this system, cables were 
first made gastight before nitrogen was 
applied. By the end of World War II, 
all of our toll and interoffice trunk 
cables were protected. 

Although the static system did pro- 
vide good cable protection, its use was 
limited to toll and interoffice trunk 
cables on the island of Oahu because 
of its high cost. The exchange cables, 
which make up the greater percentage 
of any cable plant, were left unpro- 
tected and, therefore, were vulnerable 
to heavy tropical rainstorms. 


To illustrate this point, during a 
severe storm on Nov. 28, 1954, more 
than 9 inches of rain drenched the is- 
land of Oahu in a 24-hour period. That 
storm was a real disaster. As the 
storm progressed, cable trouble reports 
started rolling in. Our testdeskmen 
could not locate the troubles as fast as 
they were reported. Cable repair crews 
were dispatched to trouble spots, but 
the trouble cases occurred faster than 
they could be repaired. Additional cable 
repair crews were flown in from the 
neighbor islands. Repair crews worked 
around the clock. After six hectic days, 
service was almost back to normal. 
The records indicated 253 cases of cable 
trouble, with about 10,000 subscriber 
trouble reports. The estimated cost of 
repairing the storm damage was in 
excess of $60,000. 


A study of the statistics of this storm 
showed that 61 per cent of all cable 
troubles resulted from sheath cracks, 


*Mr. Robello is General Plant Manager of 
Hawaiian Telephone Co., Honolulu. 


of which had occurred months 
earlier but did not show up until the 
heavy rain. Then, we got all of our 
trouble at once. We asked ourselves 
what could be done to prevent another 
such disaster. We heard that some com- 
panies were experimenting with what 
was called the “continuous feed pres- 
sure system of cable protection,” or 
“continuous flow system,” and this ap- 
peared to be the best answer to our 
problem. I would be remiss at this 
point if I failed to acknowledge the 
invaluable assistance given us by the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
getting our program under way. 


most 


In 1955, we launched our own con- 
tinuous feed pressure system program. 
The theory of such a system is simple. 
After plugging the cables in the vault, 
dry air, under 10 pounds of pressure 
per square inch, was pumped into the 
sheaths of all trunk and distribution 
cables leaving our main central office. 
It was assumed that the air would 
flow freely through these cables to 
neighboring central offices, and from 
these offices it would be further dis- 
tributed to other trunk and distribution 
cables. When the air reached the end 
of a cable, it was believed that a pres- 
sure of 2 pounds per square inch could 
be maintained if the larger holes, or 
“pukas” as we refer to them in Hawaii, 
in the cable could be closed. This posi- 
tive internal pressure would prevent 
moisture from entering the cable 
through minute “pukas” or breaks in 
the cable sheath. 

In theory, everything looked fine. We 
purchased a compressor-dehydrator 
capable of delivering continuous 200 
cubic feet of air per day. We believed 
that if the air leakage could be limited 
to about 2 cubic feet per sheath mile 
per day, this compressor-dehydrator 
would easily protect 100 sheath miles 
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HERE’S HOW ANACONDA DIRECT BURIAL WIRE & CABLE 
MAY SAVE YOU MONEY 


New advances in insulation and jacket materials, termi- 
nation equipment and plowing techniques now, make 


Direct Burial Wire and Cable Systems more economical 
in many areas. 


Telephone wire and cable plants are 

now being buried directly in the earth. 

That’s where Samuel Morse at- 

tempted to place the first commercial 

line in 1843. He designed a direct 

burial, fully color-coded cable for 

America’s first telegraph line between 

Washington and Baltimore, but his 

insulation proved defective and Morse 

was forced to take the conductors out 

of the cable, separate them and string them on poles with 
crossarms. 

Now, the four freedoms of buried plants — (1) freedom 


from storm damage, (2) freedom from tree clearing and 


retrimming expenses, (3) freedom from the safety haz- 
ards associated with power contacts and pole climbing, 
and (4) freedom from right-of-way procurement difficul- 
ties — can be yours at actual savings in cost. 

Anaconda’s high-molecular weight polyethylene insula- 
tion — tough and resistant to many direct burial hazards 
—is part of the reason. The use of this rugged, crack- 
resistant material, together with new terminals and new 
plowing developments, have overcome most of the prob- 
lems that formerly stood in the way of economical direct 
burial applications. Now in selected areas, a direct burial 
system may cost you less — in initial installation and in 
maintenance — than an aerial plant! 

On the following pages, you will find pertinent ques- 
tions and answers that show why and how Anaconda 
direct burial wire and cable may make possible important 
savings. Read these pages. Then give careful considera- 
tion to direct burial wire and cable for your telephone 
system. 








THESE DIRECT ANSWERS TO DIRECT BURIAL 
QUESTIONS PROVE HOW ANACONDA CABLES 
COST LESS TO INSTALL...LESS TO MAINTAIN! 


GENERAL 


Q.. What developments in recent years have made A. First, the increased availability of polyethylene at 
buried-piant costs comparable to aerial plant? lowered cost. The use of polyethylene as insulation and 
© jacket, thereby taking advantage of its excellent electrical 
and physical properties, results in a corrosion- and mois- 
ture-resistant cable nearly ideal for direct burial purposes. 
Second, properly designed diesel-powered plowing 
equipment, reduces labor and other associated costs of 
burying cable. 
While aerial plant costs have tended to increase, the 
costs of buried plant have been reduced to a level where, 
in many cases, they are equal to or less than aerial plant. 


Q. what are limiting factors to buried-plant instal- A. Buried-plant placement costs are materially effected 

lations? by terrain; rocky or built-up areas or paved streets and 
sidewalks can make economical plowing impracticable 
to the extent where even the lower-than-aerial mainten- 
ance costs are insufficient compensation. Planning ahead, 
such as with a suburban-housing builder, can often result 
in an economical buried plant at a saving over aerial 
plant. So much of suburban and rural areas are quite 
suitable for modern planning operations that the future 
of buried plant is extremely optimistic. 


TRANSMISSION 


Q. Are there any transmission problems peculiar A. Buried wire and cable are similar to regular cable pairs 
to buried plant? in their transmission characteristics. They can be treated 
just like aerial cable plant circuits in transmission planning. 


APPLICATION 


Q. Splicing has always been troublesome. Has this A. Yes. Pedestal-mounted housings, which are available 
problem been licked with the new products? from a number of manufacturers, have been designed for 
this purpose. The buried cables or wires are brought 
into the weatherproof housings and terminated on ter- 
minal strips. This system not only removes a possible 
source of trouble resulting from buried splices, but pro- 
vides convenient facilities for efficient installation, test- 
ing, and maintenance. 
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Q. How are customer services connected to buried 
plant? 


Q. What about electrical protection of buried 
plant? 


A. Special terminals mounted on pedestals are now avail- 
able for buried plant. The buried wire or cables are 
brought into the terminal housing and the proper pairs 
terminated. Service drops, aerial or buried, are connected 
to the terminal strips just as to aerial cable terminals. 


A. The built-in high-dielectric strength of buried cable 
and wire minimizes the need for special protection (see 
construction details, page 4). The shields of the wire or 
cable should be grounded to all pedestals and, wherever 
it is convenient, connected to good electrical grounds. 
When long runs of open aerial plant are connected to 
buried cable, suitable protector blocks should be used. 


PLOWING TECHNIQUES 


Q. what type of plowing equipment is generally 
used with the buried wire and cable described? 


Q. is the plowing done on private or public 
rights-of-way? 


Q.. what plowing depths are usually used? 


A. The most desirable plow is one that makes a slot by 
compressing the earth just wide enough for placing the 
cable. The cable is fed down through the plow blade, 
which is maintained at the proper depth, in a smooth tube 
having a means of bending the cable without damage, and 
is placed in the bottom of the slot. Since the cable has 
been plowed with minimum disturbance to the surface, 


backfilling is not required. 


A. The cost of the private rights-of-way, fences, farm 
crops, etc., generally makes it too costly to plow main cable 
runs along private rights-of-way. The best location is 
along highway rights-of-way. In some cases, the highway 
shoulders are used. In others, the extreme edges of the 
highway right-of-way is preferred. In all cases, the high- 
way Officials having jurisdiction should be consulted and 
a permit obtained. Experience has shown that if the high- 
way engineers are properly informed as to the type. of 
plowing involved and the minor disturbance to the high- 
way surface, they will grant a permit since buried plant 
eliminates a pole line and the necessity of extensive tree 


clearing along the highway. 


A. Normal depths of 24 inches for cable and 18 inches 
for buried wire have been found satisfactory in most areas. 
Where rocks, ditches, or other obstacles are encountered, 
the depths will need to be modified. 


MORE INFORMATION ON FOLLOWING PAGE 
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THE INSIDE FACTS ON 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF ANACONDA 
DIRECT BURIAL TELEPHONE WIRE AND CABLE 


See for yourself why Anaconda Direct Burial Telephone Cable 
resists underground hazards... gives long life and dependable service 
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TYPE PCP AND PCPG 


DIRECT BURIAL CABLE: 


Cable Core: Conductors insulated with high-molecular 


weight color-coded polyethylene provide excellent 
electrical properties with great mechanical toughness 
and crushing resistance. 


inner Jacket: This inner jacket consists of high-dielec- 
tric strength polyethylene. It provides a second line 
of defense against moisture penetration in the event 
that the outer jacket is damaged. It also provides a 
high-dielectric strength barrier against lightning im- 
pulse breakdowns between the pairs and the shield. 


Shield: The PCP type has 5 mils of longitudinally 
applied copper tape, rather than aluminum tape used 
in aerial cable. The copper provides a corrosion- 
resistant, low-resistance shield. This shield, coupled 
with the high-dielectric strength of the inner jacket, 
makes the over-all cable highly resistant to lightning 
damage. The copper shield also provides mechanical 
protection against the attacks of termites and rodents. 


In areas where gophers are known to exist, additional 
protection against attacks by these rodents has been 
found necessary. For this purpose, the copper shield 
thickness has been increased from 5 mils to 10 mils and 
cables with this shield thickness are designated PCPG. 


Outer Jacket: High-molecular weight polyethylene, 


highly resistant to abrasion, weathering, moisture, 
fungus, corrosion and environmental cracking. 


TYPE BW 


DIRECT BURIAL WIRE: 


insulation: Conductors insulated in parallel with black 
high-molecular weight polyethylene. The insulated 
core has a rounded oval shape to facilitate tight fit 
of the steel armor wires—thus minimizing capaci- 
tance unbalance to ground. 


Shield: A helical serving of closely spaced flat steel 
wires for mechanical protection against attacks of ter- 
mites and rodents. The shield wires are flooded with 
an asphaltic base compound to resist corrosion. The 
shield, coupled with the very high-dielectric strength 
of the core, provides excellent resistance to light- 
ning damage. The helical method of application of 
the shield wires also results in their contributing sub- 
stantially to the tensile strength of the wire (over 400 
pounds) which is needed to withstand stresses in 
installation and operation. 


Outer Jacket: A tough, flexible thermoplastic jacket 


provides added mechanical protection for ease of in- 
stallation and longevity of operation. — 


PHONE THE MAN FROM 


ANACONDA 


FOR TELEPHONE CABLE 


the independent manufacturer for the 
independent telephone industry 





of cable. The unit was installed in our 
main central office in downtown Hono- 
lulu and was connected to trunk cables 
running to a central office located about 
2% miles away. At that point the 
trunk cable sheaths were connected 
through a manifold to the exchange 
distribution cables leaving that office. 


When the compressor-dehydrator in 
the main office was “fired up,” our 
beautiful plan began to fall apart! 
First of all, we found that cables do 
not make very good “gas mains.” The 
resistance to the flow of air from one 
end of our trunk cable to the other 
end was too high to permit much air 
to reach the second office, and we 
learned the hard way that paraffined 
splices restrict the flow of air and have 
to be by-passed. So, it turned out that 
one compressor-dryer could supply only 
the cables to which it was directly con- 
nected, thus precluding the 
of air to adjacent offices. 


The flaw in our theoretical 
approach appeared when we found that 
too: many manhours of work were re- 
quired to reduce air leakage. Our ef- 
forts to reach the original consumption 
objective of 2 cubic feet per sheath 
mile per day were time-consuming and 
expensive, and we could visualize long 
delays in obtaining complete protection 
for our cable plant. 


pumping 


second 


In order to overcome these difficulties, 
we decided to capitalize on our ex- 
perience and try a new concept. To get 
the maximum protection in the shortest 
possible time at a minimum of cost, 
we decided to connect a high capacity 
compressor-dryer unit to all cable 
sheaths in a given office, “fire up” the 
machine, and pump air in all directions. 
By so doing, our largest cables would 
receive immediate protection. As time 
permitted, we would check pressures 
along the cables, plug major leaks, and 
thereby extend protection to the bal- 
ance of the cables. 

Once given the “green light,” we 
embarked on this new approach. Since 
there were no satisfactory compressor- 
dryer units available at the time, we 
improvised our own assembly. A large 
air was combined with a 
dryer to produce 5,000 cubic feet of 
air per day at 10 pounds pressure. This 
unit was installed in our main central 
office, replacing our original 200 cubic 
foot unit. It was connected to 54 cables, 
which fanned out from this office. When 
the unit was turned on, we discovered 
that each of several cables was con- 
suming 300 to 400 cubic feet of air per 
day. We found that only 12 trunk 
cables were airtight, while the remain- 
ing 44 were not. We dispatched crews 
to locate and plug the larger holes, and 
immediately the air consumption 
dropped to normal levels. So successful 
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Left to right: R. F. Hardy of New York City; W. H. Moore of Russellville, Ark.: 
Joe E. Trower of Mannford, Okla.; M. E. Meyer of Cleveland, O.; W. Luippold 
of Boston, Mass., and D. G. Harper of Cleveland. 


was this new method, that it was ex- 
tended to three other large offices in 
Honolulu. Two of these offices were 
equipped with our improvised assem- 
blies, while the third office was equipped 
with the original compressor-dehydra- 
tor unit—the capacity of which had 
been increased from 200 to 2,000 cubic 
feet per day by replacing the com- 
pressor with a larger unit. This initial 
phase of the program was completed 
in the fall of 1956. 


In order to extend cable protection 
tc our many smaller offices, we searched 
for and found a compact refrigerator- 
compressor air dryer with a capacity 
of 500 standard cubic feet of air per 
day. This unit operates on what is 
known as the “squeeze freeze” princi- 
ple. Air which is compressed to about 
150 pounds pressure per square inch is 
then cooled to approximately 32° F. As 
a result of this process, approximately 
75 per cent of the moisture in the air 
is condensed in the form of liquid 
water, which is drained periodically. A 
further reduction in the moisture con- 
tent of the air is accomplished when 
the air is expanded to about 10 pounds 
per square inch and warmed to atmos- 
pheric temperature. The foregoing 
process of moisture removal will reduce 
the relative humidity of ambient air 
from 100 per cent at high temperatures 
to about 2 per cent at 70° F. 

We investigated, liked what we saw, 
purchased and installed many of these 
units in our smaller offices. We have 
found them to be well designed and 
economical. They also have a consider- 
able reserve capacity for short lengths 
of time. This is very important. It has 
been our experience that this reserve 
capacity is extremely effective during 
bad storms and when accidental sheath 
breaks occur. 


In order to choose a compressor-dryer 
unit of the proper capacity, it is first 
necessary to estimate the approximate 


daily air consumption for the office. 
Initially, we determine the total sheath 
miles of cable out of the office to which 
pressure will be applied. We then re- 
late this figure to the condition of the 
cable and determine the capacity as 
follows: 7 cubic feet of air per day per 
sheath mile for cable that is in good 
condition, 10 cubic feet for cable sheath 
in fair shape, and 12 to 14 cubic feet 
for cable that is in poor shape. 


No continuous feed pressure system 
can operate successfully without plugs. 
It is necessary to plug each cable in 
the cable vault to prevent air from 
flowing out into the switchroom at the 
main frame. It is important that the 
plugging be done in the paper or pulp- 
insulated portion of the cable and not 
the tip cable. We also use plugs to stop 
the flow of air at points where cables 
connect to distribution terminals or any 
other non-gastight terminal that may 
be leaking excessively. We have been 
using what is known as the “cold resin” 
type of plug, which is composed of a 
mixture of two liquids. When injected 
into the cable, a chemical reaction takes 
place to form a hard plastic plug. The 
cold resin plug has proved to be very 
effective and quite economical to use, 
and we have been able to make three 
to four of these plugs in about the 
same time originally required for one 
asphaltum plug. 

Thus far, I have discussed only the 
compressor-dryer units we have used. 
However, the success of any continuous 
feed pressure system is dependent upon 
several other items of equipment. 

In order to measure the volume of air 
flowing into the cables, we first decided 
to use liquid petroleum gas meters, 
commonly referred to as LPG meters. 
Each meter was connected in series 
with the air supply tube which was 
connected to the cable sheath. Connec- 
tions were made by using copper tub- 
ing. When put into operation, these 
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meters furnished us with a daily record 
of air consumption for each cable, but 
we found that the meters gave no re- 
liable indication of leakage from the 
cable sheath if the leak occurred more 
than 2,000 or 3,000 feet from the cen- 
tral office, because cable resistance lim- 
ited the flow of air. Because of this, we 
had no way of determining whether or 
not the far ends of the cables were 
protected. This presented us with an- 
other problem. 


We learned that a so-called “end- 
pressure switch” had been developed 
and that it would indicate the presence 
or absence of protection at the far 
ends of cables. We purchased some of 
these switches, installed them, and have 
found them very successful. 


These end-pressure switches, which 
are operated by small pressure bellows, 
are connected to the cable sheaths at 
the ends of the various branches of 
each cable. The switch is adjusted to 
operate on whatever pressure normally 
exists at that point, usually 1% to 2 
pounds per square inch. The contacts 
of tne switch are connected across a 
subscriber’s cable pair in the terminal 
near the location of the switch. This 
switch is so designed that if the pres- 
sure in the cable is above the value of 
the switch adjustment, the electrical 
circuit is open to the subscriber’s line. 
When measured, the line shows an in- 
sulation resistance of 5 to 20 megohms. 


If the pressure falls below the preset 
value, the switch closes and a 330,000- 
ohm resistance is placed across the sub- 


scriber’s line. Some of you may be 
wondering what effect this has on the 
subscriber’s service. Actually, this re- 
not affect transmission, 
ringing, or supervision in any way. 


sistance does 


It is possible to test all cables 
equipped with end-pressure switches 
on a regularly scheduled basis from the 
testdesk and thereby determine whether 
or not a given cable is under pressure. 
It is important that records be kept of 
these tests as well as locations of end- 
pressure switches and telephone num- 
bers to which they are connected. Our 
experience has shown that during rain- 
storms and also windstorms, when fly- 
ing objects may cause damage to aerial 
cable, it is important to step up the 
frequency of these tests. 


I cannot overemphasize the import- 
ance of maintaining adequate pressures 
in the cables. We have installed test 
valves at various points along the cable 
routes to accurately measure the pres- 
sure at those points. With 10 pounds 
of pressure at the central office and an 
objective of 2 pounds at the end-pres- 
sure switches, the required pressure at 
intermediate test points would 
roughly with the distance from 
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Left to right: Omar Helms of Sanborn, N. Y.; Frank Wits and Edward Diek- 
hoff, both of Pekin, Ill., and W. L. Wolff of Washington, D. C. 


central office. We do not get a direct 
relationship between distance and pres- 
sure, because of variations in the rate 
of air flow along the cable route. These 
changes in 
cable size, branch cables, leaks, inter- 
connected sheaths, etc. To determine 
the proper pressure at a test point, it 
is necessary to use a certain amount of 
old-fashioned “horse sense.” 


caused by 


During some of our recent rains, we 
have inspected flooded manholes and, in 
several instances, have discovered 
strings of bubbles rising from the sub- 
merged cable. When time and man- 
power became available, the manhole 
was pumped out and the sheath break 
repaired without opening the cable 
sheath. In most of these cases, service 
not interrupted by the sheath 
break, as would have been the case if 
the cable were not under pressure. Usu- 
ally, leaks of this nature are too small 
to operate the end-pressure switches or 
to be indicated on the flow meters. 


was 


Another important phase of our pro- 
gram is that of locating air leaks in 
the (Incidentally, we do not 
recommend flooding manholes, or the 


cable. 


C,. H. Burris (left) and T. A. Daniel- 


son, both of Warsaw, Ind. 


“string of bubbles’? method, to locate 
leaks in the cable.) Where we have a 
series of pressure test valves along a 
cable length, we find that the so-called 
“gradient method” is quite reliable. 
This is the same method originally de- 
veloped for the static system. Leaks 
are located by the use of a soap spray 
applied to cables in manholes. The same 
type of spray is applied to aerial cables 
by means of a unit that rides the 
messenger on a wheel. This method is 
very convenient and fast. 


Special precautions are necessary to 
maintain protection in pressurized cable 
when cable sheaths are opened for 
transfers or for any other reason. If 
the opening is to be made within ap- 
proximately 1,500 feet of a compressor 
unit, it may be necessary to turn off 
the supply of air to the sheath being 
opened to prevent the leak from caus- 
ing an overload on the compressor. If 
the opening is to be closed the same day 
and the weather is good, no other pre- 
cautions are needed. However, if the 
sheath is likely to be open for several 
days, the pressure beyond the opening 
will fall low enough to result in loss of 
protection. In this case, tanks of nitro- 
gen gas may be connected to the sheath 
through regulators about 1,500 feet 
beyond the opening to keep the pressure 
up. It is essential that these tanks be 
checked frequently to guard against 
their being depleted before the sheath 
is closed. 


To date, we have applied the con- 
tinuous feed pressure system of cable 
protection to our plant on the five 
major islands in the Hawaiian group. 
We have equipped 29 of our 58 central 
offices with compressor-dryer units, and 
some of our smaller offices which have 
relatively short cable runs to be pro- 
tected are equipped with nitrogen cyl- 
inders. On the island of Oahu alone, 
1,050 sheath miles of cable serving 
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This busy metropolitan area is the 
termination of over 1000 miles of 
microwave systems, providing relia- 
ble communications across town and 
country for the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. ANDREW’s experience 
in research, development and manu- 
facturing is the reason why the de- 
pendable performance of an ANDREW 
PS8-37, eight-foot Parabolic antenna 
was selected for this installation. 


All ANDREW parabolic antennas 
conform to the newly proposed 
RETMA-FCC standards governing 
radiation patterns and side lobes, and 
they are guaranteed to give specified 
pattern and VSWR in your micro- 
wave system. 

From a selection of over thirty 
stocked parabolic antennas, you can 
choose the type and size that will give 
optimum system performance with 


Anrhew 


CORPORATION 


ANTENNAS ® ANTENNA SYSTEMS 


TRANSMISSION LINES 


OFFICES: NEW YORK e 


BOSTON e 


PARABOLIC 
ANTENNAS 


absolute mechanical and electrical 
reliability. 

Microwave engineers have found 
ANDREW a valuable partner in plan- 
ning their communication systems. A 
parabolic antenna computer for 
calculating system performance is 
available to you upon request. Write 
today for information and expert ad- 
vice relative to your microwave an- 
tenna system requirements. 


363 EAST 75TH STREET + CHICAGO 19 


LOS ANGELES e TORONTO 








A Selected List of Jelephone Books 


@ CABLE—Modern Methods of Fault Location, Installa- 

tion and Splicing. Published by Telephony Publishing 
Corp. 
80 pages—8'% in. x 11 ins. The only cable book on 
the market. Prices: One to 5 copies, $1.00 each; 6 to 
25 copies, $3.85 each; 26 to 50 copies, $.70 each; over 
50 copies, each 


Reprint of 19 installments of article entitled ‘“‘Cable Splicing,”’ 
by Daniel Seitz, published in Te.epHony. It is the only cable 
*book on the market. Covers (1) the ‘history of the development 
of cable; (2) composition and manufacture of cable; (3) modern 
methods of installing aerial, underground and building cable; 
(4) techniques and detailed instructions for splicing cable; (5) 
methods of locating and clearing cable faults; (6) instructions for 
pressure testing of cable. 


© Electrical Principles Used in Carrier Systems, by Harold 
B. McKay; 44 pages; illustrated; size 844” x 114”. 
Prices: 1 to 100 copies, $.75 each. 


A reprint of nine popular articles which appeared in TELEPHONY. 
The scope of the articles include vacuum tube principles, sug- 
gestions for a new way of thinking about electrical circuit com- 
ponents, actual parts and functions of carrier systems and a 
guide to trouble shooting on carrier equipment. It is ideal for 
use in training schools. The author has been in the radio and 
telephone communications field since 1920 and has had a broad 
experience in carrier design and operation. 


@ Glossary of Telephone Words and Terms, by Emerson 
C. Smith, 54 pages; size 4” x 834”. Prices: 1 to 101 
copies, $.50 each; 101 to 500 copies, $.45 each. 


A reprint of five installments published in TreLerpHony. It in- 
cludes definitions of 1,140 words and terms used in the telephone 
business. It is the only telephone glossary available. It was 
compiled by Emerson C. Smith, consulting engineer of Honolulu, 
Hawaii, who has had 26 years of experience in the technical and 
engineering phase of telephony 


® Glossary of Telephone Abbreviations, by John A. 
Bracken, 24 pages; size 4’x8%%”. Prices: 1 to 101 
Copies, $.50 each; 101 to 500 copies, $.45 each. 


*A reprint of two installments published in TzLtzpHony, this list 
of 1,075 abbreviations used in the various phases of telephone 
work was compiled by John A. Bracken, veteran telephone man. 
Examinations were made of the various abbreviations used by 
some of the larger companies, including Bell System companies 
to save time and space in the formulation of reports and records, 
and the glossary was compiled for the benefit of those companies 
considering the adoption or expansion of a system of abbrevia- 
tions. The abbreviations presented consist of parts of a word, 


as a substitute for the whole word, and are arranged alphabeti- 
cally. 


© ABC of the Telephone, published by Telephony Publish- 
ing Corp. 
Vol. I. 84 pages—8} ins. x 11 ins. Prices: One to five 
copies, $1.50; six to 25 copies, $1.35 each; 26 to 50 
copies, $1.20 each; 51 to 500 copies, $1.05 each; 501 
to 1,000 copies, $.95 each. 


Reprint of first 21 installments of article by Frank E. Lee 
which appeared in TeLePpHoNy. Covers fundamental information 
concerning electrical circuits, telephone transmitters and receiv- 
ers, induction coils, generators, ringers, relays, line protection, 
dials, automatic switching, drop wire installation. Particularly 
beneficial to beginners. 


Vol. Il. 78 pages. Prices same as for Vol. I. 

Covers sub-station protector installation, station wire instal- 
lation, subscriber station installation, fault locating, relay cir- 
cuits, planned maintenance program, electronic testing of cable 
and drop wire, crosstalk and transmission developments, attenu- 
ation and loading coil theory. 


Vol. III. 125 pages. Prices: One to five copies, $2.50: 
six to 25 copies, $2.25 each; 26 to 50 copies, $2.00 
each; 51 to 500 copies, $1.75 each; 501 to 1,000 copies, 
$1.60 each. 


Reprint of 31 informative articles by Frank E. Lee which have 
appeared in TeLePpHony since the publication of Volumes I and II. 
The easy-to-read and easy-to-understand chapters cover a broad 
range of vital topics, including storage batteries, metallic recti- 
fiers, electronic tubes, multiple line key equipment, carrier cir- 
cuits, community dial offices, how to read circuit drawings, and 
many other helpful and important subjects. Illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. 


TELEPHONY’s Telephone Traffic Engineering Hand- 
book, by Gilbert R. Brackett; 146 pages; illustrated: 
size 44%4"x74". Prices: 1 to 50 copies, $2.50 each; 
over 50 copies, $2.00 each. 

Reprint of popular series of articles published in TELEPHONY 
written to provide brief explanations of traffic engineering prin- 
ciples and their application to the smaller step-by-step automatic 
exchanges. Contains informational data only and does not at- 
tempt to replace or supplant local instructions or directions that 
may be in use. Designed to help traffic engineers, or those 
charged with the responsibility of traffic engineering, in the 
administration of their jobs and permit them to answer general 
everyday questions on traffic functions and performances 


Telephone Handbook of Standard Outside Plant Con- 
struction Methods—Book No. I. Published by Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., 6650 S. Cicero Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 365 pages (illustrated)..............$3.50 


Covers standard outside plant construction practices, pertain- 
ing to pole line and long span construction. Seven sections are 
subdivided into more than 100 parts. Subjects are cross-indexed. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


608 So. Dearborn St. 
88 


Telephone: WA bash 2-2435 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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NOW... AVAILABLE 


in HANDBOOK FORM! 


“TELEPHONY’S 
TELEPHONE TRAFFIC 
ENGINEERING HANDBOOK” 


By Gilbert R. Brackett 


Because of the great demand on 
the part of telephone engineers, 
Mr. Brackett’s popular series of 
articles on traffic engineering, pub- 
lished in TELEPHONY over a 
period of 10 months, has been 
reprinted under one cover—in the 
form of a 146-page pocket-sized 
handbook (44%"x7%4”"”). The 
Handbook is so arranged that ad- 
ditional sheets may be inserted. 


TELEPHONY engaged Mr. 
Brackett to prepare these articles 
as a result of requests for traffic 
engineering data from Independent 
telephone companies. The Hand- 
book is the first complete pocket- 
sized book on traffic engineering 
that has been available to the 
telephone industry. 


For the subjects covered, in 
sectional form, by the Handbook, 
see the next column. 


MORE THAN 1400 COPIES 
of the Handbook have already 
been sold for use by traffic engi- 
neers and as texts in traffic en- 
gineering training courses. All 
traffic engineers or men respon- 
sible for traffic department opera- 
tions, should have copies of this 
valuable Handbook. 
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What is traffic engineering 

The traffic engineer's job 

The step-by-step automatic system 
Traffic engineering assumptions 
Line finders 

Connectors 

Selectors 

Second selectors 

Level ‘1"’ first selectors 

Levels 2" and ‘‘3"'—second selectors 
PBX tie trunks 

intercepting trunks 

Out dial connector trunks 
Conference equipment (PBX) 
Reverting call switches 

Level “O"—Operator trunks 

PBX Level ‘'9''—central office trunks 
PBX central office two-way trunks 
Repeaters 

Incoming selectors 

Selectors and connectors—toll 
Capacity tables 


Assignments of line and station numbers 


Customer usage 

Traffic surveys 

Equipment nomenclature 
Miscellaneous traffic information 
Traffic load estimating 
Distribution of holding time (PBX) 


Accepted system standards for ringing and 
silent periods 

Maintenance items to look for on switchboard 

Automatic exchange classifications 

Traffic information 

Inter-departmental cooperation 


Judgment methods which assure reasonably 
good results in engineering 


Handling overloads 

Traffic engineering short cuts—automatic 
Traffic engineering short cuts—manval 
Short cut method—toll 


Short cuts—power requirements, switch type 
C.O.E. 


Graded multiple 

Graded multiple engineering 
The traffic unit 

Force adjustment 

Toll switchboard requirements 
Traffic space requirements 
Managing your service 
Managing peak holiday traffic—toll 
Managing your office—automatic 
Managing your office—manuval 
Numbering arrangements 


Influence of exchange rate structure on 
facilities 


USE THE COUPON BELOW TO ORDER YOUR COPIES 


TELEPHONY Publishing Corp. 


608 South Dearborn, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please find check enclosed to cover my order for copies of “TELEPHONY’s 


Traffic Engineering Handbook” as follows: 


___copy (ies) at $2.50 per copy (1 to 50 copies) 


copies at $2.00 per copy (over 50 copies) 


_Company 





Management's 


ANAGEMENT'’S responsibility 
M as respects the prevention of 
accidents is in the same order as 
its responsibility for the administra- 
tion of any other activity that affects 
the efficient operation of its business. 
Accident prevention is a function of 
management, only manage- 
ment has the authority to correct the 
practices of employes and the resources 
to change the conditions which 
cause operation upsets. 


because 


can 


Certain misconceptions in the past, 
many of which still influence the action 
of present-day managements, have se- 
riously handicapped the progress that 
could be only in 
injury, but also in reducing 
the material losses that are the result 
of accidents. 


made, not reducing 


personal 


Prior to the inception of compensa- 
tion laws, there was very little or- 
ganized accident prevention work done 
in industry. What was done was pri- 
marily the inspection of physical con- 
ditions especially those that presented 
the possibility of a catastrophe. The 
idea of making accident prevention a 
part of the daily routine, or an in- 
herent part of the production schedule 
of a plant, was in the minds of a very 
limited group. 

Beginning in 
compensation laws by 
forced attention on the 
agement to the cost of 
workers. The law 


1911, the passage of 


several states 
part of man- 
accidents to 
required employers 
to remunerate injured employes 
whether or not negligence could be 
proved. Although this change did di- 
rect attention more to finding the 
cause of accidents rather than the de- 
gree of fault on the part of a worker, 
which had been the there 
other factors that influenced the ac- 
tivity of management in the field of 
prevention. 


90 


case, were 


Responsibility 


For Safety 


By RALPH J. CROSBY* 


(A Plant Conference Address) 


Compensation insurance was made 
available and relieved management of 
the financial liability. 
The practical application of the basic 
philosophy was not understood. 
Attention was focused on injury pre- 


vention rather than accident preven- 


tion. 

The causes of accidents, and the rea- 
son for the causes, were not recognized 
same as the 
production interference. 

The 
ance, where safety was involved, was 
part of the 
visor’s responsibility. 


as being the causes of 


control of employes’ perform- 


not considered a super- 

But, today, things are different. 

We know that an accident is a symp- 
tom of something wrong, either in our 
method of operation, or the attitude 
of our people. 

We know that an accident is any 
unwanted or unplanned occurrence and 
not limited to personal injury. 

We know that the cost of accidents 
involves more than the compensation 
and medical payments. We know that 
the down-time, waste, interference, de- 
lay and damage to equipment far ex- 
ceeds the cost of injuries. 

We know that accidents don’t just 
happen and, in the great majority of 
“ases, do not occur from unforeseen 
or unexpected cjreumstances. 

And we also know, today, that it is 
reasonable and practical to say that 
supervisors have the opportunity and 
should possess the qualifications neces- 
sary to control the performance of 
employes under their direction. 

Successful accident prevention re- 
quires the intelligent application of 
these proven principles. It is manage- 
ment’s responsibility to do the plan- 


*Mr. Crosby is Assistant Vice President of Marsh 
& McLennan, New York City. 


ning, to establish the objectives and 
organize the procedures that will be 
the frame work for achieving the best 
results. 

It is management’s responsibility also 
to maintain an active interest in the 
functioning of the procedures and to 
do sufficient checking to identify any 
weakness. A lack of top management’s 
continued support is most frequently 
the chief cause of an ineffectual pro- 
gram. Management must not only fur- 
nish the initial impetus; it also must 
maintain its momentum. 

In establishing a program, manage- 
ment should adopt the same approach 
as they do to other problems. It is not 
to be expected that all of the details 
of a program can be achieved im- 
mediately. It takes time to change 
attitudes, to adequately indoctrinate 
people, to study operations. Some long- 
range planning is necessary, but the 
ultimate objective should be recognized 
in the established procedures. 


Management’s responsibility in 
safety is divided into four parts: 


(1) A 
policy. 

(2) An outline of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of persons in the line or- 
ganization as respects their participa- 
tion in the program. 

(3) Establishing the procedures that 
will be adopted to achieve the objec- 
tives outlined in the policy statement. 

(4) Designate the representative of 
management who will administrate the 
program. 


clear statement of company 


Let us now consider these four items 
in a little more detail. 


Statement of Policy 


A top executive must set forth a clear 
statement of policy as respects the im- 
portance that is attached to the indi- 


(Continued on page 94) 
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On top of 
Maintenance 


It takes equipment and man-hours to stay on top 
of telephone maintenance. The more you have 
in good equipment, the fewer man-hours it re- 
quires. Example: this Holan CS-102L Cable 
Splicer and Maintenance Body—with Ladder. 


Here, two men and a truck can handle just about 
any patrolling, inspection and emergency jobs. 
The body has lots of compartmentation, special 
Holan features like the indented door handles and 
light-but-strong high-tensile steel construction. 


The Series 2500 Ladder pumps up quickly to an 
infinite number of positions, can be elevated and 
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spotted with a man on fully-extended fly ladder. 
It comes with a duo-level platform. 


Write for our cable splicer bulletin—or ask spe- 
cifically about the CS-102L ... available with all- 
hydraulic, manual and pushbutton ladders, too. 


Holan Corporation, 4100 West 150th Street, Cleveland 35, Ohio 
Plants in Cleveland, Ohio; Griffin, Georgia; Phoenix, Arizona 


Subsidiary of THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY HOLAN 





SLAM-PROOF CRADLE 
BRACKET WON'T BREAK! 
Type 90's tough, chrome-plated 
cradle is securely fitted to a sturdy 
shaft that turns in a long bearing- 
bracket. It’s more than a match for 
the handset-slamming subscriber! 


SMART, 
FUNCTIONAL 
DESIGN 
— really pleases the 
ladies! There are 10 
decorator colors to 
choose from. Type 
90 fits into the color 
scheme of any 
home. 


INSTALLATION AND 

‘ MAINTENANCE ARE 

A SNAP! 

Loosen one screw, the cover lifts off 

and you fasten Type 90 to the wall 

(handset stays in the cradle). The 

loop compensator is adjusted from 

the front. To remove the dial, just 

push and lift. And, you can remove 

the ringer from the front — without 
taking the phone off the wall. 


: 


TYPE 90 





is better than any other 


wall phone happens to be! 


SHALLOW PROFILE! 
Side-mounted handset doesn’t stick 
out into the room. And, Type 90's 
special dial angle makes the num- 
bers easier to read whether you 
stand or sit. 


These are the features 

that make Automatic’s Type 90 
your best wall phone buy. 
Prove it to yourself! 

Order a whole lot of Type 90's. 
Then see how pleased 

your subscribers will be 

with this wonderfui wall phone. 
To order, just write: 

Automatic Electric Sales 
Corporation, Northlake, Illinois. > Ate 


Or call, Fillmore 5-711]. WRAP-AROUND CRADLE 
HOLDS HANDSET SECURELY! 
Type 90's handset can’t be dragged, 
brushed or knocked off the hook. This 
keeps “off-hook” trouble calls down. 


In Canada, Automatic Electric 
Sales (Canada) Ltd., 


185 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


Subsidiary of 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 





vidual’s participation in accident pre- 
vention activities. He must express the 
benefits that will result from both a 
humanitarian aspect and economic 
point of view. He must explain the 
value that an accident-free operation 
represents to the individual, to super- 
vision, and to the organization. 


There should be a clear indication 
in the statement that management is 
convinced that the value of an acci- 
dent prevention program is measured 
not by the savings in direct cost, but 
rather by the elimination and control 
of the causes of potential losses. 

It is important that this policy be 
understood all the way down the line, 
because what management thinks is 
bound to influence the attitude of 
everyone in the organization. 


Responsibilities 


The administration of the details of 
the accident prevention program may 
be delegated to a department, or indi- 
vidual, but the responsibility of pre- 
venting accidents rests with all super- 
visory personnel. Each supervisor must 
accept the responsibility of controlling 
the performance of the people under 
his or her direction. 

In view of the fact that the causes 
of accidents are the same as the causes 
of performance failures, we are not 
adding any additional duties. 

Each department head must accept 
the responsibility of carrying out the 
intent of each procedure in the manner 
it will be outlined by the individual 
delegated by management to administer 
the program, There are nine areas of 
activity that warrant special considera- 
tion. 


Procedures 


(1) The Indoctrination of Employes. 
All employes should be indoctrinated as 
respects their participation. They 
should understand the interest that 
management has in their safety. They 
should be told what management has 
done to make their job and working 
environment a _ safe working place. 
They should be shown that accidents 
do not occur from unexpected or un- 
foreseen circumstances, but rather are 
the result of employes deviating from 
standard right ways of doing a job. 
They should be told that no job antici- 
pates that a person will have an acci- 
dent or be injured. Each job has been 
thought out so that there are no un- 
usual physical demands of an 
vidual. 


indi- 


It is anticipated, however, that em- 
ployes will follow instructions and, if 
they are confronted with some cir- 
cumstance that seems to be awkward 
or in their judgment imposes some 
hardship upon them, they will bring 
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Left to right: Robert A. Dwyer of Brookston, Ind.; Jack Dolsen of Inkster, Mich.; 
L. W. Proctor of Dallas, Tex., and Kenneth Bisher of Brookston. 


the matter to the 
supervisor and not take unnecessary 
deviate from the 
tions they have received. 


attention of their 


chances or instruc- 

As part of the indoctrination, pic- 
tures of violations of safe 
working practices should be shown to 
fix the ideas being expressed. 

This given by 
people within the personnel department 
by the department head or one of his 
supervisors. 


common 


instruction can be 


It should not necessarily 
always be the function of the safety 
administrator. 

(2) The Development of Operating 
Rules. 
ily the 
existence of 


Accident prevention is primar- 
checking for the 
conditions or un- 
There should 
be no reservation in any supervisor’s 
mind as to what are the important in- 
structions as related to the people un- 
der his or her direction. 


process of 
unsafe 
safe work performances. 


Each job should be studied and spe- 
cific rules developed that reflect the 
experience of individuals plus the 
knowledge gained from past accidents. 
Studies made with the standard list 
of accident types in mind will bring 
to light many serious potential causes 
that can be made the subject of a rule 
or instruction. 


(3) The Instructions of Supervisors. 
We cannot that supervisors 
will automatically assume a full share 
of responsibility as respects their part 
in an accident prevention program. 
They frequently have mental reserva- 
tions about any statement that says 
that they are responsible for the acci- 
dents occurring in their department. 


assume 


For example, they often fail to un- 
derstand the close relationship of ac- 
cident prevention and performance effi- 
ciency. They labor under the false 
impression that accidents are bound to 
happen and there isn’t much that you 
“an do about it. They ask “what more 
can I do than to tell a person how to 


do his work.” They do not appreciate 
the opportunities they have to see ac- 
cidents in the making. 


The investigation of an accident, for 
example, is something in which the 
participation of the immediate super- 
visor of the employe involved can be 
of primary importance. But, if the 
supervisor feels that the investigation 
is for the purpose of attaching blame, 
or if he feels that because he was not 
an eye witness to the occurrence, that 
he cannot investigate it, then we lose 
the benefit of his experience. 


In order to overcome these obstruc- 
tions, supervisors should receive an in- 
struction that specifically ex- 
plains the importance and practical 
approach to each part of the program 
as it affects their daily activity. If 
supervisors are to inspire their men to 
a higher of working safely, 
the first step is to build their convic- 
tion that it can be done. The biggest 
roadblock to improving the attitude 
of the worker is the foreman’s disbe- 
lief that it can be done. 


course 


concept 


and Observations. 
As has been mentioned, checking for 
the detection of accident 
prime requisite for effective accident 
prevention. A procedure must be es- 
tablished for making such inspections, 
not only by the safety administrator, 
but by within each depart- 
ment. The inspections should not be 
limited to physical or mechanical haz- 
ards, but observations should be made 
of employe performance to be assured 
that instructions are being followed. 
The operating rules and the causes of 
past accidents offer an excellent guide 
for the supervisor who is sincere in 
his efforts. 


(4) Inspections 


causes is a 


someone 


The procedure should make it clear 
that very often a single observation 
or check of a person is not sufficient 
to get a true pattern of his’ perform- 
ance. It may be necessary to make 
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NOW: 
DUAL 
PRINTING 
AUTOMATION 
FOR 
UTILITIES! 


nee co i 


Here’s just the machine to automate your utility billing—the new Burroughs F-5000! 


It automatically and simultaneously prints two identical original records in a single 
posting cycle. Balances are automatic without key depression. There are no extra 
operator decisions to make, no extra keys to punch. It’s the perfect combination of 
dual printing and fully automatic accounting. 


And check these extra advantages: e Automatic plus and minus subtotals and 
totals. e Automatic dating. e Fixed limit form alignment. e Single motor bar 
operation for 90% of all entries. « Automatic carriage position control of addition, 
subtraction, non-addition, subtotaling and totaling. e Complete keyboard control 
of error correction. 


For a demonstration and details, call our nearby branch office. Or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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frequent random observations before 
a supervisor can be reasonably certain 
that his instructions are being fol- 
lowed. 

When the investigation of an acci- 
dent discloses that an employe failed 
to follow instructions, it is reasonable 
to conclude that the checking before- 
hand was inadequate. We cannot take 
it for granted that, just because acci- 
dents are not occurring, rules are being 
followed. 

(5) The Reporting of Accidents. A 
procedure must be established for the 
reporting of all accidents, regardless 
of the severity of the resulting injury 
or loss. 

But, insofar as injuries are 
cerned, when they require only first 
aid treatment, sufficient information 
should be recorded in the daily log to 
enable a qualified person to review the 
data and determine whether or not the 
occurrence warranted a more thorough 
investigation. 
consideration 


con- 


As we observed from a 
of the factors in the 
accident sequence, it is the severity 
potential represented in the accident 
cause, rather than the extent of in- 
jury that should influence our action. 
The causes of major and minor inju- 
ries very often are the same. 

(6) The Investigation of Accidents. 
A definite procedure must be estab- 
lished for the investigation of all acci- 
dents. This is something more than 
the reporting of the occurrence. Our 
objective is to learn what we can from 
the accident so that effective correc- 
tive measures can be taken to prevent 
a reoccurrence of the same cause. 

In view of the fact that we depend 
upon supervisors to control employe 
performance, or conditions under their 
charge, it is only natural that they 
should be the ones to make the investi- 
gation. An accident is evidence of the 


fact that something has gone wrong, 
and it is rightfully a supervisor’s re- 
sponsibility to control any occurrence 


that 
tions. 


interferes with planned opera- 

Moreover, there is no more effective 
means of convincing a person as to 
what was the cause of an accident 
than to have him personally dig in and 
find the facts himself. Accident in- 
vestigation is a fact-finding process 
that enables us to tighten up existing 
controls, or initiate whatever new in- 
structions might be necessary to pre- 
vent a similar accident. 

(7) Correlation of Accident Data. 
A procedure should be established that 
wil! require the safety administrator to 
correlate the accident data required 
from the investigation reports, in a 
manner that will focus attention on 
unfavorable trends or outstanding ac- 
cident causes. 
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Left to right: Allen H. Hahn of Minneapolis, Minn.; Eric J. Goleas and Cal 
Sloan, both of Chicago, and Robert G. Wade of Lewiston, Maine. 


A simple of accomplishing 
this objective is to tabulate accidents 
by agency and cause for each depart- 
ment. The agency can be interpreted 
as being the object, equipment, job, or 
area that best identifies where to look 
for evidence of the same cause that 
has already produced accidents. 


means 


Such a tabulation is a perfect guide 
when making check inspections or for 
recognizing the repetition of a cause 
especially when the severity of injury 
or loss is not great enough to attract 
much attention or to make much of 
an impression. 


It can also be used to advantage 
when a department head has occasion 
to talk to a supervisor about his per- 
formance, or lack of performance in 


controlling unsafe work methods. 


(8) The Control Unit. Management 
should establish a procedure that will 
enable the safety administrator to 
make direct contact at a level where 
executive action can be taken when the 
need arises. This control could be an 
individual or a group, but, in any case, 
it should have the authority to make 
decisions and to act when facts 
presented. 


are 


The safety administrator, for exam- 
ple, may find from his study of the 
accident data that the action taken to 
correct certain causes is inadequate. 
The department head, or supervisor, 
may have done all within his authority. 
There might be the need for a major 
expenditure or the change of some 
standard practices. The procedure 
should make it possible for the safety 
administrator to bring these facts to 
the attention of management without 
red tape or delay, and have a decision 
made as to what will be done to control 
the situation. 


The control unit should also be the 
place that a progress report would be 
considered. Certain activities affect the 
over-all accomplishment of the acci- 


dent prevention effort to a much 


greater degree than others. 


When weaknesses in the program are 
recognized, they should be evaluated 
from the point of view of how much 
an improvement should affect the over- 
all performance. 


This report of progress, prepared 
periodically by the safety administra- 
tor, should submit not only statistical 
data, as respects accident frequency 
trends, but should provide a continuing 
evaluation of the effectiveness of exist- 
ing procedures, which will identify the 
outstanding problems that 
preferential treatment. The report 
should indicate the action that is being 
taken and the progress or reasons for 
lack of progress in solving the prob- 
lem. This will give management the 
opportunity of supplementing the ac- 
tion if it is considered necessary. 


deserve 


(9) The Accident Prevention 
ministrator. 
dent 


Ad- 
The function of the acci- 
prevention administrator is not 
truly a procedure in the same sense as 
the other which have been cov- 
ered. However, his function is so often 
misunderstood that it should be clearly 
stated when the program is initiated. 


items 


Establishing an accident prevention 
program means more than outlining 
the procedures. The program has to 
be explained. Individuals in  super- 
visory positions have to be coached 
after they have received their indoc- 
trination instruction. The procedures 
themselves need to be re-evaluated at 
frequent intervals, and management, at 
operating levels, needs a helping hand 
to carry out the details of the pro- 
gram. These are some of the functions 
of the administrator who should be in 
a position where he is identified as a 
direct representative of top manage- 
ment, and has a direct line of contact 
with the policy making level. 


It is his responsibility to recognize 
weaknesses, either in procedures or in- 
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Only Exide gives you so broad a “choice 


... in stationary batteries. What’s your objective: long battery 
life, low initial cost, high current discharge, quick recharge? 
With Exide, you’re free to choose. If you want a particular 
type of battery—plante, flat plate, calcium grid—Exide can 
supply it in a wide range of capacity ratings for any application. 
Because you have so broad a choice, you can select the one 
battery that best meets your own requirements. Yet in every 
case you know you are getting the extra dependability and 
value only Exide offers. So no matter what type of stationary 
battery you want, buy with confidence. Buy Exide. Full line 
of rectifier and motor-generator chargers available to cover 
any application requirements. 


For complete information on Exide stationary 
batteries, write for the new illustrated bro- 
chure. Exide Industrial Division, The Electric 
Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


Orange County Telephone Co., of Middletown, 
N.Y., chose Exide-Manchex Batteries, unmatched 


for long life, for its Bloomingburg exchange. Unique 

positive plate lead buttons fit tightly into heavy ® 
Silvium alloy grid. Silvium is Exide’s patented grid 

alloy, proved up to 100% more corrosion resistant. 

Available only in Exide batteries. Each positive 

plate button contains a reserve supply of lead that 

turns gradually to active material as needed. 
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BA 


Ask yourself these questions— 
and the answer you get will be an 
emphatic “YES” for COMMERCIAL 
on all counts! 


/ Are they highest 
quality? 

¥ Do they provide noise-free 
conductivity? 


yY Will they prove to be 
economical by providing long, 
trouble-free service life? 


/ Can we expect prompt 
deliveries? 


When you sum up all these 
points, don’t they add up to 
about everything you de- 
mand of the cords you put 

into service? Then why not’ 
specify COMMERCIAL CORDS 
the next time you order. An “on- 
the-job” service test will provide 
convincing proof. You can now get 
Instrument Cords in color too! 


¢ NYLON SWITCHBOARD AND 
OPERATORS’ CORDS 


SPIRAFLEX 
RETRACTILE CORDS 


STRAIGHT NEOPRENE-JACKETED 
INSTRUMENT CORDS 


NEOPRENE HANDSET CORDS 


Write for catalog, 
samples and 
prices 


COMMERCIAL CORD 
COMPANY, INC. 


CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Phone: HOward 2-2311 


QUALITY CORDS FOR ALL MAKES AND 
TYPES OF TELEPHONE INSTRUMENTS 
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dividuals, and be able to bring the 
situation to managers’ attention for 
action. 

It is his responsibility to analyze 
accumulative records and select items 
of major concern for consideration by 
management. 


It is his responsibility to uncover 
any unusual difficulties that are being 
encountered by operating heads, and to 
bring the facts to a higher level if 
necessary for action. 

The administrator’s job is not a 
policing action in the sense that it is 
his responsibility to find all of the 
unsafe conditions and to observe all of 
the unsafe performances and to have 
all of the solutions. It is a policing 
job, however, insofar as keeping man- 
agement informed as to the progress or 
reasons for lack of progress. 


The accident prevention administra- 
tor is management’s advisor. He must, 
however, always be conscious of the 
fact that management’s interest needs 
to be stimulated periodically and, to 


this end, he should take advantage of 


every opportunity to present material 
that proves the growing value of the 


| accident prevention program. 


When we have a program 
lished along these lines, we have some- 
thing to shoot at. Each procedure 
identifies an area of activity that lends 
itself to continuing improvement. 


estab- 


Most of the activities are of such a 
nature that it is not anticipated that 
complete satisfaction would be achieved 
quickly. In some _ instances, 
sive improvement will 
tended period of time. 


progres- 
require an ex- 


Because this is true, it is important 
that we repeat the importance of man- 
agement’s maintaining its interest by 
checking on performance. Management 
must insist upon receiving information 
that will indicate whether or not the 
procedures and plans are being fol- 
lowed, and that suitable progress is 
being made toward achieving the de- 
sired objectives. 

With such information available, 
management can take action to correct 
unsatisfactory situations and thereby 
continue to demonstrate its interest. 


New Training Head, Other 
Plant Changes For SW Bell 


Max L. Hilliard, plant operations 
engineer for the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. has been named general 
plant training supervisor. 


In his new assignment, Mr. Hilliard, 
who has 40 years of service to the 
telephone industry, will make special 
studies of plant training needs and 
prescribe facilities and procedures to 


meet these needs. He will continue to 
report to the assistant vice president- 
operations. 
His successor will be M. T. Buhl. 
In other changes: 


William H. Neukomm becomes gen- 
eral plant manager for the Missouri- 
Illinois area. 

R. Ray Shockley is 
manager for Kansas. 

Chester L. Todd is division 
superintendent in Tulsa, Okla. 

Gene J. Shnell is 
area plant supervisor. 


general plant 


plant 


Missouri-Illinois 


General of NW Scores With 
Bowling Alley Telephones 


The General Telephone Co. of the 
Northwest has participated in what is 
believed to be a “first.” General an- 
nounced on Sept. 25 it had sold and 
installed alley telephones in the Paul 
Bunyan Bowling Center, Old 
Ida., marking a point in 
venience to of the 
sport. 


Town, 
new 
customers 


con- 
indoor 


Calls will go directly to the person 
while he is bowling and from telephone 
instruments attached to telescore units 
at the edge of the alleys (see picture), 
he will be able to carry on a conver- 
sation without disrupting the game. 


Barry James, proprietor of the cen- 
ter, reports that he has traveled ex- 
tensively, studying the various types 
of bowling centers and has never seen 
nor heard of a similar installation. 


General of the Northwest also sup- 
plied and installed the public address 
systems and special signal system be- 
tween the food preparation and dining 
areas. 


Louise Kirk, bowling instructor at the 
Paul Bunyan Lanes, Old Town, Ida., 
prepares to answer the telephone in- 
stalled on a Telescore unit at the edge 
of the alleys. 
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“Yes, Mr Gimbel... 
they'll be shipped 
yer , 


Follow the trend to Reynolds outdoor booths for extra revenue 


We can’t promise you how much extra revenue you'll pick up with pay- OFFER MANY ADVANTAGES 
stations located on a trap line in the frozen North. But just about anywhere Rustfree — Weatherproof 


else you can string a ’phone line, there’s booming business in outdoor Portable—Easy to Set Up 
booths! : 


Perfectly Ventilated 


Today you’ll find convenient Reynolds Aluminum Outdoor Telephone Stesey, Clean, Cansesient 


Booths filling a fast-growing demand for paystation accessibility outside ER 
shopping centers, gas stations, sports arenas and stadiums, new housing W sigh a 3 45 Ibs. Erected 
developments, busy vacation areas . . . other high traffic points. “ ili li ic 

The reason—Reynolds bright, roomy booths attract business day or 
night. They’re “open” 24 hours a day. Well lighted, perfectly ventilated, 
featuring ample shelf room, they flag down off-hours traffic when indoor The Finest Products 
paystation locations are closed. Made with Al : 

And talk about ease of setting up Reynolds outdoor booths. Erected esp tlhee te vere sveoe 
booths weigh only 345 pounds; moving or relocating them is a breeze. 
All-aluminum, they are lightweight, cool in summer .. . never rot, crack, are made with 


warp or decay. Now, completely assembled booths available at reduced 


prices.Write for specifications and prices. Address: Reynolds Metals REYN 0 LOS at ALU M | N U M 
Company, Richmond 18, Virginia. 


Watch Reynolds TV shows—“ALL STAR GOLF” and “ADVENTURES IN PARADISE” —ABC-TV 


COMPLETELY ASSEMBLED OUTDOOR TELEPHONE BOOTHS 
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ITH THE advent-of the nation- 

wide toll dialing plan, with its 

Direct Distance Dialing (DDD), 
the SAGE (air defense) system, with 
its required special services and facili- 
ties, and with the multiplicities of other 
special services and facilities being re- 
quested by users of telephone company 
communications networks, comes the 
necessity of well-designed facilities. Of 
equal, or perhaps even of greater im- 
portance, is the necessity for well-main- 
tained facilities, facilities 
to their design requirement. 


maintained 


The necessity of well-maintained fa- 
cilities in the art of nationwide toll 
dialing stems from the fact that, in 
many cases, there will be no operator 
present to observe and to assist in re- 
porting trouble if it should occur, 
especially when the customer may be 
direct dialing; that the necessity of well 
maintained facilities in the special 
services may be one of necessity to the 
traveling public, or of defense interest, 
as are the conditions of FAA 
SAGE. 

A major portion of the interexchange 
facility requirements will be derived 
through the use of carrier, either super- 
imposed on open wire, cable, or 
facilities. If 
apparatus to 


and 


radio 
we are to carrier 
fulfill these facility re- 
quirements, adequate maintenance and 
test gear must be obtained, and ade- 
quate test procedures must be adopted 
to establish and maintain facilities. 


use 


During this presentation, I would like 
to elaborate on some of the more com- 
mon test procedures and test equip- 
ments adopted by Telephone Services, 
Inc., in the maintenance of carrier 
facilities. 

First, let us discuss various tests 
performed in determining whether or 
not a carrier facility is functioning 
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Carrier Maintenance 
and Test Gear 


By PAUL E. MURPHY* 


(A Plant Conference Address) 


properly, and whether or not actual 
alignment and trouble-shooting of the 
carrier facility are necessary. Tests 
normally include net loss measurements, 
channel frequency measure- 
ments, noise measurements, and signal- 
ing tests for all types of facilities, with 
other tests necessary due to the design 
of the carrier utilized to provide that 
facility. 


response 


Net Loss Measurements 
The net loss of a transmission fa- 
cility is the difference between relative 
levels at the input and output of the 
facility. It is usually expressed in deci- 
bels (dbs) at a frequency of 1,000 eps. 


(1) That the facility is terminated 
at terminals A and B. 

(2) That the drop connection is at 
a 0 db point. 

(3) That the two-wire drop imped- 
ance has been assumed to be 600 ohms. 


Fig. A2 illustrates the required test 
equipment at the sending terminal of 
the facility and is shown set-up for 
calibration. Let us discuss and qualify 
each component used in calibration: 


(1) The Oscillator. The oscillator 
internal impedance should be 600 ohms 
to simulate the impedance design of 
the facility at the point of termination 
or switching. Six hundred ohms is 
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It is quite variable and may range 
anywhere from so-called Via Net Loss 
for a voice grade facility functioning 
between two toll centers to —15 db for 
two and four-wire full period talk 
services, as determined by the various 
engineering groups to provide a proper 
grade of service. 


Fig. Al illustrates a block diagram 
of a typical two-wire terminated fa- 
cility, for which it is desired to deter- 
mine the net loss. Illustrated are the 
following assumptions: 


*Mr. Murphy is Superintendent of Electronics 


of Telephone Services, Inc., Lima, O. 


Al. 


representative of toll terminal imped- 
ance design. 

(2) The Calibrating Load. The cali- 
brating load is an artificial load simu- 
lating the impedance of the facility 
again, 600 ohms. 

(3) The Voltmeter. The 
illustrated is typical of the vacuum 
tube type, utilized by the telephone 
industry for performing carrier main- 
tenance. It is referred to as VTVM, 
and is calibrated to read in decibels 
(dbs) relative to a reference of 1 milli- 
watt of power across 600 ohms. Thus, 
all dbm references indicate so many db 
above or below 1 milliwatt across 600 
ohms. 


voltmeter 


Calibration is accomplished by setting 
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MANUFACTURING CORP. 


THE MODEL “RC’”’ DEHYDRATOR AUTOMATIC 


The Model "RC" Dehydrator is designed to supply dry air to tele- 
phone cables. Among its many outstanding safety features are: 


* Hi-Lo pressure switch for alarm The Model "RC" and "R" De- 
* Humistat for alarm above hydrators Automatic are de- 
4% R.H. signed for small installations 


Power failure relays and of 80 miles or less of cable. 
separate fustat 


By-Pass Valve & Alarm for The Model RC" is a floor 
excessive R.H. mounted unit, and the Model 


Mechanical control valve for "R" is for wall mounting. Op- 
stand-by air supply (O.P.N.) erating voltage is 115/220 
in event of power failure volts, | phase, 60 cycle, and 

Additional safety features on the output is 700 standard 


parent H0y cubic feet per day maximum 
Power supply is 1 15-volt, AC : ; ‘ 
on the | iehoter and with a dewpoint of —40°F. 
Air Compressor and power consumption of 2 


Power consumption—2 AMPS AMPS. 


NEW MODEL "RC" 
cabinet mounted 


MOBILE POWER UNIT | MODEL "A" 
Model MPU-4-C Air Compressor Dehydrator 


Generator (slow speed for quietness) 
2500 Watt, 1 10-Volt DC 


Pump—2800 GPH 


Exchange unit equipment de- 
signed to supply chemically 
dry air for telephone cables, 


Diaphragm to Medel mpu.s.c Sey mate f aerial and underground, this 


remove seep- 
age and drain 
back 


Air Compressor 


—to put cables Pum 


under pressure 
for cutovers or 
repairs 


Furnished with 
or without 
pump and com- 
pressor. 
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unit can supply as many as 
Air Compressor | 60 cables. It is equipped with 
. volume recording air meter, 
high and low pressure alarm 
switches, humidstat and hour 

meter. 


* Completely automatic in 
operation 


* Air purifier to eliminate 
oil mist 


* Incorporates the latest 
safety devices 


phone or write 


S & G MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 1309 * New Orleans 10, La. * JAckson 5-3142 





the oscillator frequency control to 1000 
cps, unless otherwise specified, and ad- 
justing the oscillator output control 
until the VTVM indicates 0 dbm, the 
power to be injected to the drop of 
terminal A. 


Fig. A illustrates the necessary test 
equipment at the receiving terminal of 
the facility. Again, the 600-ohm resistor 
represents the terminating load which 
is connected to the carrier drop across 
which the VTVM is bridged. 


Fig. A4 illustrates the test equipment 
set-up for actual measurements of net 
loss. 

The carrier input impedance is nom- 
inally 600 ohms; thus, the VTVM at 
terminal A should indicate nearly the 
calibrated figure, 0 dbm. The reading 
of terminal B should indicate the net 
loss. Net loss in the opposite direction 
is determined by sending from terminal 
B and receiving at terminal A, follow- 
ing the same procedures. 


Frequency Response 

What is meant by carrier channel 
frequency response? Simply stated, one 
might say it is a graphically plotted 
curve representing Frequency vs. At- 
tenuation in the pass band of a carrier 
channel. A carrier equipment manufac- 
turer often specifies the channel fre- 
quency response with reference to net 
loss at a frequency of 1,000 cps. A 
typical example is +1, —3 db, refer- 
ence 1,000 cps. Net loss—between 300 
and 3,100 cps. Specifications such as 
these are fixed on the basis of a back- 
to-back connection and represent no 
line irregularities which may occur in 
actual practice. Fig. Bi illustrates a 
typical response curve. 

The importance of determining and 
maintaining suitable channel response 
characteristics can best be summed up 
by making reference to an engineering 
letter distributed within the AT&T and 
Bell companies, which lists technical 
specifications of circuits furnished the 
CAA for remote control of Peripheral 
Air/Ground Radio Stations, Control of 
Vortac, and Air Traffic Communication 
Stations. 


In short, it specifies the following 
response limits: Reference 1,000 cps 
net loss, customer to customer, of —8 
to —9 db. 


—8 to —-15idb 
—8 to —12 db 
—8 to —14 db 
—8 to —17 db 


300-500 cps loss 
500-2,500 cps loss 
2,500-2,800 cps loss 
2,800-3,000 cps loss 


These requirements are most easily 
met with toll grade carrier facilities, 
but we must realize that a change in 
certain components of a facility could 
send our channel response measure- 
ments outside these tolerances and, in 
short, cause service interruption. Thus, 
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Fig. A2. Calibration set-up—sending end. 


it is just as important to maintain 
adequate channel response characteris- 
tics as it is to maintain proper net loss. 

Carrier channel frequency response 
measurements are made by following 
the same general procedures in making 
net loss measurements, except that loss 
measurements are taken in 100 to 200- 
cycle increments from approximately 
200 cps, to a frequency where appreci- 


mission impairment created by the am- 
plitude frequency characteristics of 
noise. 


While a small percentage of present- 
day facilities may require special noise 
measuring devices, as in the establish- 
ment of SAGE data facilities, a major 
portion of the facilities will be voice 
grade, and instruments, such as the 
Western Electric 2B noise measuring 


DECIBELS 
IMW 600 vA 


VACUUM Tube 
VOLTMETER 


Fig. A3. Net loss measurements—receiving end of facility. 


able attenuation differences occur, rela- 
tive to a reference of 1,000 cps—a 
frequency where a difference of 10 db 
or more exists. Observation should also 
be made between these increments for 
sharp changes and results recorded. 


Noise Measurements 
An important perimeter which must 
be considered in the evaluation of fa- 
cility performance is that of trans- 
TEAmina A 
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set, may be utilized in determining the 
amount of noise interference present. 


Although I have no intention of giv- 
ing a lengthy dissertation on the funda- 
mentals of noise, I believe that it is 
in order to discuss the origin of certain 
terms often referred to during discus- 
sions of noise measurement. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, and 
other large organizations, conducted 


TERMINAL B 
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Fig. A4. Typical set-up for making end-to-end transmission tests on two-wire 


carrier facility. 
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OWER-INSTALLED SCREW ANCHORS 


average 5 to 8 man-minutes for complete installation 


Latest advance in anchoring technique speeds line construction . .. 
realizes greater value from investment in hole-boring equipment 


If your company uses power hole-digging 
equipment for line construction, you can 
now use that equipment to install the new 
line of Chance Screw Anchors. 

Chance Power-Installed Screw Anchors, 
ranging from 78 to 176 square inches in 
area, can be speedily installed in all types 


THE ONLY PART 
NEEDED is this 
special wrench. 
(Diagram shows 
how it fits the 
anchor.) Wrenches 
are made to fit all 
popular makes of 
earth-borers. 


of soil, except extremely rocky soil. Your 
present power boring equipment, regard- 
less of type, can be easily adapted to power 
anchor installation. Only one new part is 
needed—the wrench shown below. This 
wrench transmits torque from the power 
equipment directly to the specially de- 
signed hub on the anchor helix. Since the 
anchor rod is not subjected to torque, it 
only has to be heavy enough to support 
the guy load—a cost-saving factor. 
Installation procedure is extremely sim- 
ple. Step one is to remove the Thimbleye 
or Twineye nut and slide wrench on the 
anchor. Step two is to fasten the wrench to 
the “Kelly Bar” of the power-digger, or, to 
fasten the wrench on the pilot bit of the 
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THIMBLEYE and TWINEYE guy- 
wire nuts are available. They 
distribute pulling stresses uni- 
formly and keep guy wire from 
spreading, kinking, or bending. 


SHARP CUTTING HELIX of high 


strength structural steel is ta- 
pered to minimize earth disturb- 
ance. Special hub fits lower part 
of wrench. CAS9-23A 


auger using an adapter. Step three is to 
drive the anchor with the power equip- 
ment. Step four is to release the wrench 
from the anchor and retrieve it from the 
ground. (The spring-loaded “dogs” that 
lock rod in position are easy to release. ) 
Step five is simply replacing the Thimbleye 
on the end of the rod—your anchor is 
ready for hooking up the guy wire. 

These five steps are accomplished in a 
matter of minutes. Repeated time tests in 
various types of soil prove that Power- 
Installed Screw Anchors averaged only 5 to 
8 man-minutes for a complete installation 
—from the time the equipment was moved 
into position until the anchor was ready 
for the guy! 


PULL TESTS PROVE 
HOLDING POWER 


During the engineering and development 
stages of these Power-Installed Anchors, 
several hundred tests were made to check 
the anchoring dependability of power- 
installed screw anchors. Each anchor was 
pulled by a mobile testing unit to deter- 
mine maximum holding power. Complete 
test data is given in Bulletin 868. Address 
your Bulletin requests to... 


CENTRALIA, MISSOURI 
A. B. Chance Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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Fig. B1. Channel transmission frequency characteristics. 


considerable research to determine the 
interfering effect of different frequen- 
cies imposed on a _ special telephone 
hook-up. A large number of listening 
tests were conducted by different per- 
sons, using the same apparatus, while 
different frequencies were injected at 
a particular level. The tone was then 
removed and a 1,000-cps tone, injected 
and adjusted until the same relative 
interfering effect was observed. The 
results were then plotted as a curve, 
as shown in Fig. Cl, and is referred 
to as a Weighting Curve. Since these 
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& 
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Fig. Cl. 
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144 line weighting. 


early tests were performed using the 
Western Electric 144 handset, we refer 
to it as a 144 Weighting Curve. 

What has this to do with noise 
measurement? Simply, that the inter- 
fering effects of different frequencies 
are relatively different. For example, 
using 144-line weighting, if two differ- 
ent frequencies, let us say, 500 cps and 
1,000 cps, were injected in a facility at 
some point, and at the same level, the 
interference of the 1,000 cps would be 
approximately 15.5 db greater. 

It was further determined, that at 
a frequency of 1,000 eps, a level of —90 
dbm was at the threshold of interfer- 
ence, and, thus, was selected as the 
reference power. All other interfering 
noise powers would be greater than this 
reference and would be expressed in 
dbrn, or decibels above referenced noise. 

Since these early tests, the Western 
Electric Co. developed its FIA hand- 
set, and has since developed a repre- 
sentative weighting curve. This curve 
is shown in Fig. C2. 
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Further indicated there 
was a 5 db improvement over the older 
type 144 handset. As a result, the 
reference had to be modified. It was 

to consider a frequency of 
cps at —85 dbm as the new 
and all interfering 
would be positive relative to 
many db 
adjusted. The 
new unit was designated dba, or deci- 
bels adjusted. 


tests also 


necessary 
1,000 
reference, 
powers 
this 

above 


noise 
new reference, or so 


reference noise 


With information provided by these 
curves, artificial weighting networks 
were constructed and incorporated into 
a noise measuring set, the Western 
Electric Type 2B. Other manufacturers 
have placed on the market similar net- 
works which may be adapted to a 
VTVM, as was previously discussed, to 
allow its use as a noise measuring set, 
and in general, they do a satisfactory 
job. Fig. C3 illustrates a typical set-up 
for measuring noise. 

The VTVM, into which the weighting 
network is inserted, is calibrated to an 
entirely different reference than the 2B 
noise measuring set, but since the two 
instruments are calibrated in decibels 
(dbs) above or below a certain refer- 
ence tone, comparative analysis can be 
made. For example, a —85 dbm indi- 
cation on the VTVM using FIA weight- 
ing, is comparative to 0 dba on the 2B 
set. Likewise, 85 dba on the 2B noise 
measuring set is comparative to 0 dbm 
indication on the VTVM, using FIA 
weighting. To convert a reading taken 
with a VTVM, using FIA weighting, it 


HYBRID 


is necessary to the following 


formula: 


use 


dba = 85 — reading of VTVM + in- 
sertion = gain or loss of the network 
+ manufacturer’s constant or correc- 
tion factor. 


One manufacturer lists this correc- 
tion factor at + 2db, and an insertion 
gain is specified at +10 db. 

If, for example, the VTVM as illus- 
trated in Fig. C3 would indicate —50 
db, the conversion to dba would be cal- 
culated as: 


dba = 85 —50 (—the VTVM read- 
ing) —10 (the insertion gain of the 
network) +2 (the correction factor), 
or 27 dba. 


It must be pointed out that readings 
in dba are normally referred to a zero 
level point in the facility. If measure- 
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Fig. C2. FIA line weighting. 


ments are taken at a point in the fa- 
cility other than zero level, then cor- 
rection must be made. 


If, for example, the noise was 
measured at the +7 level, the noise 
would be 7 db greater than the 0 db 
level and, thus, to make reference to 
the 0 db point of the facility, 7 db 
would be subtracted. The previous ex- 
ample of the formula becomes: 


dba = 85 43 (the VTVM reading) 
—10 (the insertion gain of the net- 
work) +2 (the correction factor) 
—T7 or 27 dba, same as before. 


In nationwide toll dialing, present 
standards dictate objectives are for an 
average noise of approximately 30 dba 
for more than 50 per cent of the time 
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Fig. C3. Typical set-up for measuring noise on carrier channel two-wire. 
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for an entire link. Some services may 
require better noise performance; how- 
ever, some may not be quite as stringent. 


Signaling Tests 
In many carrier systems, circuit de- 
sign provides for signaling on a ring- 
down or dial basis. The manner in 
which this arrangement is made pos- 
sible varies with the system, but the 
end function remains the same—to 
activate a drop or light in ringdown 
operation or to pulse a relay actuated 

mechanism in dial operation. 
Many of the toll carrier facilities, 
presently being placed into operation, 
are being arranged for E and M signal- 


ot 


determine the cause of failure to meet 
these objectives. 


Manufacturers of carrier equipments 
provide adequate materia! on the in- 
stallation, line-up, and maintenance of 
their equipments. By following the 
step-by-step line-up procedures, troubles 
are readily localized and corrected. 

Fig. D, in part, shows a block dia- 
gram of a typical open wire, single 
sideband, suppressed carrier toll chan- 
nel, being utilized for short-haul appli- 
cation. Shown is the transmit section 
of terminal A and the receive section 
of terminal B, including respective 
signaling transmit and receive sections. 
In order to simplify, the transmit sec- 
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ing, over which pulse-type information 
is transmitted. 

In the maintenance of these carrier 
facilities, signaling tests are required 
to ascertain that little distortion is 
being introduced during transmission. 
The Western Electric 2B signaling test 
set, or similar apparatus, is often util- 
ized to determine this condition. It may 
be used as a pulse sender, or to measure 
the distortion of impulses derived from 
another source. In typical operation, 
the source of impulses is adjusted to 
the desired characteristics, connected 
to the “M” lead at one terminal, and 
at the distant terminal, a test set may 
be connected to the “E” lead so as to 
measure these incoming impulses. 

While many carrier facilities are 
capable of following pulse rates up to 
20 pps, as used for crossbar and panel- 
type systems, the normal pulse test rate 
for other types of switching apparatus 
is approximately 12 pps. Also, for E 
and M type signaling, a normal 58 per 
cent break pulse is applied to the “M” 
lead from an associated trunk, while 
the carrier facility is adjusted to pro- 
vide 58 per cent break impulses to the 
“E” lead of a distant trunk. During 
routine testing, distortion in the order 
of 2 to 3 per cent is permitted, while 
greater error must be corrected. 

In many instances, carrier facilities 
will not meet the expected performance 
tests. It then becomes necessary to 
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tion of terminal B and the receive 
section of terminal A have been omitted. 


In general, the following steps are 
required in lining-up the typical carrier 
channel: 


(1) Adjustment of power 
voltages. 

(2) Adjustment of oscillator fre- 
quencies and setting of the oscillator 
output levels. 

(3) Setting of transmit power of tho 
signal and carrier sections. 

(4) Setting of receive output to ob- 
tain desired net loss. 

(5) Adjustment of signal receive 
section to obtain proper signaling re- 
quirements. 


supply 


These are the basic steps. To discuss 
these steps would be beyond the scope 
of this paper. For the present, I must 
leave the details to the maintenance 
people and their ability to read. The 
material is available. 


The use of carrier to provide the 
services being requested by telephone 
users is ever on the increase. Satis- 
factory performance is engineered into 
these facilities, but it is up to the 
maintenance people through routine 
testing to see that this “engineered-in” 
performance is kept, in short, to see 
that these users are pleased with our 
service. Service is our product, we 
have nothing else to offer. 


Hollingsworth Elected to Head 
Gus Lane Chapter ITPA 


The Gus Lane Chapter of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Pioneer Association 
held a meeting during the convention 
of the Arkansas Telephone Associa- 
tion on Sept. 15 in Hot Springs. 

Officers elected are T. B. Hollings- 
worth of Stuttgart, president; Louis V. 
Ritter Jr. of Marked Tree, vice presi- 
dent; and Jeanice Falls of Russellville, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Board members elected to one-year 
terms are Carl Moore of Harrison, J. 
D. Garrett Jr. of Lewisville, Robert 
Akers of Wilmot, and R. D. Tucker of 
Crossett. 


An early morning breakfast meeting 
was attended by approximately 96 mem- 
bers and their guests. Entertainment 
was provided by the Van Patter Quar- 
tet, a Hot Springs vocal group. 


GT&E Announces Corporation 
Personnel Changes 


William L. Heston Jr. has been ap- 
pointed marketing & sales methods & 
results supervisor for General Tele- 
phone & Electronics Corp. 

Mr. Heston formerly was merchan- 
dising supervisor for General Tele- 
phone Co. of Indiana. 


Charles A. Crain has been named 
training and recruitment supervisor 
for General Telephone & Electronics 
Corp. to replace Gerald S. Storrs, who 
will transfer to General Telephone Co. 
of Michigan. 


Mr. Crain formerly was director of 
personnel for the Midwest companies 
of the General System. 


Uruguay Gets $8.8 Million 
Loan For Service Expansion 


An agreement under which the De- 
velopment Loan Fund will lend up to 
8.8 million dollars to help finance ex- 
pansion of telephone facilities in the 
Montevideo area of Uruguay was 
signed on Sept. 3 by the United States. 

The loan is being made to the Ad- 
ministration General de las Usinas 
Electricas y los Telefonos del Estade 
(UTE), an autonomous government 
enterprise which operates the country’s 
electric power and telephone services. 

A total of 52,000 applications for 
service — 46,000 in Montevideo — are 
pending in Uruguay. The project, as- 
sisted by the DLF loan, plans to in- 
crease the operating capacity of the 
Montevideo plant. It will finance pur- 
chase of C. O. equipment, spare parts, 
power equipment, cables, telephones, 
underground conduit, etc. 
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HE RESPONSIBILITY of the 
Tiusrray Traffic Committee is to 

“consider general problems _per- 
taining to traffic and particularly the 
improvement and standardization of 
traffic operations of Independent com- 
panies.” 

All members of the Traffic Commit- 
tee met in Washington, D. C., in June 
of this year to arrange a program for 
the annual Traffic Conference of the 
national convention. The committee is 
proud to present the program which 
resulted from that meeting. 

The committee discussed other mat- 
ters affecting traffic operations as fol- 
lows: 

Direct Distance Dialing (DDD) is 
an important development in the art 
of telephony, but there are many as- 
pects which should be studied by each 
individual company before jumping 
into a DDD program. Consideration 
must be given to the receiving of DDD 
calls. Included in this part are the 
costs of 7-digit numbering, satisfac- 
tory intercept service, and the number 
and quantity of trunks. 

The originating of DDD traffic re- 
quires expensive equipment. The sav- 
ings in traffic and accounting expenses 
must offset the maintenance and the 
expenses associated with investment— 
principally depreciation and taxes. 
This committee urges each company 
to make detailed studies of the eco- 
nomic feasibility before ordering DDD 
equipment. There will undoubtedly be 
a time when DDD will be demanded 
by the public just as local dial has 
been. For the next few years, how- 
ever, this committee feels that DDD 
should be established on the basis of 
economics and for growth. 

The mark-sensing of toll tickets is a 
subject which is being reviewed by a 
sub-committee of the (USITA) Ac- 
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Report of USITA 


Tratfic Committee 


By D. A. PERIGO, Chairman 


counting Committee. We believe it is 
still experimental. This item is closely 
associated with DDD—especially from 
the accounting angle. The committee 
believes that development of DDD 
equipment, which will permit operators 
to access the timing and ticketing 
equipment, will shortly reduce the ne- 
cessity for mark-sensing to such items 
as credit tickets, trouble reports, etc. 
The committee does not discount mark- 
sensing as an art, and believes it has 
many advantages for a variety of jobs 
in our industry. 

The committee discussed the desir- 
ability of having the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. keep us in- 
formed of proposed changes in operat- 
ing practices, so we may make our 
position known in advance of the time 
practices are placed in effect. This 
problem was referred to our associa- 
tion’s Washington office and we are 
glad to report we have already received 
some proposed changes from the 


AT&T. 


Your committee discussed also traffic 
engineering, efficiency of operation, 
management development, and cus- 
tomer relations. The committee was in 
unanimous agreement that these items 
should be discussed at the national 
convention and they have, therefore, 
become the program for the Traffic 
Conference. 


Build Growth Atmosphere 

“It makes little difference what field 
of human endeavor we consider, 
whether it be science, the arts, the 
spiritual disciplines, or the secular af- 
fairs of men, our progress will depend 
on the maintenance of an atmosphere 
which will foster individual effort at 
its maximum level. It seems to me that 
such an atmosphere has two essential 
components: first, a maximum of op- 
portunity for individual self-expression 
and, second, a maximum of incentives 
for achievement.’’—CRAWFoRD H. 
GREENEWALT, Human Achievement and 
the Free Society. 


Economics, Important Subject 


Not to teach children basic economics, the Industrial News Review 
warns, is to produce a generation of people who know little and care 
less about our country’s economic structure, people who would be “lost 
in fogs of misunderstandings and plain ignorance,” and therefore pos- 


sible prey to totalitarian thinking. 


The Review presented the thoughts of an educator on the subject. 
Dr. Roscoe L. West, president emeritus of New Jersey State College, 
says to those who oppose teaching fundamental economics to very young 


children: 


“Economics is considered a difficult subject. 


Anatomy is also 


considered a difficult subject, but our schools still teach such related 
subjects as hygiene, sanitation and first aid. In both fields, the student 
should be given sufficient knowledge to take care of himself.”’ 


Dr. West continues: “Economics can be made a regularly taught subject 


starting with kindergarten.” 


A trip to see a train may be tied in with 


the story of how railroads serve the community, for instance. 
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Lenkurt Type 23A Datatel telegraph carrier 
equipment incorporates advanced design fea- 
tures that provide wider latitudes of operation. 
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cantly superior maintenance-free life. It has 46” 
tungsten carbide contacts that are immune from 
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pitting and contact build-up, and features an 
Alnico permanent magnet that retains its flux 
indefinitely. 


Type 23A has the added advantage of being 
fully transistorized. Dissipation is only 2.5 watts 
per channel, and the equipment can be operated 
directly from any 48-volt d.c. source. A multi- 
meter and VTVM are normally the only test 
instruments required for servicing. 


For the full story on Lenkurt Datatel or com- 
panion equipment, call your Automatic Electric 
representative, or write Mr. T. B. Collins, Direc- 
tor, Carrier & Radio Sales, Automatic Electric 
Sales Corporation, Northlake, Illinois. 
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The time has come, the Walrus said, 
To talk of many things; 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing 
wiax— 
Of cabbages and kings; 
And why the sea is boiling hot, 
And whether pigs have wings. 
—Through the Looking Glass 


IKE THE Walrus, your (USITA) 
Traffic Committee thinks that 
the time come has come to talk 

of a wider variety of things, and has 
decided to add to the talks of ad- 
ministrative functions, which have oc- 
cupied the majority of the time in the 
past, a discussion of the function of 
traffic engineering. 

. Traffic engineering can hardly be 
classed as a new or novel function in 
the traffic department, but it can cer- 
tainly be rated as one which has con- 
tinuously grown in importance, and for 
which the future looks bright indeed. 
With the rapid developments now tak- 
ing shape in the various laboratories, 
especially in switching techniques, I 
do not hesitate to predict that we will 
find ourselves hard pressed to keep 
our traffic engineering practices up-to- 
date. I am sure I hardly need to pre- 
dict further that we shall need to be 
prepared for this by recruiting and 
training personnel whose technical 
skills and managerial potential are of 
a high order. 

Just what sort of technical skills are 
required of ‘the traffic engineer? Are 
they the same as the electrical or 
mechanical engineer, or are they some- 
thing special? Perhaps a good way to 
answer this question is to look briefly 
at the history of this job. 

As soon as the early telephone ex- 
change became something more than 
a “one-man show,” the job of com- 
pleting connections was an obvious 
candidate for assignment to a special- 
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The What, Why and How 


of Traffic Engineering 


By DON CHILDERS* 


(A Traffic Conference Address) 


ized work force, and the traffic depart- 
ment came into being. It seems logical 
to assume that with the arrival of the 
first service complaint thereafter, the 
traffic department was handed respon- 
sibility for quality of service. 

If we look at the operating job 
more closely, however, it is obvious 
that the responsibility for service qual- 
ity would have belonged there, with 
or without a complaint to start it off. 
It is one of the duties of any depart- 
ment to do its job with a minimum of 
expense, and this includes salary ex- 
pense. But in traffic, saving of salaries 
by cutting forces may easily result in 
poor service. Thus, traffic management 
is called on to answer the question: 
“What is the minimum number of op- 
erators we can provide and still give 
our customers a satisfactory grade of 
service?” 

After determining what makes a 
satisfactory service, we then find our- 
selves investigating many by-paths. 
Some of these are matters of equip- 
ment design and its effect on the 
amount of work that an operator can 
perform in a. given time; others are 
concerned with statistical measures, 
estimates, and distributions of traffic, 
both in time and in space. 

The design questions are, to be sure, 
common enough engineering problems, 
and while their origins are properly in 
the traffic departments, their solutions 
are worked out, more often than not, 
in cooperation with the engineering 
departments and the laboratories of 
the manufacturers. The statistical 
problems, on the other hand, are 
unique to the traffic department. For 
practical reasons, our traffic data and 
estimates are nearly always expressed 
in averages, yet the traffic we deal with 
arises from a multiplicity of individual 


*Mr. Childers is Connecting Company Agent of 
United Telephone Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


sources each acting more or less in- 


dependently of the other. 


Under these conditions, the precise 
methods of the accountant, or the 
mechanical engineer, will not work, and 
we must turn instead to the more ab- 
stract methods of the statistician and 
the mathematician. By these methods, 
we manage to infer—and with a high 
degree of accuracy, too—what are the 
optimum specific solutions to our prob- 
lems, based on data expressed in av- 
erages. So far as I am aware, the 
nature of the problems, and the meth- 
ods of solution, are not duplicated or 
approached in any other branch of the 
industry. 

Thus, the traffic departments find 
themselves with a definite engineering 
function to perform. To meet the 
equipment design requirements, the 
men doing the job should be familiar 
with manual skills and ingenious in 
providing equipment arrangements to 
permit such skills to be used to best 
advantages. To solve the problems of 
traffic capacities, they should have a 
strong mathematical bent and some 
familiarity with statistical processes. 
All of these are, of course, engineering 
skills. 

You may have noticed that what I 
have said up to now has been based on 
manual operations, and you may have 
questioned whether it would be valid 
for machine switching operations. It 
most certainly is. Our primary interest 
is the adequacy of traffic facilities, and 
from a purely engineering standpoint, 
there is very little difference whether 
we express this in terms of the avail- 
ability of operators, circuits, and posi- 
tions, or in terms of the availability of 
switches and trunks. 

Now that we have looked at the ori- 
gins of traffic engineering, we feel that 
we can safely attempt a broad defini- 
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tion, and we therefore submit the fol- 
lowing: 


Traffic engineering is responsible for 
recommending quantities and arrange- 
ments of central office and trunk equip- 
ment which are adequate to enable the 
customer to reach the called party eas- 
ily, quickly and surely. This includes 
considerations of numbering plans, 
local and toll switching arrangements, 
the number of paths and switches and 
the balance of traffic in dial units, the 
adequacy of toll circuits and manual 
switchboard equipment, arrangements 
for intercepting and information, etc. 


In order to point out that there is 
no conflict between the above respon- 
sibilities and those of the general en- 
gineering department, we should un- 
derstand that the latter is chiefly 
responsible for what we might desig- 
nate, for the convenience, the tech- 
nical aspects of the equipment layout. 
These would include items such as 
grade of transmission, economical floor 
layouts in equipment rooms, adequate 
power supplies, provisions for testing 
and maintenance, and the preparation 
of work orders and specifications for 
the suppliers. 


Returning now to our definition of 
traffic engineering, let us see if we can 
break these basic responsibilities down 
into specific activities or sub-functions. 
We would hold it to be self-evident 
that the first of these is — 


Planning. Certainly, no activity is 
going to proceed in an orderly manner 
without some kind of forward plan- 
ning, and in the telephone business, 
this is of utmost importance, since 
without planning there can be no re- 
sponsible budgeting of capital expendi- 
tures, and without such budgeting it is 
most unlikely that there will be ade- 
quate financing to meet the demand 
for an expanding service. 

Within the limits of our traffic en- 
gineering responsibilities, what sort of 
planning is required? First, there 
should be cooperation with the general 
engineering people in preparing long- 
term fundamental plans, including toll 
centering plans, intertoll dialing plans, 
numbering plans, local, interoffice and 
toll switching plans, etc. Second, traffic 
engineering should determine the dates 
when specific jobs are required for re- 
lief, etc., the amount and types of 
equipment needed, and should cooper- 
ate with general engineering in setting 
up time schedules for the various ac- 
tivities to get the jobs completed. 

It should be noted here that the 
basis of all planning for growth and 
development is a reliable estimate of 
future demand. This is usually pro- 
vided by commercial engineering, and 
the cooperation of this group, not only 
at the start of planning but also 
throughout the procedure, is much to 
be desired. 


Somewhat akin to planning 
activity we shall designate as — 


is the 


Economic Selection. As we all know, 
perhaps too well, there is often more 
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N. D., and Clyde E. Dickey of San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


than one way to do a job. The choice 
between alternatives is usually a plain 
matter of dollars and cents arrived at 
through comparative studies. In most 
organizations final authority for eco- 
nomic selection is given to the chief 
engineer. However, traffic engineering 
has the responsibility of assisting by 
providing estimates of equipment quan- 
tities required and of operating costs 
under the various plans. 

Traffic engineering will also be called 
upon to assist in evaluating anticipated 
service improvements, especially where 
the value of such improvements is in- 
tangible, rather than direct revenue- 
producing or cost-saving. Examples of 
these would be items such as improved 
trunking to reduce lost calls, or con- 
versions from terminal-per-line to 
terminal-per-station equipment. 


In addition to planning and economic 
selection is a group of activities which 
we can assemble together under the 
general subheading of — 


Provision of Equipment. We have 
already stated, in our “broad defini- 
tion,” that traffic engineering is re- 
sponsible for recommending the provi- 
sion of adequate equipment of optimum 
types, when and where needed, to pro- 
vide satisfactory, yet economical, 
grades of service to the customer. Such 
recommendations are usually in the 
form of “Traffic Orders” which pass 
through lines of organization for re- 
view and approval by designated offi- 
cials. A common arrangement would 
comprehend approvals by the general 
traffic manager and chief engineer, 
with final authorization by the presi- 
dent or operating vice-president to 
proceed with the work. 

The provision of equipment is, how- 
ever, something more than just the 
preparation of Traffic Orders. Related 
activities include collecting and analyz- 
ing data on past and present traffic 
volumes and distributions, and from 
these, preparing estimates of future 
traffic, which in turn provide the bases 
for the Traffic Orders, or specific rec- 
ommendations for equipment additions, 
rearrangements, and modifications to 
provide a given grade of service. As a 
part of this work, traffic engineering 
will also participate actively in the 
decisions which fix the grades of serv- 
ice to be used as engineering objec- 
tives. 

Traffic engineering will also keep in 
touch with the progress of projects 
which they initiate, to see that service 


is adequately protected during installa- 
tion, and that if major changes occur 
in demand after the original orders 
are issued, corresponding changes in 
the equipment to be provided are made 
as soon as is practicable. 


Up to now, we have listed activities 
specifically related to additions and 
changes in the equipment. There are 
other activities which take place both 
in growing and static situations, and 
which come under the heading of — 


Administration. Principal examples 
of administrative engineering duties 
are trunk administration, and trunk 
and line assignment. Trunk adminis- 
tration consists of studying past and 
present trunk and toll circuit usage, 
estimating future requirements, and 
adjusting the number of trunks and 
toll circuits to provide for the flow of 
traffic. Routing considerations are, for 
obvious reasons, an integral part of 
this job. 

Trunk and line assignment consists 
of specifying the location of trunks and 
subscriber lines in the equipment in 
such a way as to insure ease of oper- 
ation and optimum distribution of traf- 
fic loads. These may be duties of 
traffic engineering, or they may be 
done by field forces. Wherever done, 
they are based on traffic engineering 
studies of load balance. 


Finally, there will be a group of 
responsibilities, not necessarily minor 
ones either, which we shall consider 
as — 


Other. For the most part, these are 
responsibilities which are carried out 
in cooperation with other departments. 
Included are items such as cooperation 
with the traffic field forces and the 
general engineering department in ar- 
ranging for adequate space for traffic 
quarters, including operating rooms, 
lounges, locker rooms, quiet rooms, 
cafeterias, etc., and in seeing that 
safety conditions, privacy and protec- 
tion of personnel are adequately taken 
into account. 

Certainly not the least of the “other” 
duties of traffic engineering is to co- 
ordinate collecting and summarizing 
the traffic studies which are such a 
basic part of your company’s separa- 
tion studies for division of revenues 
and for rate cases. I am sure that you 
are very much aware—but still it needs 
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OPERATOR. .. 


I can’t hear 


my party! 


“Do something, operator! This is ter- 
ribly important... 


Biggest deal I ever had .. . how's 
he reacting to this new pitch? ... 
maybe he thinks I’m scared, or 
stalling every time I say, ‘please 
repeat that.’” 


Yes, my friend, you have every rea- 
son to be mad. But you have also put 
your finger on the answer—right there 
in your last thought: please repeat 
that. 

Telephone companies are forestalling 
your outburst—taking angry sub- 
scribers off their backs by adding some 
kind of repeatering device to their cir- 
cuits. They are fully aware that the 
public demands quality transmission 
and that repeaters are the simplest, 
least expensive approach. They want 
you to keep on making your important 
sales calls by telephone—they like the 
revenue. 


Can’t Miss a Thing 

When you placed this toll call, Mr. 
Salesman, you knew what you wanted: 
first, to understand everything that was 
said; second (and perhaps even more 
important in your case), how was it 
said—what was your client’s reaction? 
If you were talking to him over a desk, 
every little change in facial expression 
or movement of his hands would be a 
signal: should you try to wrap up the 
deal now, or back off and try a new 
tack? In a telephone conversation, how- 
ever, only your ears can guide you— 
and that is essentially transmission. At 
its best, a telephone call brings you as 
close to your listener as Fall is to 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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Winter on December 20th. You can 
hear the quick intake of a breath; the 
subtle change in voice register that per- 
mits you to form opinions and take 
your cue from there. When you have 
this type of transmission, you'll make 
a lot of these important calls by tele- 
phone. 


Two-part Solution 


Transmission quality is a function of 
two elements: the line and the termi- 
nating equipment. Fortunately for 
many Independents, great strides to- 
ward better quality input and recep- 
tion came with the introduction of the 
Stromberg-Carlson 1500-W Series (500 
Type) instrument, just as these com- 
panies converted to dial (and conse- 
quently ordered new station equipment). 
These high-gain, balanced-impedance in- 
struments, with improved transmitter 
and receiver capsules and shorter hand- 
sets, ensured transmission of acceptable 
quality at the point where it enters the 
line. That was half of the answer. 

Repeaters are used to maintain an 
improved signal-to-noise ratio over the 
entire length of the circuit, so that the 
improvements in quality at the source 
will pass without degradation to the 
called party’s instrument. It is a mat- 
ter of overcoming various cumulative 
losses peculiar to each circuit; it is 
not amplification per se. 

The idea of repeaters is not new, as 
applied to toll circuits. With greater 
standardization of conductors and an 
easily calculable loss pattern, they have 
been in use many years. However, real 
enthusiasm for repeaters on inter-ex- 
change and terminating circuits came 
quite recently with the refinement of 
electronic components, transistorized 
circuits, printed wiring cards, as found 
in the Stromberg-Carlson 541 Repeater. 


No Additional Cost 

Assuming that quality transmission 
is the present obligation of each tele- 
phone company, the means for accom- 
plishing this must be weighed. What 
is still surprising to many is that a 
complete justification for the invest- 
ment in repeaters can often be found 
in the savings obtained by using smaller 
gauge conductors to achieve the same 
quality circuits. The desired improve- 
ment on new circuits is thus obtained 
at no additional cost—sometimes at a 
net saving. Similarly, when losses on 
present facilities are to be recovered, 
the moderate investment in repeaters 
compares most favorably to the higher 
cost and time considerations of rebuild- 
ing lines. 


Choice of Equipment 
Stromberg-Carlson offers two types 
of repeaters. The 551 Hybrid Type Re- 
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Mr. Kenton Quint of North Anson, 
Maine, likes to get 100 cents’ worth for 
each dollar. He also knows the impor- 
tance of good service, with a larger 
company “looking over his shoulder.” 
In placing Stromberg-Carlson 541 and 
551 Repeaters in his Strong exchange, 
he satisfied himself and his customers. 


peater is especially recommended for 
open wire circuits, for mixed facilities 
(open wire and cable in various sizes), 
and wherever a substantial gain is re- 
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quired. The 541 Negative Impedance 
Repeater provides this improved trans- 
mission under less demanding condi- 
tions. It is normally applied to cable 
(loaded or non-loaded). Compact (8 
repeaters in 3%” of 19” rack), transis- 
torized, and using interchangeable 
printed cards, equipment operates off 
office battery with a low power con- 
sumption of only 1 watt. Now a hous- 
ing is provided so that the 541 Re- 
peaters can—if desired—be installed on 
crossarms, permitting installation at 
the more efficient electrical mid-point 
of the line. 


The 551 Hybrid Repeater is an as- 
sembly of various standard components 
having a wide latitude for handling any 
requirement. Each installation is job- 
engineered to provide just that com- 
bination which will most efficiently pro- 
vide the necessary gains. 


The 541 Negative Impedance Re- 
peater is provided in standard packages 
for both Series and Shunt type, some- 
times used separately and often in 
pairs. Strapping options meet the indi- 
vidual customer’s line characteristics. 


Increased Revenue 


Toll calls present potent profit pos- 
sibilities. Incorporating most of the 
advantages of costly face-to-face meet- 
ings, they are gaining in popularity 
wherever improved transmission 
“brings the two parties into the same 
room.” 

The means for this improvement in 
transmission quality—the repeater—is 
readily available and economically jus- 
tifiable. Telephone companies in in- 
creasing numbers are taking steps to 
insure that these revenue-producing 
calls will increase in number. 
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Stromberg-Carlson repeater installation by Kenton 
Quint at Strong, Maine —a typical application. 
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repeating for emphasis—that your 
whole profit position as a company may 
well depend on the accuracy of the 
separation data which you furnish to 
your chief engineer for his cost studies. 


To summarize, then, the sub-divi- 
sions of the traffic engineering function 
consist of the five items: 


Planning. 

Economic selection. 
Provision of equipment. 
Administration. 

Other. 


And, that’s the story. For reasons 
which must be obvious to you, it has 
been condensed and a great many of 
the details of the job have been omit- 
ted. Nevertheless, I am hopeful that 
it has been sufficiently inclusive to 
demonstrate to you the present and 
growing importance of your responsi- 
bilities in this field, and the need for 
an adequate and competent organiza- 
tion to do the job. 

Let me pause right here and add 
that when I use the word “competent,” 
I do not limit the meaning of the word 
to the technical phases of the job. You 
must have noted that your traffic en- 
gineering group, as described here, is 
a sort of “in between” group, and that 
cooperation with other departments is 
an important part of its activities. For 
this reason, let us be perfectly clear 
that a very definite part of what we 
mean by “competent” is the ability to 
work with others. 

One final remark and I shall be 
through. I wish I could promise you 
that you can do this job cheaply, but 
I cannot do so with a clear conscience. 
The caliber of manpower required to 
do the job is high, and in demand, so 
the competition is keen. I would warn 
against attempting to compromise with 
less than the best you can obtain, for 
if you do, it will undoubtedly be re- 
flected in the quality of your service, 


This fivesome from Minneapolis, Minn., are, left to right: G. N. Cornwell, Her- 
man Froemming, Ronald Johnson, Mark Holmes, and Willis Miller. 


where the unseen costs can be far 
greater than the direct costs. More 
often than not, the technical skill of 
competent manpower will more than 
compensate for tangible costs, while 
the skills of “working with others,” 
good planning, etc., constitute immeas- 
urable intangible assets, and these are 
the things that keep the seas from boil- 
ing and clip the wings of pigs. 


Name Lee Chief Engineer 
Saskatchewan Telephones 

The appointment of S. F. Lee, as 
chief engineer, Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment Telephones (SGT), was an- 
nounced recently by the Hon. C. C. Wil- 
liams, minister in charge of SGT. 

Mr. Lee succeeds C. W. Sparrow, who 
was made manager of operations and 
engineering for the system. Both ap- 
pointments were effective Oct. 1. 

Mr. Lee joined the engineering de- 
partment of Saskatchewan Government 
Telephones on May 1, 1950, following 
graduation in electrical engineering 
from the University of Saskatchewan. 
He has been closely associated with 
the microwave installation in Saskatch- 
ewan and the system’s dial conversion 
program. 


Left to right: F. S. Barnes of Rock Hill, S. C.; Josephine Poppleton of Tampa, 
Fla.; Marcus Donaldson of Northlake, Ill., and F. S. Barnes Jr. of Rock Hill. 
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He is a member of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada, of the Associa- 
tion of Professional Engineers of Sas- 
katchewan, and of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers. 


S. F. LEE 


Prior to entering the university, Mr. 
Lee served as a major with the South 
Saskatchewan Regiment in northwest 
Europe during World War II. 

Albert. 


He was born in Prince 


Power Is March of Dimes 
Co-Chairman in New York 

Donald C. Power, the chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer 
of General Telephone & Electronics 
Corp., has been named co-chairman of 
the 1960 New York March of Dimes, 
it was announced on Oct. 16 by Gerald 
M. Loeb, general chairman. 

The March of Dimes is now engaged 
in an all-out attack against birth de- 
fects and arthritis while continuing the 
winning fight against polio. 

As co-chairman, Mr. Power will assist 
in the coordination of campaign activi- 
ties and help enlist the support of in- 
dustry, labor, professional, and 
groups. 


civic 
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O WE need a plan for develop- 
ment of management? Is it nec- 
essary to constantly harp on this 

so-called problem area of training? 
What’s wrong with the way we've 
always operated? We’ve come this far, 
why change now? 


These are some of the questions that 
enter our minds from time to time 
when this strange, new and involved, 
sometimes complicated, problem of de- 
veloping management confronts us. No 
need to turn your back or ignore it, 
because it just won’t go away. It’s 
always been with us and it’s here to 
stay. So, let’s face it! 

Certainly we need a plan for de- 
velopment. Little if anything is accom- 
plished for very long without some 
definite plan of action—formal or in- 
formal. It is necessary also to have 
this problem constantly before us and 
to make every effort to over-come the 
known difficulties and to 
for those that haven’t 
as yet. 


remain alert 
been revealed 


There are many things wrong with 
the way we have always treated this 
problem of development. If we have 
been successful in having individuals 
ready for promotion, many times it has 
been purely accidental. If we have had 
a satisfactory and profitable operation 
with our present and past methods- 
how much more profitable might it not 
have been with improved and better 
techniques. 

It has been said many times by many 
business leaders much more experienced 
and qualified than I, that if we are not 
moving forward we are going back- 
ward. It is not enough to just stand 
still—to do so is to gradually slip and 
finally lose ground. The competition of 
other business for potential manage- 
ment is also becoming ever greater 
—and must be met head-on. Certainly, 
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Planned Development for 


Profitable Management 


By F. W. HAMPER* 


(A Traffic Conference Address) 


the telephone industry should not be 
content to take “left overs” from the 
employment offices and other indus- 
tries. Nor do we want to have only 
“warmed over” management that has 
been discarded by other industries. 

There is another highly pertinent 
reason why we must face this problem 
and successfully over-come it—the chal- 
lenge of progress for the future! Our 
industry is making tremendous strides 
in the laboratories, on the manufactur- 
ing production line, and more recently 
in the sales field. Are we really pre- 
pared to maintain the pace we have set 
for ourselves and our successors? I 
think not. At least not to the extent 
that will be needed ultimately. Here, 
again, there is indicated one more good 
reason for an active well-defined plan 
for development. 

With our 20-20 hindsight we can 
now see that to some extent we have 
been blind and have not seen clearly 
the areas where concentration and al- 
teration would be needed. Also, there 
has been a tendency to under-rate the 
pressing requirement for more and 
better management. You can remember 
clearly, I’m sure, when the main (and 
sometimes only) prerequisite for a line 
foreman was that he be big enough 
and experienced enough to get the con- 
struction program completed. Or that 
the important qualification for a chief 
operator was to get along with the 
girls and watch her answering time. 
We are expecting and demanding more 
from the management employe today 
and, without doubt, will 
more in the future. 


require even 


It is not enough that he be merely a 
leader or a supervisor—he must also be 
a manager in every sense of the word. 
This means he must have the ability 


*Mr. Hamper is 
General 


Operating Vice President of 
Telephone Co. of Ohio, Marion, O 


to think and to put such thoughts into 
immediate action. He must then dele- 
gate that portion of his own respon- 
sibility that can be done best by his 
subordinates and then follow-up dili- 
gently to see that it is done. In this 
respect, it becomes imperative that he 
understand such delegation does not in 
any way relieve him of his 
countability for satisfactory results. 
Beside all this, our managers must be 
capable of analyzing each individual, 
situation and circumstance to determine 
what further action must be taken to 
correct any deficiencies in either work 
operation, or personnel performing the 
work. This, then, requires him to be 
a good instructor and a capable plan- 
ner. Since he is accountable for results 
from his portion of the over-all opera- 
tion, he, then, of necessity, must under- 
stand and comprehend the complica- 
tions of the effect of his actions on the 
cost and expense of doing business. He 
must know how to control his functions 
so that the area for which he is respon- 
sible will not exceed the budget that 
has been developed. This budget is also 
a plan that he had some part, directly 
or indirectly, in compiling. 


own ac- 


In keeping with his analysis of each 
of his subordinates, he must get to 
know them well enough to see that they 
each get what they need to develop and 
grow in the organization. Summed up 
briefly—good management is the intelli- 
gent planning of an objective and the 
successful execution of that plan. This 
plan must have both short-range and 
long-range objectives and the execution 
of it must produce a mutual satisfaction 
to the employes, the share-owners, and 
the customers. Nothing short of this 
will do! 


Now, perhaps, it is easier to see why 
we can not be satisfied with past suc- 
cess (if any), but must move steadily 
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and persistently forward with a solid 
plan for development for present and 
future managers. The requirements 


that must be met are rather over-. 


whelming, but not impossible. We can 
consume this problem just as we have 
many others in the telephone industry. 
Once we have determined the size of 
the elephant, the only thing that re- 
mains is to pick out a spot to take the 
first bite. 


Having recognized some of the facets 
of this difficult situation we must take 
immediate, decisive, and corrective ac- 
tion. It becomes a matter of developing 
a plan for maintaining a quality con- 
trol over the organization. This does 
not mean merely setting up some kind 
of “program” with all kinds of magic 
gimmicks that are supposed to hypnotize 
everyone into a state of lethargy so 
that this problem can be easily solved 
while everyone is anesthetized. It does, 
however, indicate a real need to create 
and maintain an attitude throughout 
the ranks and levels of management 
that recognizes and accepts the respon- 
sibility to stimulate and build men. 
Each manager must be constantly 
aware of the need for proper selection, 
placement, coaching and communication 
in connection with new and promotable 
employes. There must be an awareness 
and willing acceptance of this respon- 
sibility. 

This is not a new or added function 
that must be performed. It is just one 
that has somewhat over-looked 
and must now be emphasized to a 
greater degree. As a business becomes 
larger, the viewpoint of all manage- 
ment must broaden proportionately. De- 
velopment of management must, there- 
fore, encompass more involved and 
elaborate plans than it did when the 
business was smaller. 


been 


More is expected of lower levels of 
management, because certain responsi- 
bility for making decisions must be 
delegated farther and farther down 
and closer to the point of action. As 
this broadening of management view- 
point is spread more and more through- 
out the organization, the need for 
greater personal and self-development 
becomes apparent. Each manager must 
carefully analyze himself from time to 
time and determine what shortcomings 
he has, thereby laying the ground work 
for future self-development. We must 
then expose him to the opportunities 
for improvement, thereby permitting 
him to take advantage of this and to 
develop. 

In my opinion, a distinction should 
be made between supervisory training 
and management development. Super- 
visory training implies to me the teach- 
ing of certain techniques that are nec- 
essary to effectively supervise the work 
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Left to right: Mrs. R. B. Nawman and Mr. Nawman of Oakland, Cal.; Mr. and 


Mrs. Robert L. Nawman of Orinda, Cal. 


of others. It is not necessarily an all- 
inclusive type of training, but rather 
limits itself to the more basic funda- 
mentals of getting a job done through 
others. On the other hand, manage- 
ment development is broader in scope 
and tends to be all inclusive. It deals 
more directly with the cause and effect 
of the inter-relationship in the organi- 
zation. It recognizes more specifically 
the trite, but true, statement that no 
management can expect to be success- 
ful as a “one-man show.” It takes into 
consideration the need for a_ broader 
range of knowledge and understanding 
of the over-all management functions 


—a broader breadth of viewpoint, if 
you will. 


This certainly implies that each man- 
ager must realize that his actions can 
not be independent of others, but, con- 
certed with others, go to make up the 
complete effort for successful and prof- 
itable operations—here, again, with em- 
phasis on the need for each supervisor 
to become more of a manager, accept- 
ing not only the responsibility, but also 
the accountability for satisfactory re- 
sults. This, then, is the climate in which 
a plan for development can thrive and 
grow and produce the benefits that are 
needed for a prosperous future. 


Much has been written and spoken 
about the ingredients that should go 
into a management development pro- 
gram. As I have indicated before, in 
my opinion, it definitely should not be 
tagged with the misnomer “program.” 
I think it should be a plan of action— 
one that is based on short-range ob- 
jectives as well as long-range. It should 
be flexible enough so that it can be bent 
to fit the idiosyncrasies of the “organi- 
zation personality,” yet stiff enough to 
avoid the short-comings of the person- 
alities in that organization. It must 
satisfy the development needs of the 
organization as a whole, and at the 
same time meet the individual manage- 
ment requirements to fill holes in the 


organization. It must be compatible 
with, and be a part of, each level of 
management’s over-all objective for im- 
proved and profitable operation. 


How can all this be done? What do 
you do to accomplish everything that 
I have indicated is needed? I don’t 
know—not exactly anyway. Further- 
more, I am becoming more and more 
convinced that even the “experts” are 
confused and perhaps aren’t too certain 
of the exact formula for answering this 
intriguing problem. 


I would like to suggest, however, that 
a somewhat simple, but practical ap- 
proach, be taken at this point. It would 
seem that the first step would be to 
check with those “experts” who have 
studied this matter in more detail and 
perhaps with greater diligence and 
some success. 


I am certain that you will find many 
suggestions and ideas on this contro- 
versial matter. Careful analysis of this 
whole problem, however, will show you 
that except for the unpredictable hu- 
man element, this isn’t much different 
from many of the situations encoun- 
tered in day-to-day operation — just 
broader in scope and effect. Many ex- 
perts have expressed it in more tech- 
nical terms but it generally boils down 
to this: 


(1) You determine what kind of tal- 
ent you have in your present organiza- 
tion; get a general idea of who has 
what abilities and what function each 
is presently performing; then what 
functions you may want performed in 
the future. 


(2) You decide what kind of man- 
agers you have now by simply measur- 
ing what they are presently capable 
of, and subtracting that from what you 
feel you require now and in the future; 
the result will be the development or 
training needs, as the case may be, of 
each manager and the requirement for 
additional management talent. 

(3) You then figure out a plan to 
give to each manager whatever is nec- 
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increased sales 


.. LTO BUILD revenue 


customer satisfaction 


Add AIRTRONICS new transistorized Switch-gain Ampli- 
fier to your Speakerphone installations, then look for dra- 
matic gains in sales, revenue, customer satisfaction. 


Improved Speakerphone performance is the answer. And 
AIRTRONICS does it with a startling new advance in tele- 
phony that... 

e Permits higher loudspeaker levels without feedback 

e Eliminates need to adjust gain from call to call 


e Functions effectively, particularly when acoustic 
conditions are poor and on PBX installations 


@ Makes each installation virtually independent of 
subscriber-loop characteristics 


The Switch-gain Amplifier functions as a voice-sensitive 
switching pad or loss, which automatically lowers loud- 
speaker volume whenever the subscriber is speaking. Loss is 
switched electronically to the transmitter channel while the 
subscriber listens. A guard circuit keeps speaker-to-micro- 
phone acoustic feedback from causing improper switching 
when the speaker is operating. Net effect is reduction of 
acoustic coupling between loudspeaker and microphone to a 
degree where anyone, within 10 to 15 feet, can hear easily 
and distinctly without feedback or hollowness. The sub- 
scriber is not required to vary his gain control when shifting 
from a near to a more distant connection, or to toll. 
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essary to make up his deficiency and, at 
the same time, follow a course of action 
that will supplement the organization 
with adequately developed and trained 
management for the future. 


One of the first things necessary to 
follow out this plan is an organization 
chart or some means of showing your 
organization plan, both on a _short- 
range as well as a long-range basis. 

It also becomes obvious at this point 
that you can not determine what is 
lacking in your management unless you 
know what you require. Therefore, a 
well-defined and understood description 
or standard for each job is needed. 
Then, each incumbent can be measured 
against that standard—both as to his 
present position as well as others for 
which he may show potential. This, in 
itself, tends to improve management 
over-all because it acts as a stimulus 
for other planning that is necessary in 
order to make intelligent estimates and 
appraisals of future organization needs 
and requirements. 

It provides avenues of promotion and 
delineates lines of communications and 
counselling. It also defines the areas 
of responsibility, authority, and most 
important, the degree of accountability. 

This inventory of management talent 
will show many things—some good, 
some not so good. In any case, the 
evaluation at this point must again take 
on a rather practical aspect. It must 
include, among others, such things as 
a determination of the age of this 
group. Otherwise, you may have talents 
or potential that can never be utilized 
or realized because of time limitations, 
turnover, retirements or disability. 
Furthermore, the proper timing of 
special training and development is 
important if the individual is to be 
prepared and ready to be moved into 
another more responsible assignment 
when such vacancy occurs. Only careful 
analysis and forward planning can 
make this possible. 

There also must be built into the 
organization a method for appraising 
the performance of each person who is 
under management surveillance as a 
potential candidate for consideration 
for promotion or further development. 
This can best be done through close 
and direct observation of the day-to- 
day performance and attitude of the 
employe under consideration. This ap- 
plies to both on and off the job work, 
where possible. In this connection, also, 
it should be noted that job requirements 
or specifications can not remain stag- 
nant or static. They must be reviewed 
and revised from time-to-time to make 
certain that they are meeting the con- 
stantly changing pattern of telephone 
techniques. 

For example, traffic management has 
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Cook constant voltage type battery chargers 
have no vacuum tubes, gas filled tubes, or motors 
to restrict the service life of the units. They can 
supply an adjustable, closely regulated floating 
voltage within the current charging range of the 
battery. Battery equalizing can be had through 
the use of a toggle switch mounted on the control 
panel. Floating and equalizing voltages are regu- 
lated by a magnetic amplifier, and a current 
limiter restricts the maximum available current 
to a safe preset value without releasing the 
breaker. These units do not have forced cooling 
and the result is more silent dependable per- 
formance. 


Controls, connectors and fuses are conveniently 
located inside a rigidly constructed, attractively 
finished cabinet and are easily accessible. Her- 


EORMANCE 


WITH 


CONSTANT VOLTAGE 
AND TRANSISTORIZED 


BATTERY CHARGERS 


metically sealed components, solid state silicon 
rectifiers and transistors, vitreous-enameled wire 
wound resistors and potentiometers, and proven 
circuit protectors insure extended life for greater 
profits. 


A transistorized model of the Cook Battery 
Charger is also available. This model features 
transistorized voltage control with magnetic 
power amplifiers and sealed silicon rectifiers. No 
periodic adjustments are needed for solid state 
silicon rectifiers which are smaller in size and 
weight, and lack of any moving or vibrating parts 
insures extended life and minimum operating 
noise. High efficiency through the use of her- 
metically sealed silicon power rectifiers, and the 
incorporation of a closed loop control circuit, all 
insure more Profits through better Peformance. 


For More Information Consult Your Local Distributor Today 
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tended, over the years, to deal specifi- 
cally with the proper handling of oper- 
ator functions. Certainly, there is no 
objection to this, but it has tended to 
place greater emphasis on the personal 
aspects of the operation rather than 
the physical or equipment function. At 
one time, this may have been satisfac- 
torv. It now becomes apparent however, 
that with the ever-increasing move 
toward technological changes in teleph- 
ony, and the gradual elimination of the 
human element in certain areas, 
a much greater emphasis must be placed 
on making certain that traffic manage- 
ment understands the physical and 
technical phases of equipment opera- 
tion. This, then, requires that our spe- 
cifications for management personnel 
in traffic be altered to provide individ- 
uals who can cope with, and manage 
the operation from a technical view- 
point. This also is true of many other 
areas of telephone operations. So, it 
appears that some of us “old dogs” may 
have to learn some new tricks. We also 
may have to look, in some instances, to 
other sources for traffic management. 


This brings up a point that is too 
important to overlook or ignore. That 
is the source of supply for future man- 
agement. If we are to have a successful 
plan for the development and promo- 
tion of present employes, then we must 
recognize, and make provision for, the 
replacement of these individuals in the 
organization. Responsible management 
must intelligently analyze the specifica- 
tions for each position and then deter- 
mine where these requirements could 
best ‘be met from within the present 
organization. Then there must be a 
method of supplementing the over-all 
organization manpower deficiencies by 
recruiting, selecting and placing quali- 
fied applicants from sources outside the 
organization. No management develop- 
ment plan can long exist or be success- 
ful without a constantly maintained 
high for selection of appli- 
cants for employment. This standard 
must be frequently reviewed to make 
that it has the ingredients to 
produce a grade of employe of the best 


standard 


certain 


Left to right: William K. Lineberger and O. B. Lineberger, both of Jefferson- 
ville, Ga.; Mrs. R. L. Lineberger and Mr. R. L. Lineberger, both of Gray, Ga. 


quality, and that it is meeting the 
changing requirement for improvement. 

Every member of management needs 
guidance from time to time on the im- 
portant items to analyze and evaluate 
in considering an employe for promo- 
tion. There may be many differences 
of opinion on this, but, in my opinion, 
certain factors 
weighed, and weighted in each case. The 
ones that I think are most important 
and have the broadest application are 
these: 


must be considered, 


(1) Effectiveness of the employe in 
his present position. Only under un- 
usual circumstances will you find an 
employe performing poorly in his pres- 
ent position, yet eligible for promotion 
to another. 

(2) Previous experience in positions 
that would qualify the employe for job 
specifications of the new position. There 
is very little that can be substituted for 
experience. 

(3) Age of employe. This, as was 
indicated before, assists us in determin- 
ing the timing of our decision as it 
applies to the individual. 

(4) Number of years of service. 
Again, when considered with age and 
other factors, this helps us to intelli- 
gently plan the timely movement of 
personnel; gives due regard to senior- 
ity. 

(5) Educational background (includ- 
ing informal training as well as formal 
schooling). The significance of this 
factor becomes greater as the demand 
for more technical knowledge increases. 

(6) General attitude of employe. 


Left to right: 
Richard Lund of 
Riverside, IIL; 
Earl L. Murray 
and Mrs. Murray, 
of Montfort, 
Wis., and Dale D. 
Jacobson of Hec- 
tor, Minn. 


Wrapped up in this factor, among other 
things, are persistence and loyalty—the 
attitude that succeeds where others fail. 

(7) Personal qualifications and char- 
acteristics (including general physical 
condition). It is imperative that the 
employe have the emotional, physical 
and mental capabilities to progress; 
each one must be measured against his 
own maximum limitations. 


Now, then, to intelligently make this 
evaluation and to arrive at a proper 
decision, it might be helpful to employ 
the following media: 


(1) Personal judgment of top man- 
agement. 

(2) Supervisory rating of perform- 
ance or management appraisals. 

(3) Selected scientific tests. 

(4) Personnel records. 

(5) Personal interview. 

(6) Physical examination. 


The final decision or determination 
should take into account all or most of 
these media and should not be made on 
the basis of only one or just a few. 


It has not been my intention or de- 


sire to take issue with any system or 


plan of development that may have 
been set up or is in the process of de- 
sign, but rather to point out and em- 
phasize the pertinent points that, in my 
opinion, are necessary in any manage- 
ment development. These components 
will vary, as they properly should, with 
the requirements and needs of each 
organization. However, on this 
skeleton can be built a dynamic and 
active plan of development which, when 
brought alive by a progressive and en- 
thusiastic battery of managers, will 
produce a qualified high calibre man- 
agement and a profitable operation. 


basic 


Frederick R. Kappel, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(one of strongest competitors), 
summed it up very well when he 
said, ‘““‘We will do the best job, I’m sure, 
when, and only when, every boss acts 
on the understanding that an indispen- 
sable part of his assignment is to do 
everything he thoughtfully and reason- 
ably can to encourage the growth of 
his subordinates.” 


our 
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Traffic Economics 


By L. G. BECK* 


(A Traffic Conference Address) 


S A STARTING point for this dis- 
cussion of “Traffic Economics,” a 
definition of the responsibility of 
the traffic department should be con- 
sidered. This responsibility can be 
simply stated as the acceptance of 
every offered call with the intention 
of completing it as quickly as can be 
done economically — regardless of the 
destination of the call, that is, whether 
it goes across the street or to the other 
side of the world, and also, regardless 
of whether it is handled manually by 
an operator, or whether it is directly 
dialed by the customer. This appears 
logical from the standpoint of com- 
parison with other industries inasmuch 
as their traffic departments are asso- 
ciated with the movement of their 
products, and certainly in the telephone 
business telephone calls are our prod- 
ucts. 
In this analysis of traffic economics, 
I will be guided by those things which 
we consider important in the opera- 
tion of our West Coast Telephone Co. 
Some of the items may apply to your 
company and some may not. So that 
you may be able to make comparisons 
of your own, you should know some- 
thing about our operations. We oper- 
ate 167,000 stations in Washington, 
Oregon and California. Our traffic ex- 
penses will be about 2.3 million dol- 
lars this year. Our total telephone op- 
erating expenses, that is, exclusive of 
depreciation and taxes, will be about 
8% million dollars which means that 
27 cents of our expense dollar, exclu- 
sive of depreciation and taxes, is spent 
by our traffic department. About 90 
per cent of our stations are on a local 
dial basis, and about 40 per cent have 
access to nationwide customer toll dial- 
ing. We expect to be 100 per cent local 
dial operation in the near future— 
close enough now that we can see it 
with the lower part of our 
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We expect further conversions to Di- 
rect Distance Dialing (DDD) as the 
feasibility warrants. In spite of this 
mechanization, we are still talking 
about a traffic department expense of 
over two million dollars and we think 
that amount of money requires some 
controls. 


With only 10 per cent of our stations 
on a local manual basis, it is apparent 
that most of our traffic expenses are 
associated with the handling of toll 
traffic. Under these circumstances, the 
first point of reference in our monthly 
reviews of revenues and expenses is 
the relationship of the traffic expenses 
to the toll revenues. In other words, 
if our toll revenues go down, we ex- 
pect the traffic expenses to also be 
lower and, of course, when the toll 
revenues go up we expect some in- 
crease in traffic expenses. 


Since 92 cents out of every traffic 
expense dollar is paid out for opera- 
tor wages and training expense, there 
can be little doubt as to where the 
greatest amount can be accomplished 
through the use of controls or better 
methods. Directly associated with this, 
of course, is the load or traffic effi- 
ciency. Examination of our traffic ex- 
pense and the system load carried 
shows that each point on the load rep- 
resents approximately $12,500 of an- 
nual traffic expense. Thus, when the 
load goes up one point we save $12,500; 
when it goes down a point our expenses 
go up by $12,500 on an annual rate. 
This load includes all operator func- 
tions 24 hours a day and includes 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays as 
well as normal weekdays. We, there- 
fore, consider this expression of load 
as a very significant measuring stick. 

Now, to the specifics of traffic eco- 


*Mr. Beck is Vice President and General Man 
ager of West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, Wash. 


nomics, aS we see them. They are: serv- 
ice objectives, force adjustment, train- 
ing, force losses or turnover, absence 
control, customer instruction, dial office 
management, and the use of statistics. 


Service Objectives 


We believe in establishing service ob- 
jectives. Generally, these objectives 
must be established by each company 
and related to the telephone needs of 
the community. We believe, however, 
that our customers expect us to be 
practical, and being practical means 
operating a business on a sound eco- 
nomical basis. In measuring the speed 
of an operator’s answer the usual 
method is to use “per cent answers 
over 10 seconds.” 


It is my understanding that there 
are a lot of companies whose objective 
recording answer, or CLR operator’s 
answer, is approximately 7 per cent 
over 10 seconds. If this were stated 
in an average answer it would be 
something a little bit less than 4 sec- 
onds. We measure our speed of answer 


in average seconds. 


We have established an objective of 
6 seconds. In comparing this with the 
“per cent over 10 seconds” it means 
15 per cent over 10 seconds. Since a 
figure such as this would lose 10 points 
on the observation index, as used by 
some companies, this may be looked 
upon as a horrible grade of service. 

Now, we recognize that this objective 
of ours which is 2 seconds slower ties 
up, in a dial office, a linefinder, a first 
selector and the trunk equipment 2 
seconds longer than the faster objec- 
tives and, therefore, demands more 
equipment. On the other hand, it is 
equally apparent that if faster answers 
are given it takes more people and, 


therefore, more positions. In our case 
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these items are all fractional and have, 
therefore, been discounted. We arrived 
at our average answer objective of 6 
seconds because the normal ringing in- 
terval on our ringing machines is 6 sec- 
onds. The average subscriber does not 
expect anything to happen until he 
has heard at least one ring back. 


We, therefore, thought that our sub- 
scribers would be satisfied with the 
service where, on the average, the 
operator answered after one ring back. 
We have asked a lot of our subscribers 
and, in some cases, subscribers of other 
companies, this question—‘Would you 
be satisfied with the speed of an op- 
erator’s answer if 9 out of 10 times 
you were answered before the second 
ring back?” There has never been 
anything but an affirmative answer to 
this question. As further proof of the 
reasonableness of this objective we 
have had no comments of slow service 
when we have provided an average 
answer of 6 seconds. 

It may be of further interest to tell 
you that we operate in some areas 
which are immediately adjacent to of- 
fices where the 4-second answer is the 
objective without complaint of slow 
answers from our subscribers. In addi- 
tion, early this year we transferred 
about 14,000 stations from one of these 
adjacent toll centers to a toll center of 
our own without the subscribers, in 
general, being aware of the change. 
Since that time we have had no com- 
plaints of slow answers. As a matter 
of fact, we doubt if very many of our 
subscribers, or yours, can tell the dif- 
ference between a 4-second and a 6- 
second answer. 

Your logical question can be, “Is 
there a dollar value that you can place 
on this difference in objective?”. We 
think we can, however, it must be es- 
timated for the very simple reason 
that it is impossible to handle the same 
traffic under two different conditions 
at the same time. Careful analysis, 
however, of our loads and our speed 
of answer indicate that, on a system 


Left to right: 
all of New Bethlehem, Pa. 


basis, the 2-second difference in aver- 
age of answer represents a 
seven-point difference in the load and, 
at $12,500 a point, this equals $87,500 
a year. 


speed 


Force Adjustment 


The second item we mentioned in 
connection with traffic economics was 
the matter of force adjustment—and 
there have been countless speeches and 
papers on this subject and I might add 
that most such papers and speeches 
have complicated rather than simplified 
the subject of force adjustment. We 
believe that force adjustment can be 
stated very simply as being the pro- 
vision of the right number of right 
people on duty at the right time. 

Over the years, we have heard many 
discussions about the use of experience 
tables. It has been very difficult for 
us to find operators to fit the table— 
therefore, we don’t use any experience 
table. The only item of experience 
which we measure is one that is purely 
arbitrary in that we divide our oper- 
ators between those with less than six 
months, or more than six months, serv- 
ice. 

Actually this has nothing to do with 


Left to right: Roger A. Curtis of Harvard, Mass.; El Corujo of Manchester, N. H.; 
Morris L. Hansen of Washington, D. C.; W. J. Anderson of Manchester, and 
Hugh P. Bannon of Chicago. 
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Alvin Cypher, Mrs. Cypher, Mrs. Franklin A. Miles and Mr. Miles, 


our force adjustment and is merely the 
point at which an employe moves from 
a probationary status to a permanent 
employe under our agreement with the 
union. We believe six months is a fair 
trial period in which to judge our 
selection of people, and if there is in- 
dication that an operator may not make 
the grade we take the necessary action 
before the expiration of six months 
and thereby eliminate a lot of compli- 
cations. Where this plan is followed 
religiously by our local managements, 
we know that we have the “right peo- 
ple” and the experience table then 
becomes unnecessary. 


In our general office we maintain 
charts and graphs of the offered traffic 
on a weekly basis. We find the weekly 
trends of the past are surprisingly ac- 
curate in forecasting the future. The 
level changes but, for the most part, 
the trends are constant. We use this 
method as a basis of estimating the 
right number of people. We arrive at 
the right number by analyzing the 
number of tickets written per operator 
hour. 

The number of tickets per operator 
hour is carefully plotted with the 
answering time results. In other words, 
we estimate the number of tickets per 
operator hour on the basis of a 6-sec- 
ond average answer. Obviously, the 
estimated toll tickets, divided by the 
number of tickets per operator hour, 
indicates how many hours are expected 
to be required. This part of the job is 
done in our general office and we then 
let the chief operator know how many 
hours per day are expected. We do 
not tell her at what hours of the day 
she should use these people. We pay 
our chief operators a satisfactory sal- 
ary and, in turn, expect from them 
satisfactory management results. 

We believe the chief operator can 
assign the total number of hours re- 


(Continued on page 128) 
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HCAMS HEAVY-DUTY 

EARTH-BORING 
satemnates Highway, long a leader in the utility 

equipment field, has the units you need 

to get any job done fast — and at 

the lowest possible cost! Here’s job- 

tested equipment that's designed 

and built to provide many years of 

dependable, trouble-free operation. 
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maintenance load — make Highway 
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The pictures you see above are borrowed 
from our advertising campaign which is 
running this month—in full color—in many 
national consumer magazines. 

They illustrate the campaign’s theme and 
message—‘““Beauty on Duty ...a bedroom ex- 
tension phone saves steps by day, worry by 
night, and gives you privacy always.” 


A nationwide 


The combined circulation of the magazines 
carrying the ad is over 65,000,000 people 
throughout the country—customers of every 
telephone company. And, in addition, com- 
mercials on the Bell Telephone Hour (NBC- 
TV), October 9th and 23rd, will dramatize 
the convenience of bedroom extension phones 
to millions of television viewers. 





promotior 





of bedroom extensions 











Tune in the Bell Telephone Hour, and look 
for the ad in these widely-read magazines: 
The Saturday Evening Post + Life + Look 
Ladies’ Home Journal + McCall’s - Reader’s 


Digest « Coronet - Good Housekeeping + Parents’ 
Woman’s Day + Everywoman’s Family Circle 
American Home «+ Better Homes & Gardens 
National Geographic Magazine. 





quired on the basis of her intimate 
knowledge of the day-to-day require- 
ments, both from the standpoint of 
fluctuating traffic and from the stand- 
point of the people whom she has avail- 
able. 


For example, the chief operator may 
know from her local experience that 
on a Monday she requires one more 
person in the morning busy hour than 
she does in other days of the week. 
Likewise, there may be afternoons 
when she needs less than the regular 
schedule. Taking care of these condi- 
tions is the responsibility of the chief 
operator. We believe there are many 
times when top management people 
are surprised and shocked at how well 
people down the line can accept re- 
sponsibilities if they are given the au- 
thority to go with those responsibilities. 


Training 

Our next item has to do with train- 
ing, and by training we mean at all 
central office levels from the chief oper- 
ator to the initial training of the new 
employe. Time does not permit going 
into the details of our training pro- 
gram, but I want to mention two items 
in connection with it. 


The first item does not even require 
any argument. It is obvious that the 


well-trained person can do a much 


better job than one who is not properly 


trained. 


The item that I’ll mention 
here is that all training programs re- 
quire constant analyses and review to 
make sure they fit 
ditions. 


second 


present day con- 


For example, by giving our traffic 
training supervisor the time to think 
and analyze, as well as to plan inci- 
dental following an_ initial 
training course, she was able to reduce 
our initial operator training course 
from 15 days to 12. This means that 
each time we train a class 
operators we save over $100. 


training 


of two 
There is 


Left to right: Charles Schick and H. J. Guzewicz, both of North Wells, Pa.; 
Earle Blomeyer and Tom Ulbricht, both of Atlanta, Ga., and Elvin Durr of Kansas 


City, Mo. 


additional benefit which some- 
times has an effect on our service, and 
that is we are sometimes under pres- 
sure to provide additional people. By 
having a training course of 12 days 
instead of 15, it is possible through 
the employment of one day overtime 
each week to provide the additional 
operators in two weeks instead of 
three. We, therefore, say that train- 
ing is a substantial item in traffic eco- 
nomics. 


also 


Force Losses 


As to the subject of force losses, or 
force turnover, and its effects on the 
economics of the traffic department, 
I’m sure you will not be surprised if 
I say we do not have a full answer to 
this problem, and I might add that if 
any of you do have the full solution 
we would be glad to hear it. We do 
know, however, that careful selection 
of new people can help a lot. In most 
of our operator office localities there 
are state employment service offices. 
We use these offices to full advantage 
by having them give aptitude tests to 


Left to right: 
H. L. Bennett of 
Chicago; H. M. 
Keck and Rich- 
ard Cutrell, both 
of Kecksburg, Pa. 


our applicants for operator positions 
and, thereby, do the first screening 
job for us. Through the use of this 
service we have éut down considerably 
the number of interviews required by 
our employment people in appraising 
applicants. In addition to aptitude, one 
of the things that we have learned to 
look at very carefully is the possible 
permanence of the applicant. For ex- 
ample, we would not expect much 
permanence from the wife of an itiner- 
ant mill worker living 
motel or trailer camp. 


who is in a 
There have been times when we have 
had no normally acceptable applicants 
in some of our areas. Our experience 
has been that when we hired the best 
of the normally non-acceptable ones we 
wasted our money—the training was 
useless, the supervisory requirement 
burdensome, etc. We are convinced that 
our service would have been better if 
we worked one shift short, or scheduled 
overtime, than it was by filling the 
operator requirement with a misfit. 

Every once in a while we find that 
force losses occur as the result of poor 
supervision in the office. It seems al- 
most impossible for this to happen, es- 
pecially when we are very selective in 
picking our supervisors and when we 
train them thoroughly. We simply 
must remember that we are all human 
and, as such, we are subject to all 
kinds of moods. 

It is possible to have a very fine 
supervisor in all respects and then find 
that, as a result of personal 
troubles which are bothering her, she 
can rather quickly reach the point 
where she is a menace to the office, 
because her personal troubles have been 
carried to the job and, therefore, in- 
terfere with her treatment of subor- 
dinates. Several losses may occur be- 


some 


(Continued on page 160) 
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splice cases 


For use with lead, 
Alpeth and Stalpeth 
sheathed cables 

up to 1.6” diameter. 


Single terminal — 6, 11 
and 16 pair. 

Two terminals, back to 
back — 12, 17, 22, 27 
and 32 pair. 
Unprotected or 
protected. 


CTRIC COMPANY 
11333 Addison St. ¢ Franklin Park, Illinois 


Send us your Installation Specification No. 104 and 
additional information on these splice cases 
and splice case terminals. 
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USTOMER relations has been de- 
C scribed as an intangible thing— 

an effect, a result. The effect is 
the impression which the customer 
group has of a company, its product or 
its service. The result is the degree of 
customer understanding and acceptance 
of the company, its product, its service, 
its objectives, its plans and its prob- 
lems. Certainly, the telephone industry, 
as a regulated utility, has as great a 
need for public understanding, accept- 
ance, and support as any industry or 
business. 

The very foundation of customer re- 
lations is .the quality of our service. 
Unless our customers are satisfied with 
the sefvice we offer, all other efforts 
to develop good customer relations will, 
for the most part, be wasted effort. Not 
only must we provide good service to 
our customers today, but we must pre- 
pare for meeting their needs and de- 
mands in the future. We are living in 
a world and society which is constantly 
changing, moving, and progressing. We 
must be ever cognizant of the changing 
nature of customers’ needs and be pre- 
pared to meet them. Unless we do, 
someone else will; and, the telephone 
industry will go the way of the horse 
and buggy. We must think progres- 
sively, always searching for new and 
better ways to serve our customers. 
Yes, this is a part of good service. 

The customer’s impression of a com- 
pany results from many things — its 
service, its buildings, its equipment— 
but, perhaps, the most important and 
lasting impression is made by the per- 
sonnel of a company. Each employe 
contributes to this impression through 
his enthusiasm, his ability to do his 
job, and his attitude toward the cus- 
tomer, his job and the company. An 
employe’s enthusiasm and attitude will 
not be any better than his knowledge 
of the company. 
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The Traffic Department 


and Customer Relations 


By WILSON B. GARNETT* 


(A Traffic Conference Address) 


Too frequently, I think, we fail to 
give our people sufficient information 
about the company, its problems and its 
objectives. We must make them a mem- 
ber of the team by proper orientation, 
and by keeping them fully and con- 
stantly aware of what is going on. It 
is imperative that we train our em- 
ployes well, that each employe have a 
sincere and conscientious appreciation 
for the importance of his job, and that 
he take pride in doing it well. One 
poorly-trained employe, with a poor 
attitude and lack of enthusiasm, can do 
more harm to customer relations than 
can be overcome by 10 properly-trained, 
enthusiastic employes with a wholesome 
attitude. 


Customer and public understanding is 
essential to good customer relations. 
Understanding is the result of being 
informed. We must keep our customers 
informed about the company, about the 
work we are doing, about the progress 
we are making, about our plans for the 
future, and about our problems. We are 
a most important part of every com- 
munity we serve. Our growth and prog- 
ress is of great interest to our custom- 
ers. Tell them about it through timely 
news releases, through community ac- 
tivities, and by use of advertising 
media. Talks before civic clubs and 
periodic open houses are always help- 
ful. Individual contacts between cus- 
tomers and well-informed enthusiastic 
employes, on both business and social 
occasions, offer excellent opportunities 
to develop a better understanding and 
acceptance of our problems, plans and 
objectives. 


The traffic department plays a vital 
role in every telephone company’s cus- 
tomer relations effort. Now I don’t pro- 
pose to try to tell you how to play this 


*Mr. Garnett is Division Manager of Central 


Telephone Co., Hickory, N 


role—that is for the experts; but, I 
would like to outline it as I see it. First 
and foremost, traffic must fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities of doing a good service 
job. This involves such things as em- 
ploying, training and developing the 
traffic force, providing adequate switch- 
board positions, long distance circuits 
and local trunking to furnish good, de- 
pendable and acceptable service. It re- 
quires proper force assignment to meet 
the fluctuations in traffic, the develop- 
ment of service objectives, together 
with methods of constantly and con- 
tinuously measuring the level and qual- 
ity of service. Corrective methods must 
be planned, and immediately available, 
if the level or quality of service falls 
below established objectives. 


There are more contacts between cus- 
tomers and members of the traffic de- 
partment than any other. Each of these 
contacts is an important opportunity to 
influence customer relations. Many 
heroic episodes recorded of the 
switchboard operator who remained at 
her position in the face of personal 
danger, of the operator whose efforts 
above and beyond the call of duty saved 
a life. These truly represent the spirit 
of service of our industry, and the pub- 
lice reaction is good; but, we cannot 
depend upon these for good customer 
relations. We must find ways to im- 
press the customer with our genuine 
desire to serve him in the every day 
routine contacts. 


are 


I was impressed by an article which 
appeared in a recent issue of Telephone 
Engineer and Management entitled 
“What Do Newsmen Think of Your 
Company?”. The author, a newspaper 
man, interviewed a number of his col- 
leagues in order to answer this question 
for us. One editor made the following 
statement, “Yes, the telephone company 


(Continued on page 134) 
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Sterra SIERRA ELECTRONIC CORPORATION 


CO ) FREQUENCY-SELECTIVE VOLTMETERS 


Sierra offers six accurate, stable, tuned vacuum tube voltmeters for carrier system and other field 

or laboratory work. Collective frequency coverage is 3 kc to 800 kc. All models are direct reading in 

TRADE MARK voltage and dbm at 600 ohms from 80 dbm to + 42 dbm. Circuits include a self-contained cali- 
bration oscillator. Models 108B and 121Y feature 20-pin connector and selector switch for rapid 


patching to carrier racks. Request Bulletin 107. 


Frequency Selectivity Accuracy Direct Reading in dbm 
Range—ke Down 45db | Frequency| Measuring | Balanced | Unbalanced 











+ 550 cps | + 2900 cps + 600 ohms 


+ 400 cps | + 3000 cps 








+ 1500 cps 




















1365/6002 


All Sierra Carrier Frequency Voltmeters feature built-in calibration oscillators and circuits for level 
calibration, have aural monitoring jacks, and (except 103B) are furnished with Sierra Model 149A 
Precision Spiral Scale Dials. New Sierra 121Y CFVYM, similar to Model 121A Analyzer but has special 
20-pin connectors and selector switch for rapid patching to carrier racks; also has aural monitoring 
jacks. 


tContains carrier re-insertion oscillator for monitoring suppressed carrier systems. Furnished with 
planetary drive dial. Note A. Ranges from + 2 KC at low end of dial to + 3 KC at upper end. 
Note B. + | KC in the 48 KC to 256 KC region. Note C. + | db for + 30 db to —40 db attenuator 
steps on 135 ohm balanced measurements. Note D. All models may be converted for 135 and 600 
ohm balanced line measurements by convenient plug-in bridging transformer, Model 130D. 


WAVE ANALYZERS 


Sierra offers two precision wave analyzers for 
maximum operating ease, accuracy and convenience 
in analyzing complex wave forms. Model 121A cov- 
ers frequencies 15 kc to 500 kc; Model 158, 500 kc 
to 10 mc. Both instruments have input range of 

70 dbm to + 42 dbm at 600 ohms; high selectiv- 
ity, high accuracy. Calibrations are direct in voltage 
and dbm. Request Bulletin 103. 


Sierra 121 Wave Analyzer 


LINE FAULT ANALYZER 


Operates on most open wire power, com- 
munications lines. Instantly pin-points shorts, 
opens, grounds. Direct reading, easy to use, 
range 1, to 200 miles. Sweep marker con- 
tinuously adjustable from 5 to 100 miles; lo- 
cates faults with accuracy of 4% mile. Re- 
quest Bulletin 102. 

(Sierra now offers Model 169 Line Coup- 
ling Network rated at 5 kv. Ideal for coup- 

Sierra 124A Line Fault Analyzer ling Model 124A to “‘dead’’ power lines. 
Aftords protection to personnel and equip- 
ment. ) 


Sierra 


Sierra 104 Carrier Frequency 
Voltmeter 


Sierra 158 Wave Analyzer 


LINE BRIDGING 
TRANSFORMER 


Converts voltmeter and 
wave analyzer iriputs from 
single-ended to balanced 
operation. Model 130D 
bridges both 135 and 600 

130D ohm balanced lines. Fre- 


Line Bridging quency range 4 KC to 500 


Transformer KC. Write for details. 


NEW MONITOR NEW IN-CIRCUIT TRANSISTOR TESTER 


OSCILLOSCOPES 


The new Sierra Oscilloscopes, Model 
218 Series are especially designed for con- 
tinuous function monitoring of as many as 
seven channels simultaneously in one rack 
unit. Rugged and compact, the Scopes pro- 
vide, in the smallest possible package, a 
convenient means for viewing and evalu- 
ating complex voltages. Designed prima- 
rily for tape recording and data handling 
systems, the Scopes are particularly ideal 
for measuring and analyzing mechanical 
quantities through a transducer, such as 
Sierra 218 stress, strain and vibration, pressure, dis- Sierra 219A 
Monitor Oscilloscope placement and acceleration. Request Bul- Transistor Tester 
letin. 


Sierra Electronic Corporation 


A Subsidiary of Philco Corporation hy t erra 
4694T Bohannon Drive DAvenport 6-2060 


Menlo Park, California, U. S. A. 


OCTOBER 24, 1959 


The new Sierra Model 219A Transistor 
Tester provides a technical breakthrough 
—a means for in-circuit transistor testing, 
saving hours of trouble shooting and 
service time. Designed with a unique 
combination of transistor circuits, using 
low impedance methods, the Tester will 
measure the Beta parameter of a transistor 
while it is connected in a circuit. Beta and 
Collector Current parameters may be 
measured with the transistor removed 
from the circuit. Request Bulletin. 


representatives in all major cities 


Canada: Atlas Instrument Corporation, Ltd., 


Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Winnipeg 


Export: Frazar & Hansen, Ltd., 
San Francisco, California 





See how Leich’s 
Cuts Outside Plant 


In growing areas, the cost of providing telephone service is becoming more and 
more expensive. Leich’s Line Concentrator provides many ways to economically 
solve this problem. It lets you add telephones in an area without installing addi- 
tional outside plant. 


By distributing a number of subscriber lines over a few trunks to the central office, it 
greatly reduces outside plant costs. It uses the same principle that is the basis of all central 
office layout; among a large group of subscribers, only a few will require telephone service 
at the same time. 


A concentrator installation consists of two units—an exchange unit and a remote subscriber 
unit. No power is required at the remote distribution point. No modifications are neces- 
sary in the central office switching equipment, which can be either manual or dial. 


Here’s a Typical Problem 


Seventy stations are served by a 25 pair cable into an area, and no spare facilities 

are available. You are faced with a demand for upgraded service by most of the 

seventy subscribers. What’s more, a new housing development will soon require 
@ an additional 12 lines. 


To furnish the desired service, you would normally add 25 cable pairs. In this case, it 
would mean replacing 3200 feet of 26 pair cable with 51 pair at a cost of $2,200. An 
additional $6,800 would have to be spent on feeder cables. Your total costs would be 
approximately $9,000. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 
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Line Concentrator 
osts in Growing Areas 


Leich’s Line Concentrator Cuts Costs 50% 
fa Since Leich’s Line Concentrator lets you “concentrate” the calling load of a large group of 


lines onto a few cable pairs, it would not be necessary to add the new and larger cable facili- 

/ ties. For example, Leich’s 49-9-2AZ Concentrator uses only eleven cable pairs for 9 traffic 

trunks (with 2 pairs for control purposes) to serve 49 subscriber lines. Any 11 of the 

cable pairs may be used for the concentrator trunks and control leads, and the subscriber lines 

formerly served thereon shifted to concentrator lines. For maximum effectiveness, lines on which the 

traffic is light are best suited for concentrator assignments. You would then be able to upgrade exist- 

ing service, furnish the 12 lines to the new housing development, and be able to absorb some future 
growth without addition of cable. 


The 49-9-2AZ Line Concentrator, including the All Trunks Busy option and weather-proof cabinet 
for mounting the subscriber end unit costs you only $4,205 plus your installation costs. Since the 
conventional cable relief job would cost $9,000, your expense is halved. 


Prompt Delivery From Stock on Two Models 


Two basic sizes of the Leich Line Concentrator are available from stock. They can be 
shipped within 30 days from receipt of order. 


The 49-9-2AZ, is equipped with 49 lines and 9 traffic trunks and 2 control trunks. The 
49-18-3AZ is equipped with 49 lines, 18 traffic trunks, and needs three pairs for control 
purposes. The latter unit will accommodate a higher calling rate. 


There are so many different ways you can use the Line Concentrator to save on plant costs, to upgrade 
service or to add customers. A Leich sales engineer is available—no obligation—to tell you the whole 
story. Write today. 


LEICH SALES CORPORATION + 427 WEST RANDOLPH STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC COAST: 11401 W. PICO BLVD., LOS ANGELES 64, CAL. EAST: 3651 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
SOUTHWEST: 1227 SLOCUM STREET, DALLAS 7, TEXAS SOUTHEAST: 5126 SOUTH LOIS ST., TAMPA 11, FLORIDA 


manufacturers of telephones, switchboards and related apparatus since 1907 
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here has courteous employes but some- 
times they place courtesy above effi- 
ciency. The tradition of being polite 
under all conditions is fine, but I would 
prefer a sacrifice of courtesy if neces- 
sary to get more efficiency.” 

This, I think, shows that phraseology 
alone will not impress our customers; 
but even so, I wonder if some improve- 
ment cannot be made in this area? One 
West Coast company reports excellent 
customer reaction to the answering 
phrase of “May we help you” in place 
of the conventional answer of “Oper- 
ator.” A New England company is ex- 
perimenting with the phrase, “Your 
Call Please.” 

With more and more automation in 
our industry, and particularly Direct 
Distance Dialing (DDD), the frequency 
of operator contacts with customers is 
diminishing. However, this 
mean that the traffic department’s role 
in customer relations is diminishing. If 
anything, it presents greater challenges 
and opportunities for traffic people. 

With DDD, customer education and 
“training becomes increasingly more im- 

portant. Many millions of dollars have 
been and are being invested in toll 
switching equipment and trunks. With 
operator toll dialing, it was relatively 
train operators to use these 
facilities properly and in the most effi- 
cient manner. With DDD, we are turn- 
ing the customer loose, so to speak, on 
the toll network. In order to obtain the 
greatest degree of efficiency from these 
expensive facilities and at the same 
time assure good service, our customer 
education programs must be designed 
to accomplish the desired results, and 
expanded to cover all telephone users. 
We must use all available training 
media, such as educational programs in 
talks to and business 
groups, timely and well prepared news 
articles, clear and understandable direc- 
tory instructions. 


does not 


easy to 


schools, civic 


Left to right: George A. Strichman of Chicago; J. Ballard Atherton of Honolulu, 
Hawaii; Harold S. Geneen of New York City, and D. E. Adler of Honolulu. 


DDD places greater responsibilities 


on dial service assistance operators. 
Their importance will increase as more 
and more DDD installations are made. 
We must find better and more efficient 
methods of assisting customers in dial- 
ing their own calls, rather than placing 
calls with the operator. Assistance calls 


can serve as a good measurement of 


Left to 
T. E. Rose of 
Hamilton, Ber- 
muda; F. S. 
Florance of Mon- 
roe, N. Y., and 
G. B. Quatman 
Sr. of Lima, O. 


right: 


Left to right: W. F. Scarbro of Powell, Tenn.; Mrs. B. T. Malmquist of Chicago; 
Mr. Malmquist; C. S. Scarbro, Powell, and Mrs. W. C. Olson of Lanark, Ill. 
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the effectiveness of customer training 
efforts, and can provide a valuable basis 
for improving training programs, and 
for subsequent education 
work. 


customer 


Perhaps one of the most important 
relations activities of the 
traffic department is that of dealing 
with PBX customers. Their number in- 


customer 


creases monthly, and indications are 
that more and more of our business 
users will be PBX customers in the fu- 
ture. They are also the largest toll 
users, and our responsibilities to them 
must be met. What are some of these 
responsibilities ? 


We must determine the customer’s 
equipment requirements, assist in em- 
ployment and training of attendants, 
instruct and train extension users, and 
provide continuous supervision of the 
service. This work can best be accom- 
plished through a PBX service adviser, 
or similar position. The work of a 
PBX service adviser ranges from that 
of an ambassador of good-will, to in- 
structor, to personnel expert, and even 
to an equipment expert. She must not 
only work with the PBX attendant, but 
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SUTTLE~Suppliers of Equipment to Telephone Men-— Since 1910 


KUNZ LINEMEN’S GLOVES 
AND PROTECTORS 


Designed for protection, comfort, and 
service — KUNZ Gloves and Protec- 
tors feature highest quality workman- 
ship and materials. Among linemen 
“best sellers” are KUNZ style 150-X- 
Heavy Buckskin and style 80-Goat- 
skin, 4%” gauntlet linemen’s gloves. 
Style 1005-goatskin and style 1003- 
horsehide are -specially designed 
curved hand rubber glove protectors— 
soft, pliable, and excellent wearing. 
For quality and wear, order KUNZ 
gloves from SUTTLE. 


NEW ALUMINUM 
TRANSPOSITION 
BRACKETS 


The PERMANENT MOLD 
FOUNDRY aluminum transposition 
brackets help eliminate frequent re- 
placements. Made of a new aluminum 
alloy, they are completely assembled 
and ready to install in crossarm, thus 
saving the additional cost of assem- 
bly. Send your orders today to SUT- 
TLE, or your local distributor. 


NEW JACKS 


*@ 


SE16151 

OUTDOOR 

The new outdoor, 
weatherproof SE- 
16151 jack from 
SUTTLE is ideal 
for outdoor tele- 
phone service. 
The non-corro- 
sive, waterproof 
aluminum recep- 
tacle houses the 
SE498A jack. 
This new jack 
makes an excel- 
lent extension 
sale-revenue 
booster. 


SE493A 

INDOOR 

In brown or ivory 
plastic, the SE- 
493A jack can be 
flush mounted di- 
rectly in molding 
or wall. Four (4) 
spring tensioned 
jack holes accept 
standard SE283B 
4-prong plug. No 
conduit box nec- 
essary. SE493A, 
$1.30 each. Can 
be used with SE- 
19B plate, $.30 
each. Specify 
brown or ivory. 


FAST DELIVERY 
ON CROSSARMS 


SUTTLE speeds crossarm delivery by 
using any one of six shipping points. 
Manufactured by AMERICAN CROSS.- 
ARM to meet full NELA and REA 
specifications. Arms available in clear 
grades of Douglas fir, yellow pine and 
cypress. Regular telephone pony-size 
arms are stocked in 4, 6, 8, and 10-pin 
sizes, as well as 10-pin arm drilled for 
10 insulated fork Brackets. For prompt 
delivery, order from SUTTLE. 


SE1542A 
Inductor 
v 


SEIOIA 
Cover 


ELIMINATE INDUCED 
RADIO NOISE! 


A new W.E. equivalent product, the 
SE1542A Inductor is a combination 
4 terminal block and choke coil which 
completely eliminates induced radio 
noise at subscriber locations. Every 
operating company will need several 
of these new SUTTLE units. Unit 
uses SE101A plastic cover. Write or 
call SUTTLE or your local distribu- 
tor for literature and prices. 


NEW COOK 
LOADING 
COIL CASE 


. , 
~ S) 
ay” 


All packaged in one compact unit for 
easy installation and accessibility. 
COOK Loading Coils reduce attenua- 
tion, combat frequency distortion and 
avoid cross talk on existing lines. 3C 
protector blocks assure moisture proof 
termination. The COOK Coil Case is 
made in 6, 11, and 16 pair and the 
loading coils have a nominal induct- 
ance of 88MH. For prompt delivery, 
order from SUTTLE. 


Manufacturers, suppliers, and printers to Telephone Men — Since 1910 


401 North 15th St., Lawrenceville, Illinois 
Phone: Lawrenceville 782 
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For further information, specifications or 
quotations on these telephone supplies— 
write, wire or telephone— 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Phone: DEarborn 2-3108 





There is a 


_ 


DROPosITORY 


Specifically Suited to YOUR Needs! 
COMPLETE Self-Service EQUIPMENT for 
PAYMENTS or DEPOSITS “After Hours” 

Used by Public Utility Companies 

All Over the World 


PAYMENT 
COUNTER 


For use by your 
Collecting Agents 
such as 
Retail Stores, 
Banks, etc. 


IF WE 
MISSED YOU 
IN CHICAGO... 
Please write 
for details! 


Economical PLATE GLASS INSTALLATION 
(May Be Instalied In Walls) 


GRANDVIEW, MO. 
Telephone: (Kansas City Exchange) 
SOuth 1-8911 





| tomer relations. 








with the extension users and the cus- 
tomer’s management personnel. 


With the expansion of DDD the re- 
quirement for and the importance of 
the PBX service adviser increases. Her 
work can mean improved customer re- 
lations as well as important monetary 
savings to her company and the cus- 
tomer. By all means, traffic should pro- 
vide supervision and assistance to PBX 
customers. Select the person for this 
work with the greatest of care, train 
her well, for she could be one of the 
most important persons in the traffic 
department. 


Traffic is responsible for keeping 
management advised of many things 


| which can have a direct bearing on cus- 


tomer relations—when a customer 
needs more trunks, as to additional list- 
ings, and others. Traffic should main- 


tain continuous analyses of toll routes, 
| particularly those where extended area 
| service is a possibility. When toll call- 


ing between nearby exchanges reaches 


| a point that a definite community of 
| interest is evident, management should 


be advised. My experience has been 


| that customers like extended area serv- 
| ice (EAS) when it is in the interest of 


the majority of the subscriber group. 
Why, then, shouldn’t we carry the ball 
where EAS is practical and econom- 


| ically feasible rather than waiting for 
| our customers to demand it? 


In many companies, there are more 
employes in the traffic department than 
in any other. Certainly, then, traffic 


| employes are, or should be, an impor- 
| tant part of the over-all customer rela- 
| tions effort. Outside of the office, these 
| employes, through their social and other 


activities, can be builders of good cus- 
The picture of the 
company which traffic employes paint 
for their friends and acquaintances 


| leaves an impression and that impres- 
| sion is either good or bad, but it is 
| customer relations. 


Traffic management has an obligation 


| to select, train and develop employes 


who will be an asset to the company’s 


| program. To do this, traffic manage- 
| ment has the responsibility of keeping 


traffic personnel fully informed of the 


| company’s objectives, of the work which 


is being done, and of future plans. This 


responsibility includes keeping em- 


ployes abreast of new developments 
in the industry, and of the progress of 
the company toward meeting its objec- 


| tives. 


Yes, the traffic department can and 
should play a major role in customer 
relations. No company’s efforts can be 
fully effective without traffic’s contribu- 
tion. To this end, traffic has an obliga- 
tion and responsibility to provide con- 
tinuously improving service, to train 
and educate customers in the use of. the 


service, to provide special supervision 
and assistance to PBX customers, to 
keep management informed of new and 
extended services which can be offered 
on a profitable basis, and to develop 
proper customer relations attitudes 
within the traffic force both on and 
off the job. 


Obituaries 


LYNDON FARWELL, 52, president of 
the Western California Telephone Co., 
Los Gatos, died on Oct. 5. 

Mr. Farwell went to the Western 
California company in 1940 as man- 
ager and secretary-treasurer. At that 
time the company was the Los Gatos 
Telephone Co. His father, the late 
J. D. Farwell, was one of the founders 
of the company. 

In 1942, he was elected a director, 
becoming vice president and general 
manager in 1948, and president in 
1951. 

Prior to his going to the Western 
California company, he spent two years 
with the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

He was a graduate of Stanford 
University with a degree in electrical 
engineering. 

At the time of his death, he was a 
director and vice president of the Cali- 
fornia Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion. 

Survivors include his wife, Louise, 
two sons, Jimmy and Lyndon J., who 
is studying for the priesthood at Sac- 
red Heart Novitiate; and his mother, 
Mrs. Irma Farwell, all of Los Gatos. 


JOHN H. LANDEs, 31, dial superin- 
tendent of the Citizens Telephone Co., 
Inc., Bridgman, Mich. died suddenly 
on Oct. 14, of an apparent heart at- 
tack. He and his wife had returned 
home several hours before from the 
USITA convention. 

Mr. Landes was born in Clackamas, 
Ore. He worked as an installer for 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
after his return from military service. 

With Kellogg, he rose to the position 
of installer crew foreman before join- 
ing the Citizens company in 1953. He 
became dial superintendent in 1955. 

Survivors include his wife, the for- 
mer Helen Schiller of Sawyer, Mich.; 
and a daughter, Joanne; as well as his 
sisters, Mrs. Erwin Maedke of Port- 
land, Ore., and Mrs. Richard C. Elsea 
of Potlach, Ida. 


Capacity 

“Not what we have, but what we 
enjoy, constitutes our abundance.”—J. 
PETIT-SENN. 
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Continued from page 24 


across the entire spectrum of science 
and engineering. 


Today, we are on the eve of the most 
dynamic era in history. Automation is 
coming so fast it is impossible for us 
to keep up with it. But I know of one 
executive (not a telephone man) who 
quieted the fears of his rather voluptu- 
ous secretary, who had all the curves 
in the right places, by calling her into 
his office and saying, “You quit worry- 
ing about your job young lady—no 
machine will ever take your place.” 


But seriously we can only faintly 
conceive what is ahead of us when we 
realize that this year business, govern- 
ment and our educational institutions 
are spending 9 billion dollars on re- 
search and development. It is estimated 
that 120 billion dollars will be spent 
on research in the next decade, more 
than the national total investment in 
science from 1776 down to the present 
moment. This means that many things 
and processes, which will be developed 
in our lifetime, will dwarf the advance- 
ments we have made in the past thirty 
years. 

But one thing we must not over- 
look. With all this technical progress 
we must develop people who can man- 
age the business. This is the most im- 
portant thing of all. Unless it is done 
all efforts go for naught. All of this 
then can be summed up in the words of 
the late Charles F. Kettering who said, 
“My primary interest is in the future 
because that is where I expect to spend 
the rest of my time.” 

How are we going to meet the chal- 
lenges that these achievements in 
science and changes in our way of life 
are certain to bring about? 

Well, of one thing I am sure: If we 
work with others, if we work together, 
we can attain every goal we can ever 
dream of. The story of communica- 
tions, I am convinced, has only begun. 
As the story unfolds in the years ahead, 
we must continue to do our utmost 
to assure the very best for our cus- 
tomers, our employes, and our share- 
holders. 


We can accomplish our goals and 
achieve our purposes by coming to- 
gether—just as we are doing today— 
by thinking together, by planning to- 
gether, by working together. 


A long time ago, John Donne, the 
poet wrote: 


“No man is an island in himself; he 
is part of the main land. 


If a clod be washed away, Europe is 
less. 


Any man’s death diminishes me. 
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NOW! TWO MODELS FOR NEW VERSATILITY 


TRANS-9- MATIC’ 
TRANSFER SWITCHES 


DSITION 
RCE CONTROL 


igher current interrupting ca- 
ities, rely on the motor-operated 
‘ans-O-Matic. For low current 
rvice, employ the new low-cost 
solenoid - operated T-100-A. Both are 
electrically operated . . . mechanically 
held, with no neutral position. Both 
feature Lake Shore's exclusive me- 
chanigally-linked dual circuit breaker 
design for positive two-position 
transfer. 


Available in 2-pole, 3-pole total 
failure, partial failure, and under 
voltage protection, with many option- 
al features. 


SOLENOID OPERATED 


To 600 volts, 100 amps AC with 
interrupting capacities to 15,000 
amp rms. 


MOTOR OPERATED 


To 600 volts, 800 amps AC wi 
interrupting capacities to 100,0 
ape) omp rms. t 


a Sethe {With current limiting fu 
a“ 2° 2 
ii « y, Se 4 + pe yeent teen 

Request Bulletins 07400-07500 


*CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE, LTD., is licensed. 
to manufacture Trans-O-Matics in Canada. 


e Shore 





THERE IS AN ECONOMICAL WAY 
TO BETTER OPERATOR TRAINING 
AND SUPERVISION! 


LCR 
TOLL OPERATOR 


TRAINING TURRETS 
7 AND 10 DIGIT TYPES 


LCR-7D for 2/5 Numbering 
LCR-10D for Direct Distance Dialing 


Trainee sits at regular operator position, but doesn’t handle customer 
calls. Thus, no adverse customer reaction. Training supervisor can 
initiate every type of call the trainee will ever handle — can check 
speed and accuracy—can actually demonstrate errors, because trainee’s 
action is registered step by step through lights on the turr@ face. And, 
training is not only better, but faster — for lower training costs. 


LORAIN 
MONITORING 
SYSTEMS 


Above—Chief Operator's Monitor 


Above Right — Auxiliary Mon- 
itor (for Traffic Supervisor or 
Manager) 


Designed especially for the smaller company — for checking and cor- 
recting operators’ handling of calls, Constantly indicates switchboard 
positions occupied. Affords automatic or selective monitoring of those 
positions, through loudspeaker or headset, without operators’ knowl- 
edge. Chief operator may speak with operator, to immediately correct 
errors — is warned by signal when subscriber can hear. Or, operator 
errors and CO’s remarks can be recorded, for subsequent replay. 
Complete secrecy is assured. Monitoring may be “picked up” and 
“put aside” between CO’s other duties. 


Write for Bulletin 859-A, or call 


sé THE BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


1250 Kinnear Road Columbus 21, Ohio 
Telephone — HUdson 8-0655 (Area Code 614) 


Never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls; 
It tolls for thee.” 


What did John Donne mean? We 
live in and through every man’s life. 
We die in and through every man’s 
death. Even our souls are in the same 
beat. 

Yes, how true it is—no man is an 
islanc. You know and I know that the 
work our association has done and 
the goals it has been able to reach 
are not the product of any one man’s 
genius. We are fortunate in having 
in our industry many qualified men 
who have intense loyalty to the busi- 
ness in which they are engaged. In any 
balance sheet one might draw up we 
would certainly have to put down as 
the most valuable item on the asset 
side the understanding, the enthusiasm, 
the zeal and the fidelity of the men and 
women of Independent telephony who 
are making real contributions year in 
and year out to the effectiveness of our 
association. Let us never lose sight 
of that fact. And, let us not discount 
ourselves as individuals either. When 
I explore the God-given powers all of 
us possess, as individuals, I like to 
think that: 


“T stand at the end of the past, where 
the future begins, I stand, 

“Emperors lie in the dust, and men 
may live to command; 

“But greater than rulers unborn, and 
greater than kings who have 
reigned 

“Am I, that have hope in my breast 
and victories still to be gained. 

“Under my feet the world, over my 
head the sky, 

“Here in the center of things, in the 
living present am I 

“Under my feet the world, wrinkled, 
scarred and old; 

“Over my head the stars, distant, 
pale and cold; 

“Back of me all that was of the 
limitless past, 

“The future waiting beyond, silent, 
untenanted and vast; 

“And I am the link ’twixt what has 
been and is yet to be; 

“The hope of humanity waits, while 
its destiny hinges on me.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, I would like 
to repeat what I have said on a num- 
ber of occasions during the year, and 
that is how grateful I am for the 
honor and confidence which you have 
had in me. I would also like to thank 
the officers and directors of the USITA 
and all those who served on committees 
or otherwise helped, by appointment or 
request, in the work of the associa- 
tion during this past wonderful year. 

All together these groups held over 
75 separate meetings during this ad- 
ministration. The assistance, coopera- 
tion and enthusiastic support of our 
state association secretaries, staffs and 
members has been a great help to us. 
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In the past three years I have at- | 
tended many state conventions so I 
know from actual experience what your 


wed hee meant to the telephone te IN CUSTOM MADE LEAD OR STEEL CASES 


dustry. And I also want to express FOR USE ON LEAD OR PLASTIC CABLES 
my gratitude to the members of the 
USITA staff in Washington head- TYPE 124 LEAD CASE FOR AERIAL MOUNTING 
quarters. They have work and re- 
sponsibilities that increase constantly, 
but I know they are assuming the load 
and doing an excellent job. 


Without the generous cooperation of 
all these members, often performed at 
a considerable sacrifice of their own 
time and effort, we simply could not 
have carried out our program. All of 
us are tempted to take things like this 
for granted. But, now that my own 
tour of duty is nearing its close, I want | STEEL CASE ASSEMBLIES 


to go on record as stating that never | 


once did I fail to get all the help and | @ ALL LEAD STUB ASSEMBLIES ARE PRESSURIZED 
cooperation I asked for. @ ALL PLASTIC STUB ASSEMBLIES ARE HERMETICALLY SEALED 


Again may I say “thank you all very 
much” as I salute you in this—Inde- 
pendent telephony’s finest hour. 


TYPE 124 LEAD CASE 








REPORT OF 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


Continued from page 29 





TYPE 125 
POLE MOUNTED TYPE 225 


rected. The larger companies with | Type 125 steel case as- UNDERGROUND 
their superior financial resources and sembly is equipped with Type 225 steel case 
ability to employ qualified personnel brackets for pole mount- asetebites abs 
can ordinarily look after their own in- | 
terests. While an organization such as 
ours is important to them, it is mani- 
festly of greater importance to the 
small companies many of which be- 
cause of their lower earnings position 
are unable to attract trained employes. 


ing. equipped with 
brackets for mount- 
ing in manholes. 
When specified, cases % ‘ 
can be made for di- — 
rect earth burial 


The smaller companies occupy a crit- 
ical place in our membership. Because 
of their large numbers they are helpful | Voice frequency coils, type 632(88MH) and 638(44MH) are pri- 


when legislative problems arise. The | merily designed for use on two wire telephone cables. Types 
larger companies also have an im- 


portant part to play. Without the fi- | MF10, MF11, 641 and 642 coils are furnished for quadded inter- 
nancial support which they provide it | office and toll cables. Special coils can be made to meet other 
would be impossible for the association 3 
to offer some of the services which are requirements. 
taken for granted by smaller compan- 
ies. It takes money to employ compe- 
tent talent in a trade organization, no 

less than in an operating company, and WRITE US FOR ASSISTANCE 
to provide the number and quality of 


services which a dynamic industry ex- | ON YOUR LOADING PROBLEMS 


periencing rapid growth requires. 


On the association’s full time staff CEECO LOADING COILS are sold by 


are men of judgment and maturity who 
have established reputations in the | 
fields of law, public utility regulation, 
advertising, public relations, engineer- | 
ing, radio, marketing, toll compensa- | 


tion, and statistics. A non-profit trade | PULTE SS aS 


a ee oe WE 5646 West Race Avenue . Chicago 44, Illinois 
I oO 1 1Vl 1 its services to 
Phone EStebrook 8-3109 


its members. It must devote its ener- 
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your Telephone Equipment Supplier 








No. 1958-AR 


NEW «Lein 


Replaceable Gaff 


Adjustable Climbers 


These new Klein Replaceable Gaff 
Climbers assure maximum quality 
and safety. We recommend leg 
irons be replaced after three sets 
of gaffs have been used. 


The easily replaceable gaff is 
held in position by a self-locking 
screw. Full impact is absorbed by 
the gaff and leg iron. No load is 
transmitted to the screw. 

Adjustable to 14%, 15, 15%, 
16, 164%, 17, 174%, 18, 18% and 
19 inches. Made in matched pairs, 
right and left. Available with tri- 
angular ring at ankle or riveted 
ankle loop. Aluminum finish. 
Every climber individually tested. 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN 559 
Bulletin 559, giving full information on Klein Re- 


placeable Gaff Adjustable Climbers, will be 
sent on request. 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 
Foreign Distributor: International 
Standard Electric Corp., New York. 


cma KLEIN. . a v 





| to a 


| negotiate a 


| also finally been 
| System 
| arrangements for private line services, 
| a matter that has been the subject of 





gies to the common problems of the 
industry it represents. 

Work on Toll Compensation. At the 
time this report was being prepared, 
there were indications that agreement 
with Bell System representatives had 
been reached on needed upward ad- 
justments in toll compensation. The 
adjustments, which were yet to be 


| cleared by Bell System representatives 


with Bell associated companies, did not 
represent all that our Toll Compensa- 
tion Committee believes our Indepen- 
dent companies are entitled to, but are 
as large as Bell representatives were 


| willing to recommend on the basis of 


data submitted to them, and in the 


| absence of new special studies by a rep- 


resentative number of Independent ex- 


| changes over the country. 


If the adjustments are finalized, it 


| is anticipated that the over-all effect, 
| based on estimated 1959 volume and 
| application to all companies, will be 


an increase to Independent companies 
in the neighborhood of 12 million dol- 
lars on an annual basis, or about 9 


| million dollars to companies settling on 
| the average cents-per-message schedule. 


The revised schedules will be made ef- 


| fective, at the option of the affected 


individual Independent company, within 


| 30 days of the offering by the Bell 
| associated company. 


The 12 million dollar addition applied 
rising volume of messages and 
an increased ARPM should produce 


| 1959 settlements well in excess of the 
| approximately 204 million dollars re- 
| ceived from interchanged message toll 


business in 1958. 


It is probably unnecessary to add 


| that any company dissatisfied with the 
| average schedule basis of settlement, 


after the before-mentioned upward ad- 
justments take place, is still entirely 
free to make its own special study and 
different settlement with 
the appropriate Bell associated com- 


| pany. 


As will be reported in more detail 
by our toll committee, agreement has 
reached with Bell 
representatives on settlement 


discussion between the two segments 


| of the industry for almost 14 years. 


Assuming that Bell associated com- 


| panies and Independent companies ac- 


cept the recommended new arrange- 
ments, as anticipated, there will be an 
increase in the revenues of Independent 
companies from private line service 
of from $500,000 to $750,000 on an 
annual basis. 

In the summer of 1958 a task force 
prepared a USITA separations manual 
for Independent company use to under- 


| lie message toll settlements. Particular 


attention was given to the needs of the 
smaller companies. The manual was 
later reviewed by the committee and 
its Sub-committee on Message Toll 
Compensation. Copies were furnished 
representatives of the Bell System in 
February of this year for review and 
comment in the hope that the manual 
could be jointly recommended. 


In the early part of last summer, 
several joint meetings were held by our 
committee and it sub-committee with 
Bell representatives in an effort to 
reach agreement on the contents of the 
manual. Little progress has been made. 
Our experts are of the view that the 
manual is in accord with the broad 
principles of the separations manual 
of the NARUC and entirely appro- 
priate for settlement purposes. No 
suitable alternative plan has been of- 
fered by Bell representatives. 


Under the circumstances our Ex- 
ecutive Committee in June on recom- 
mendation of the Toll Compensation 
and Settlements Committee authorized 
the printing of tae USITA manual and 
its distribution to Independent com- 
panies, regulatory bodies, and other 
interested parties. This was done last 
month. 

National Advertising Program. In a 
report submitted last March to our 
board of directors, our Advertising 
Committee asked, “Are we desirous of 
identifying the Independent telephone 
industry, seeking expansion capital, 
promoting adequate rates, attracting 
capable personnel, building goodwill 
and public confidence, and promoting 
the American system of free enter- 
prise?” 

Most Independent telephone people 
would answer this question in the af- 
firmative. It is because of this that our 
national advertising program was em- 
barked upon in 1954. 


Modifications and changes are made 
in our advertising from time to time 
in order to make it more effective. The 
program is reviewed at policy levels 
four times each year, twice by our 
board of directors, and twice by our 
Executive Committee. And, in between 
meetings of these bodies, our Advertis- 
ing Committee maintains close super- 
vision. 

The program with a changed facade 
and pitch, as conditions warrant, is 
conducted for us by the J. M. Mathes 
Advertising Agency in New York. 

Telephone Advertising Institute. The 
Telephone Advertising Institute is an 
organization in Chicago which was 
brought into being in the early ’40’s 
under sponsorship of the USITA board 
of directors to provide advertising ma- 
terial at low cost for Independent tele- 
phone companies. Creation of the iusti- 
tute satisfied a long-felt need within 
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our branch of the industry for a 
medium which on a mass production 
basis could develop advertising ma- 
terial for use at the local level by tele- 
phone companies whose revenues do 
not permit them to engage such service 
individually. Service is available to any 
Independent company on a subscription 
basis at surprisingly modest rates. 

The institute furnishes to subscribers 
periodically advertising copy and mats 
for newspaper use. Other usable ma- 
terial includes placards for window and 
commercial office display, and quickie 
radio announcements. 

Quarterly meetings with the insti- 
tute’s representatives are held by our 
Advertising Committee in order to keep 
the agency abreast of developments in 
the industry and acquainted with cur- 
rent operating problems. At no cost 
to our association, the institute is 
conducted by the nationally known ad- 
vertising firm of Bozell & Jacobs, whose 
address is 205 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 

We are glad to record that a sub- 
stantial number of additional Inde- 
pendent companies have recently be- 
come subscribers to the TAI service. 

Effective Telephone Marketing Means 
More Sales, Improved Service, Greater 
Profits. There are about 125 million 


telephones in the world. Sixty-seven 
million—about 54 per cent—are in the 
United States, a nation with only 7 
per cent of the world’s population. 
Thus the United States has by far the 
greatest telephone saturation of any 
nation on the face of the globe. In 
spite of this, about one family in five 
still has no telephone. In the families 
without telephones there are market- 
ing possibilities which should be tapped. 
It is estimated that by 1975, 16 years 
from now, the population of our coun- 
try will be more than 235 million, 59 
million more than today. By 1980 the 
population will be 250 million, 74 mil- 
lion more than in 1959. With this con- 
tinuing rise in the number of people 
there are tremendous opportunities for 
service and for legitimate profit. 
Most people will apply for telephone 
service without solicitation. Many more 
will have to be sold through intelli- 
gently devised, dynamically conducted 
marketing campaigns designed to ac- 
quaint the hesitant or uninformed with 
the advantages of twentieth century 
communication. This means studying 
the needs of people. It means market 
research. It means sales campaigns 
carried on by trained sales forces. 


A number of Independent companies, 
especially the larger ones, have al- 


ready undertaken marketing plans and 
achieved measurable success. Recogniz- 
ing in this situation an opportunity for 
leadership in developing promotion 
campaigns, the USITA two years ago 
created a Telephone Marketing Com- 
mittee “to consider the general philoso- 
phy of telephone marketing and the 
most effective methods and mechanics 
of selling telephone service, and to de- 
velop recommendations for the infor- 
mation and guidance of member com- 
panies.” 


The committee was also given the 
following instruction: 


“The committee shall develop ways 
and means of promoting new products 
and services and of encouraging wider 
use of existing services and communi- 
cation facilities. Since the activities in 
this field of one or more companies 
may create customer demand for cer- 
tain service facilities in other com- 
panies, the committee should accumu- 
late and coordinate information from 
all available sources within the in- 
dustry and make such information 
available to member companies ac- 
companied by suggestions as to how it 
may be profitably used. It shall also be 
the function of the committee to de- 
velop recommendations for the infor- 
mation and guidance of manufacturers 
and suppliers in the Independent 
branch of the industry.” 


The Marketing Committee’s concept 





say “Lindsay’ 5 


when you order 


For friendly, prompt, complete service in 
telephone supplies, more and more lead- 
ing companies say ‘Lindsay’ when they 
order. Lindsay specializes in telephone 
supplies only—warehouses a complete line 
of the finest nationally known brands. 


THE LINDSAY 


TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY CO. 


360 East Highland Road, Northfield, Ohio 
Telephone: IMperial 7-7181 
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Ig hoe! 


NOW-AT LAST 
A MEASURING 
WHEEL THAT 
MEASURES 
ACCURATELY 

TO A FRACTION 
OF AN INCH! 


Rolatape’s 
amazing new 
Model 415 meets 
all your measuring 
needs — measuring 
quickly and surely over 
the most uneven and 
irregular terrain with no 
risk of human error. This 
time-saving instrument is cali- 
brated to measure accurately in 
full view of operator as it is rolled 
along, giving measurements in 
inches (to 2 inch) on one side of 
measuring wheel, and tenths of 
a foot (to .5 of a foot) on the 
other. Sturdy and lightwight, 
it is equipped with auto- 
motic brake and built-in 
stand. Handle folds 
compactly. See one 
at your dealer's 
today. 


> — 
MEASURES ACCURATELY 
ON IRREGULAR SURFACES 


SEND TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 


ROLATAPE inc. 
1741 14th Street, Dept. T-10 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Send me free details on ROLATAPE: 


NAME__ 

FIRM 

ee orp 
A ce 


142 


| Sales, 


| is “profit-boosting through idea-shar- 


ing,” and its philosophy of marketing 


| and sales is embodied in the slogan 


“Effective More 


Greater 


Marketing Means 
Improved Service, 
Profits.” 


Work of the Committee on Military 
| Liaison. An 
| 2 billion dollars by the communications 


investment of more than 


industry will be involved in connection 


| with nationwide communication systems 
| for the military and federal civilian 
| agencies. 


These programs include the 
United States Air Force Semi-Auto- 
matic Ground Environment System 
(SAGE), which will provide early 
warning of the approach of hostile 
aircraft; communication networks for 
activation of a number of missile in- 
stallations from which missiles to in- 
tercept enemy aircraft and retaliatory 


| missiles will be launched; and expan- 


refinement of the Federal 
Aviation Agency’s nationwide commu- 
nications network which provides 
weather information and other data for 
aircraft flight control purposes. 


sion and 


An indication of the impact of these 
programs on our branch of the in- 
dustry may be obtained from the fact 
that more than 200 of the installations 
are scheduled to be located in Inde- 
pendent territory. These include 16 
major installations some of which will 
require multi-million dollar plant in- 
The service requirements 
which must be met are generally higher 


vestments. 


than those normally encountered. The | 


telephone companies in whose operating 
territories the installations will be lo- 
cated will benefit substantially from 
them as they are expected to produce 
annual revenues in excess of one-half 
billion dollars. 


Our Military Liaison Committee 
which has responsibility for maintain- 
ing liaison with the military, other fed- 
eral defense agencies, the Bell System, 
and the Independent manufacturers 
relating to these matters, has found it 
necessary to meet on a number of oc- 
casions with representatives of the or- 
ganizations indicated. 
with 


It has also met 
representatives of a number of 
Independent operating companies to 
alert them to what is involved and 
assist in protecting their interests. 

A number of Independent operating 
and manufacturing companies are par- 
ticipating in these programs. One of 
problems confronting our 
committee is that of prevailing upon 
Independent telephone companies, hav- 
ing installations scheduled in their 
franchised territories, to undertake the 
large investment necessary to provide 


the major 


| at commercial, or standard tariff rates, 


the necessary equipment and facilities 


to meet defense service requirements. 


Some Independent companies have 


COTTON 
Serviceable for all 
Ground uses. Standard 

everywhere. 


| E t e 


| Very popular because 
easy to keep clean. 
| Moisture and grease proof., 


the WORLD’S FINEST 


for every purpose! 
eefor every instrument! 
Take your choice—Neoprene, 

‘an Nylon or Cotton. They’re all high 
s quality cords made in accordance 
with Runzel high standard of 

quolity. We carry large stocks of 
cords to meet every need. 

Our geographical location 

means Quick Service. 


RUNZEL CORD & WIRE CO. 


4723 W. MONTROSE AVE. * CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
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entered 
their 


into agreements authorizing 
connecting Bell 


or in part. There are other instances 
where Independent companies have 
entered into agreements before obtain- 
ing the benefit of discussions with their 
manufacturers or our committee and 
later found it would have been in their 
interest to refrain from entering into 
such agreements. 


Third Michigan Engineering Sem- 
inar. For the third consecutive year a 
Telephone Engineering Conference was 
held during the summer at Michigan 
State University, sponsored by the 


USITA, through the Sub-committee on 
Engineering Education of the associa- 
tion’s Committee on Engineering. The 
conference this year ran from June 28 
to July 17, and is looked upon as an- 
other highly successful gathering. 


The conference had 43 participants 
representing 29 Independent telephone 
companies. This compares with 35 in 
1958 and 47 in 1957. So far a total of 
60 firms have been represented during 
the three-year period, including six 
manufacturers and suppliers. 


Special emphasis during the con- 
ference is given to economic subjects, 
the relationship of earnings to capital 
requirements, and the necessity for co- 
ordination between all departments, in- 
cluding building, commercial, cost, 
equipment, plant, production, traffic, 
transmission, factory and sales engi- 
neering. The theme of the program is 
“A course designed to help engineers 
of all telephone companies get maxi- 
mum utilization of every construction 
dollar.” 


Second Management 
Program. The second Management De- 


velopment Program for Independent 


telephone executives was held at the | 
University of Kansas from July 12 to | 


Aug. 7, with 24 participants. Like the 
Engineering Conference men- 
tioned, the Management 


above 


through its 


addresses were delivered by 
President Barnhart and 
R. Surface of the Kansas University 


School of Business. 


The program has been acclaimed as | 


a successful one. It was embarked upon 
because of a widespread feeling that 
the dynamic growth of our industry 
called for more and better trained 
management and executive talent. The 
course pays special attention to the fol- 
lowing broad subjects: (a) Functions 
of administration, (b) the American 
business climate, (c) rate regulation, 
(d) control and financial administra- 


tion, (e) human relations in business, | 
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companies to | 
serve these installations either in whole | 





Development | 





Development | 
Program is sponsored by the USITA, | 
Personnel Committee. At | 
graduation exercises on the last day, | 
USITA | 


Dean James | 





MULTIPLE 
CONCRETE 


“ 


SPOTTING OF CONDUIT ALONG RIGHT-OF-WAY 


CONDUIT 


NOW AVAILABLE 
IN ALL THESE 
SIZES: 2, 4, 6, 
8 and 9 DUCT 


Special fittings —mi- 
ters—short lengths— 
expanded web sec- 
tions available, also 
adapters to claytile, 
transite and fiber duct. 


ADJACENT TO PROPOSED TRENCH 


CONVENIENT 


Delivery can be made to job- 
site on 24 hours notice. Con- 
dex may be installed in any 
weather, even in trenches 
holding water. Ditches can be 
covered as soon as installa- 
tion is made. Due to low 
breakage factor, jobs can be 
estimated more accurately. 


STRONG 


Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 
tests show: compressing 
strengths of 10,000 lbs. PSI; 
water absorption of 3.9%; load 
test-failure at 74,000 lbs. From 
a telephone company report 
on Condex multiple-duct con- 
crete conduit—"it is obvious 
that no trouble was experi- 
enced in cable placing opera- 
tions, no evidence of exces- 
sive abrasion on the lead 
sheath.” Smooth bore is ob- 
tained by mechanical honing. 


Pe ve em 
- eniine 


? DUCT FORMATION ON JOB ve 
ECONOMICAL 


Multiple-Duct Concrete Conduit is manufactured 
with a bell-end joint, eliminating the use of plas- 
tic or mortar bandages with dowel pins, for join- 
ing. A joint sealing compound, applied with a 
pressure gun, is all that is needed and cost of 
this joining operation is less than 31/2c per trench 
foot for both material and labor. 

Single crews have installed 1,600 to 1,800 trench 
feet of conduit per 8 hour day, with two to three 
less men than with other types which require 
mortar bandage joints. 

Breakage factor of concrete conduit is less than 
1%, due to strength of product. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION—CALL OR WRITE YOUR LOCAL LICENSEE, 
OR THE PARENT COMPANY 


CONCRETE CONDUIT CORP. 
130-01 Northern Boulevard 
Corona, New York 

Ilinois 7-1515 

CHICAGO PRE-CAST 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


Franklin Park, Ilinois 
Gladstone 5-8116 

UTAH CONCRETE PIPE CO. 
379—17th Street 

Ogden, Utah 

Export 2-7513 

ELMORE CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS CO. 

Div. of North Star Concrete Co. 
Elmore, Minnesota 

Elmore 52 


EMPIRE CONDEX, INC. 
6700 Mad River Road 
Dayton, Ohio 
Tuxedo 5-7051 


pe oy CONCRETE 
9400 West Belmont Avenue 3581 fewer fan Reed 
Sacramento 19, California 
Hunter 6-0026 


T. E. L. PRE-CAST 
PRODUCTS CORP. 
1 Industrial Avenue 
New Smyrna, 
Edgewater, Fia. 
Garden 8-9881 


J. E. EVANS CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Shelbyville, Indiana 
Express 8-9734 


AMERICAN CONCRETE 
PIPE CO. 

(Sub. of Amer. Pipe & 
Construction Co.) 
2025 So. 7th Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 

AL 2-7566 


PRE-CON LTD. 
Orenda Road 
Brampton, Ontario 
Canada 

BU 6-3642 


GAGNE ENTERPRISES, INC. 
29W 629 NORTH AURORA ROAD 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
NAPERVILLE 2700-2701 





at that Tent Fast 


with a 


ee" sopropane 


Order through your | 
favorite distributor | 


2001 So. Bannock St. 


TENT HEATER 


MoPeCo propane tent heaters give fast 
dependable heat to splicers working aerial 


cable in cold, wet and windy weather. 


e Two sizes - 8,000 or 12,000 BTU 

e 50 hr. maximum output, 20 Ib. tank 
e Two 4-ft. adjustable chains 

e Low pressure regulator 

e 30-ft. L.P. gas hose 

e Weight: 9 pounds 

e Size: 10” diameter x 14” high 


Write or call 


MORRISON-PELSUE CO. 


Denver, Colorado 
RAce 2-2834 





BY GENERAL 


* 


« CORD 


INSULATED WIRE WORKS, INC. 


A Standard 

with Telephone 
Equipment 
Manufacturers 


. 
Licensed to manufacture under existing patents. 


Telephone cord sets of proved performance backed by General Insulated’s unmatched 
experience and know-how in the manufacture of quality telephone tinsel cordage: 
Spcrafles HANDSET CORDS in bright colors with non-staining thermoplastic jackets in 
solid color extrusions matching color shade and sheen of telephone sets. Also non-staining 
black Neoprene jacketed cords. Both types available with or without integral moldings and 
terminations. Furnished in standard or extra long lengths. 

STRAIGHT HANDSET AND DESK SET CORDS are available in non-staining thermoplastic 
constructions in matching colors and in black Neoprene. 


GENERAL INSULATED WIRE WORKS, INC. 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 


Providence 5, Rhode Island 








(f) merchandising, (g) administrative 
policy and planning. 

Storm Damage Insurance. During the 
past year a Special Committee on 
Storm Damage Insurance has been cre- 
ated by USITA. It consists of C. D. 
Ehinger, Decatur, Ind., Chairman; W. 
F. Firstenburg, New York, N. Y.; and 
Houghton Furr, Lincoln, Neb., a group 
well qualified to handle a difficult as- 
signment. 


The committee’s duties have been 
prescribed as follows: 


“The duties of this committee shall 
consist of making a survey of the storm 
damage insurance problem of Inde- 


pendent telephone companies, carrying 
| out an exploration of insurance com- 


panies which may offer suitable in- 


surance at reasonable premium rates, 


and making a report of its findings to 


| the Executive Committee or the board 
| of directors by Nov. 15, or as soon 


thereafter as practicable.” 


There are various parts of the coun- 


| try where at certain seasons of the 
year climatic conditions add to the 


operating woes of telephone companies. 


| Some companies are their own insurers, 


setting enough aside each year out of 
earnings to meet probable demands for 
rebuilding outside plant damaged by 
sleet, snow, windstorms, etc. Most In- 


| dependent companies, however, are not 


in the fortunate position of being able 


| to enjoy the status of insurers. The 
| high level of premiums has been a de- 
| terrent to buying insurance from com- 


mercial companies. 

More than 20 years ago, our asso- 
ciation made a study of the storm- 
insurance problem. Much information 


| was assembled but no insurance com- 
| pany was found that could furnish the 
| desired protection at premiums Inde- 


pendent companies could afford to pay. 
Consideration at that time was even 


given to the desirability of forming an 


insurance company, within the frame- 
work of our association, that could deal 
with this situation in a practical way; 


| but difficulties in the path of forming 
| such a company proved too formidable. 


Since announcement was made of the 


| appointment of the present USITA 
| committee, several insurance companies 
| have already shown an interest in co- 


operating in an effort to find a solu- 
tion to the problem as it exists today. 
At this stage in the committee’s short 
life, it is too early to know whether 
developments in the insurance field in 
recent years will now justify insurance 
companies in offering storm damage in- 
surance at acceptable rates. Our com- 
mittee is diligently engaged in carrying 


out its assigned duties, contacting in- 
| surance companies far and near and 
| accumulating valuable information. 


If the past year has been one filled 
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with a vast amount of activity for our 
operating companies, it has certainly 
been filled with work for your associa- 
tion, its committees, and its full-time 
staff. The number of things crying to 
be done has a way of increasing in a 
trade organization seemingly in direct 
ratio to the extent of the growth, com- 
plexity and number of problems of the 
companies comprising it. 

But, if the number of our problems 


has increased and the tempo of our 
labor has been stepped up, so have op- 
portunities for usefulness to the com- 
munication entities that maintain the 
association. In the carrying out of our 
duties, we have been grateful for the 
cooperation given us by the manage- 
ment of many companies, our board of 
directors, state association secretaries 
and the loyal and helpful members of 
our 36 committees. 


REA FINANCING FOR LARGE COMPANIES 


Continued from page 32 


was economically feasible other than 
through an REA loan. 


We have another company in Minne- 
sota that has been financed by REA 
funds since 1950. The privately fi- 
nanced company sold these exchanges 
to the REA financed company at the 
net book value approved by the Minne- 
sota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission and the REA. 

In 1950, when the original loan of 
the Minnesota company was approved, 
the REA office in Washington insisted 
that the REA company have a man- 
agement contract with the larger pri- 
vately financed company at cost. 

It would be my opinion that the 
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Washington office of the REA would in- 
sist on a similar management contract 
between REA and privately financed 
companies and between more than one 
REA company, regardless of the geo- 
graphic location of exchanges. 


The management contract covers 
management, engineering, accounting, 
commercial, traffic, purchasing, central 
billing, taxes, insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion, pensions and payroll services. 
Other than direct charges, costs of 
these services rendered to the associate 
company are allocated on a main sta- 
tion basis and are actually quite simply 
applied. 


The latest USITA statistical volume 


shows there are 3,867 Independent 
operating companies serving at least 
50 per cent of the geographical area 
of the United States. Of that number, 
463 are commercial REA borrowers 
and 210 are cooperative borrowers. 


By simple deduction, there are 3,194 
Independent companies in the United 
States that do not have REA loans. 
Many of these companies do not oper- 
ate in the sparsely settled areas of the 
United States, however, since the REA 
telephone loaning agency was enacted 
into law on Oct. 28, 1949, loans amount- 
ing to $585,212,415 have been approved. 


This expenditure brought initial 
modern dial service to 542,028 sub- 
scribers and improved service to 668,- 
314 subscribers, a total of 1,210,342 
potential toll users that could bring 
toll revenue to every telephone company 
in the United States including AT&T 
and Bell associated companies. 


I have been informed that, based 
upon population trends, to ultimately 
reach the saturation point of telephone 
subscribers, the rural communication 
system in these United States is only 
30 per cent completed. 


Our company is one of the oldest 
REA borrowers and because of that 
fact it is one of the largest, I speak 
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Special microwave tower designed 
by Stainless to support eight 6- 
foot parabolas. 


TOWER 


For’ self-supporting or guyed micro- 
wave towers . . . designed to any 
specifications . . . contact Stainless — 
foremost tower designer and manu- 
facturer. 


| 
Ask today for your free | 
booklet describing many 
Stainless installations. 


Stainless, inc. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


for all officers and employes in offering 
our congratulations to REA Adminis- 
trator Hamil and his splendid staff for 
the very efficient administration of the 
congressional intent of the REA Act 
on their 10th anniversary. 

Personally, I would rather operate 
under an REA loan than under most 
bank mortgages, regardless of interest 
rates, sinking fund and equity require- 
ments and provisions for depreciation 
and maintenance. 

The reason—no one knows the rural 
telephone business on a national scale 
better than Administrator Dave Hamil 
and his most efficient staff. Naturally, 
Independent companies, REA _ borrow- 
ers and non-borrowers, claim some of 
the credit for the REA success through 
the advice and guidance of the REA 
Consultir.g Committee and the splendid 
cooperation of all segments of the tele- 
phone industry. 


ACCOUNTING COMMITTEE 


Continued from page 34 


committee of the NARUC in New York 
City on Feb. 26 to discuss a proposal 
to change accounting methods relating 
to handling of station apparatus, sta- 
tion installations and drop and block 
There followed a number of 
meetings and a volume of work and 
eventually the so-called simplified sta- 
tion accounting 


wires. 


procedure became a 
reality. I am not so sure the originator 
of this title was aware of all the 
complexities involved or we might have 
had a slightly different title. To say 
the least I have heard the procedure 
called by less complimentary phrases. 

The FCC issued a report and adopted 
an order under date of Sept. 19, 1956, 
prescribing the change in accounting 
regulations on the handling of station 
apparatus, connections, small 
private branch exchanges and booths 
and special fittings. For the companies 
under FCC jurisdiction this order be- 
came effective on a voluntary basis as 
of Jan. 1, 1957 and mandatory on Jan. 
1, 1958. The state regulatory commis- 
sions followed the pattern and in most 
cases for companies under state regula- 


service 


tions this change became effective on a 
voluntary basis as of Jan. 1, 1958 and 
mandatory on Jan. 1, 1959. There now 
remains only the handling of this im- 
portant accounting change with the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

During the past year, it has been 
my privilege as chairman of the Ac- 
counting Committee to be the chairman 
of the Sub-committee on Mark-Sensing. 
The additional members of this special 
committee are Paul H. Henson, Ken- 
neth L. Lawson and D. A. Perigo, rep- 
resenting the engineering, commercial 





POLE PRUNERS 


No. 11 
Cuts up to 1” 
branches. A 
strong, durable, 
easy cutting 18 
foot tree prun- 
ing unit. Spruce 
extension poles 
in 6 foot sec- 
tions, with tele- 
scoping alumi- 
num joints. 


No. 12 


Cuts up to 112” 
branches. | Prun- 
er head is mal- 
leable iron 
casting, husky, 
unbreakable. 
Smooth, easy 
cutting action. 


LOPPING SHEARS 


Heavy duty, fast easy cutting loppers 
designed for utility use. 
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No. 75 


Compound lever cutting action, 
enseee * slices through 134” to 2 
branches. 


Nos. 525, 530 


The famous “Tiffany” pattern lopping 
jodi 25” and 30” models. Cut 
branches up to 134”. 


PRUNING SAWS 


AO 


No. 1826 


26” blade of Sandvik Swedish steel 

especially designed for true work. 

For those spots where a chain saw 
can’t operate. 


for literature and additional in- 
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and traffic committees of the USITA, 
respectively. 


The increasing use being made of 
mechanized accounting and billing pro- 
cedures by both branches of the indus- 
try has indicated a need for close 
coordination between Independent and 
Bell System operating companies in or- 
der to achieve a greater degree of uni- 
formity and standardization of the de- 
sign and preparation of mark sensed 
toll tickets. In order that all com- 
panies may continue to interchange toll 
ticket information, it is mandatory 
that any toll ticket developed for mark- 
sensing have the required information 
in the same columns on the ticket so 
that a detecting machine can recognize 
and make available all the required 
data. 


FOR A LONG DEPENDABLE LIFE 


The first step in coordinating the 
efforts of the Independent and Bell 
System companies was a meeting in 
May, 1958 held in Chicago and at- 
tended by the USITA Accounting Com- 
mittee and representatives of the 
AT&T company. There was recognized 
by the Accounting Committee, as a re- 
sult of this meeting, the need for a 
special committee which would include 
in addition to accounting the experience 
and knowledge of engineering, commer- 
cial and traffic departments. The USITA 





NUMBER 56 - Double-Groove Transposition. These 
insulators are employed for all circuits (exchange, toll or 
trunk) that employ tandem-type transpositions. 


board of directors saw fit to follow the 
recommendation offered on the need 
for a combined effort and the sub-com- 
mittee on mark sensing was appointed. 


The original meeting of this new 
committee and AT&T representatives 
was held in Lincoln, Neb. in July, 1958. 
It immediately became apparent that 
to accomplish the full purpose on the 
mark-sensing program, a joint effort 
and release would be necessary to no- 
tify all companies of the necessity of 
standardization of preparation and use 
of a mark-sensed toll ticket. A great 
deal of time and effort was employed 
in arriving at a result which would be 
acceptable to all of the branches of 
the industry. The final draft on this 
work was completed in April, 1959 and 
a joint report on mark sensing toll 
tickets by the USITA Accounting Sub- 
committee on Mechanized Operator 
Toll Ticketing and Bell System rep- 
resentatives was included with the 
USITA letter, dated May 7, 1959 and 
distributed to all member companies. 
The same report was furnished to all 
Bell System operating companies. Since 
that date there have been some changes 
incorporated into the procedure and no 
doubt additional changes will be re- 
quired as is necessary with any new 
developments of any progressive in- 
dustry. 


In closing the accounting report for 
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HEMINGRAY 


HEMINGRAY INSULATORS 


Easily and Economically Installed 


Hemingray Glass Insulators stand up under severe 
conditions, do not deteriorate, provide the service you 
need to assure continuous operation of communication 
lines. The dependability of Hemingray Insulators 

as proved by their years of sturdy performance 

is one of the reasons behind their world-wide acceptance. 


Hemingray has pioneered many insulator develop- 
ments to keep pace with requirements, improve 
communication systems, assure you a dependable 
source of supply. 


The immediate availability of these insulators 

is further assurance of Hemingray dependability. 
An up to date distribution system makes Hemingray 
Insulators available when you want them and 
where you need them. 


Hemingray Glass Insulators are a product of Kimble Glass 
Company, subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


There’s a Hemingray Insulator to meet every 
communication line requirement. 
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Brush Control 
and 

Public 
Relations 


Chuck Bradley | 


Osmose Bridge Inspector 


In my experience, not many 
people can look at browned 
out strips of right of way and 
feel very happy about it. 


This is one of the big advan- 
tages of our selective system 
of chemical brush control. 
First off, we save every single 
plant we can that does not 
interfere with line operations. 
This leaves plenty of green. 


Secondly, we try for root kill, 
not leaf or twig kill. This takes 
longer for some plants than 
others so that the end effect is 
not too noticeable at any one 
time. 


The result is improved public 
relations, and lower cost, too. 
If you would like to receive 
complete information on se- 
lective spraying, please drop 
us a line. 


Chuck Bradley 


R/W MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
A DIVISION OF 


Css 


WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


“® 


976 Ellicott St. 
Buffalo 9, N. Y. 
Elmwood 5905 





| tribution thereof, 


| proved toll 
| creased marketing efforts, will be de- 


“responsibility accounting,” 
| practice of 
| sponsible manager the results of his 





| the last year, I would like to express 
| my appreciation to the members of the 
| committee for the fine cooperation and 


also to the members of the Washington 


| staff who have been quite helpful when 
| assistance was required. 


The mem- 
bers of the Accounting Committee feel 
that increasing attention must be de- 


| voted to the accounting problems of 
our industry, as we are living in a 


world in which rapid changes are being 
made. The development of new tech- 
niques and the changed attitude on 
the part of regulatory groups present 
a challenge to our accounting person- 
nel and we must meet this challenge 
with renewed efforts to evaluate this 
change for the management people of 
the member companies in our associa- 
tion. 


BUDGET RESPONSIBILITIES OF MANAGEMENT 


Continued from page 39 


sponsibility of revenue requirements to 
project both the timing for and the 
amount of increased revenues necessary 
to maintain earnings at a satisfactory 
level. 


After determining the total amount 
of such revenue requirements, the dis- 
as between what 
should come from increased tariffs, im- 
settlements, and/or in- 


termined by top management and, 


| subsequently, superimposed as a sep- 
| arate 
| budget as representing the over-all pro- 
| gram for the successful operation of 


item on the balance of the 


the business. 


(7) Financial Plan. This section 


| should show the income statement, bal- 


ance sheet, and financial plan resulting 


| from the summation and correlation of 


all the separate phases of the budget 


| outlined above. 


To implement the budgeting principles 
outlined above will impose upon ac- 


| counting the necessity of making a 


comprehensive review of the accounting 
reports. To the extent that budget 


| preparation and responsibilities are re- 
aligned, so also must the reporting of 


actual results, be realigned to conform 


| therewith. This approach ties in with 


the term we often hear referred to as 
i.e., the 
reporting to each re- 


operations during an accounting period 
in a manner to segregate costs between 
those for which he is directly re- 
sponsible and those over which he has 
only indirect control. 


A prime requisite in the develop- 
ment of such reports is that each be 
exactly tailored to the need and the 
scope of the particular area manager 
and/or department for which it is de- 
signed. To provide inadequate detail is 
to under-equip the manager for the 
control functions he must exercise, to 
provide more than significant detail 
will tend to make the use of such re- 
ports burdensome and fruitless. 


In outlining the requirements of such 
a budget procedure, I have to this 
point purposely avoided any discussion 
of the problems to be encountered by 


accounting in producing the data neces- 
sary to make such a program operative. 
Obviously, the usual methods of re- 
porting and recording under the pro- 
visions of the FCC standard system of 
accounts fall short of the needs of such 
a procedure. It should not be assumed, 
however, that the preparation of such 
management reports will materially in- 
crease the cost of record-keeping. I 
feel sure that a great deal of time 
and effort is already being spent in 
preparing other reports which, because 
of their limitations, offer little in the 
way of management tools. I believe, 
also, that the substitution of mean- 
ingful data for inadequate reports will 
make possible a degree of effectiveness 
which will far offset additional costs, 
if any. 

It is the determination and develop- 
ment of the type of reports required 
which is the greatest challenge to ac- 
counting and the operating depart- 
ments. It appears this phase should 
be pursued in three stages and pat- 
terned to meet the organization setup 
of any particular company. 


(1) A comprehensive breakdown of 
the company in recognition of lines of 
authority and scope of responsibility. 
This will require that responsibility of 
each level of management be clearly 
defined in relation to the department 
involved and the company organiza- 
tion as a whole. 


(2) The development of measure- 
ment reports to provide significant data 
in regard to levels of efficiency or pro- 
ductivity. These reports must cleave 
directly to the lines of responsibility, 
as discussed previously, and provide a 
basis for the projection of improved 
operations in future budgets. This re- 
quirement poses the problem of es- 
tablishing a basis of measurement for 
different phases of telephone opera- 
tions against which actual results may 
be analyzed. I believe the Plant Com- 
mittee of the USITA has made some 
progress in this direction and the 
measurement of maintenance expendi- 
tures seems to be the area in which 
a major step in this direction can be 
made. 

(3) The development of accounting 
reports for management, which com- 
are budgeted and actual expenditures 
y areas of responsibility. By using 
such reports in conjunction with the 
measurement reports referred to above 
each manager can judge and be judged 
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as to his ability to manage both in 
respect to dollars expended and pro- 
ductivity levels attained. 


Summing up, I would define the 
budget as an instrument of management 
control, required by the company to 
assure the maintenance of a satis- 
factory grade of service to the cus- 
tomer on a continuing profitable basis. 

Let intensive planning be our ob- 
jective in budgeting; the establish- 
ment of ambitious, but still attainable, 
goals is far superior to submission to 
trends. A budget program, with definite 
objectives offers the greatest incentive 
to management when each level of that 
management, has a part in establishing 
those objectives and has at hand the 
tools of accomplishment. 

In closing, let me urge each of you 
to review your budget procedure with 
a view toward making it a more effec- 
tive “profit management” tool by dele- 
gating the responsibility for budget 
preparation and for operating there- 
under, as far down the chain of com- 
mand as is consistent with the capa- 
bilities of the individuals involved to 
fully appreciate the profit motive of 
our business. In some companies, this 
may extend down to one level above a 
construction foreman, and, in others, 
it may not extend below the general 
manager. An analysis from this point 
of view may, as a side benefit, reveal 
the need for further management 
training. For, after all, no methods or 
procedure can produce results without 
people sufficiently trained to know how 
to use them effectively. 


MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING 


Continued from page 46 


niques by adding considerable strength 
to the system of internal control. Im- 
proved clerical accuracy, timely re- 
ports, and virtual elimination of record 
alteration, intentional or accidental, 
have contributed to this strength. The 
new concept of internal control and the 
introduction of integrated electronic 
and automatic data processing go hand 
in hand. 


Machine Processing Controls 

Another important factor in the de- 
termination of the adequacy of audit 
trails in mechanized accounting, par- 
ticularly with reference to computer 
installations, is the strength of the 
machine processing controls. Since 
these are highly technical devices, I 
will attempt only to identify the more 
commonly used techniques. 

Machine processing controls can be 
divided into two general groupings: 
Built-in checks and program checks. 

Built-in checks are incorporated in 
the machine by the manufacturer to 
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THROUGHOUT NORTH AMERICA, GLADWIN’‘S 


““BOOTHETTE” 


HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME... 
FROM SANDY BEACHES AND DRY 
WESTERN WINDS, TO THE 

WINTRY BLASTS OF 

THE FAR NORTH, 

THE BOOTHETTE 
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INTRA-STATE 
HIGHWAY 
INSTALLATION, 
THE BOOTHETTE 
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SALT AIR, SAND 
AND SPRAY OF THE 
COASTAL AREAS 
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ACROSS THE GREAT 
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FOR DRIVE-UP 
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GLADWIN PLASTICS, INC. 
165 Courtland Street, N.E. Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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There’s VERSATILITY 
in TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


Complete “versatility” is possible for 
telephone system service with portable 
U.S. Versa-Trailer standby emergency 
power units in sizes from 10 kw to 35 
kw capacity. 


Units provide both single phase power 
for lights and 3-phase power for other 
needs. Many exchanges in an area can 
be served by a single unit. 


Telephone systems 
use U.S. portable 
generating sets for 
on-the-spot power 
needs. Sizes 750 
watts and larger, 
air-cooled. 


ENGINE GENERATOR 


Portable engine 
blowers provide 
convenient means 
of furnishing fresh 
air to manholes, 
or for ejecting 
smoke, fumes, etc. 


ENGINE BLOWER 

rae 
Motor driven ‘ai * 
blowers like engine ‘ 
driven counter- . 
parts, are invalu- 
able for exhaust- 
ing contaminated 


MOTOR DRIVEN 
BLOWER 


for complete information write . 


UNITED STATES MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


110 W. 5th Ave. / Oshkosh, Wis. 
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monitor the transfer of data with the 
system. For example: 


Parity checks are used to monitor 
the transfers of numbers from machine 
to tape, tape to machine, or infre- 
quently internal transfers within the 
computer. An extra binary bit is 
added to or omitted from each char- 
acter so as to make an even (or odd, 
depending upon the equipment) num- 
ber of bits. An attempt to transfer an 
odd (or even as the case may be) num- 
ber of bits will either stop the machine 
or throw it into an error routine. 


Duplicate circuitry will provide the 


| means for independently processing the 


same functions and automatically cross 


| checking results. Repeated arithmetic 


checks will perform a similar function 
on an automatic basis. 


There are other checks in use which 
similarly employ the redundancy fea- 
ture. 

Program checks are introduced into 
the machine accounting program and 
may include: 


Limit checks which require a result 
to fall between predetermined amounts. 

Record counts which compare the 
number of items processed with a pre- 
determined total. 

Hash totals which have no signifi- 
cance in themselves, such as the sum 
of employe clock numbers, but serve 
as a control total. 

Reasonable checks which are similar 
to limit checks except that the limits 
are variable depending upon one or 
more other factors. 

Sequence checks which insure that a 
file is in correct sequence. Manual in- 
tervention control which causes a rec- 
ord to be made on a separate tape 
whenever the machine is stopped either 
by the console operator or automati- 
cally. The tape, sometimes called an 
audit tape, may be made inaccessible 
to the machine operators. 


There are many other checks avail- 
able to the programmer for use in 
checking the clerical accuracy of the 
system. 


Audit Trails 

After, and only after, a proper eval- 
uation of internal control has _ been 
made and an understanding of the ma- 
chine processing controls gained, can 
consideration be given to the nature 
and extent of audit trails. 

Audit trails may take the form of 
print outs or internally stored trails. 
Both can be costly if not thoughtfully 
applied. 

A complete trail of printed informa- 
tion would provide the means to audit 
every transaction, as was formerly pos- 
sible with the manual systems. But, 
this possibility by no means furnishes 
strength to the system of internal con- 
trol nor provides a logical method of 
audit. 


Too often, the printing of data may 


Part No. 345 *Patent Pending 


NEW, universal fitting* 
used with the two sizes of 
Flexiduct solves all over- 
the-floor wiring problems. 


USE AS A.... 
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@ Under Floor Input 
@ Terminal Box 
@ Junction Box 


@ Or in Combinations of All 


Fits any over-the-floor wire molding 
This new fitting used with Flexiducts 
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Flexiduct No. 1 


will carry up to 8 conductors of 
inside wire. Chase 4" x 14” 


Flexiduct No. 2 
will carry up to 25 pair cloth cable 
or 16 pair plastic. Chase 14” x 34” 


Always Keep Flexiduct on hand 


Available through: 


Western Electric Co., Inc. 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

Leich Sales Corp. 
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Kellogg Switchboard & Equipment Co. 
Buckeye Telephone & Supply Co. 
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be introduced into the program at in- | 
termediate stages of the data process- | 
ing without adequate justification. 
After the system has been installed | 
and various listings are generated the 
question arises—‘“who wanted all these | 
lists?” The auditor is often blamed. | 
Yet, the auditor’s principal tool is the 
test—he may only want to examine 2 
per cent or 3 per cent of the items in 
any listing. 

Obviously, it is a waste of machine 
time to generate a listing that is put 
to such limited use. A listing, while 
furnishing an excellent audit trail, acts 
as a drastic brake on the orderly proc- 
essing of data, loads the output facili- 
ties of the equipment, and creates a 
very real storage or filing problem. 

There are alternatives to the com- 
plete print-outs, which, in many in- | 
stances, will provide very adequate 
audit trails. The data actually printed 
out may be limited to variations from 
a predetermined norm. For example, 
in a payroll application, the listing 
could include only the employes whose 
average hourly earnings exceeded a 
certain dollar amount which could be 
varied by job classification. This is an 
adaptation of the programmer’s ma- 
chine processing control (limit check 
or reasonable check) with limits set 
within the bound of reason but of suffi- 
cient variation from a norm to be of 
interest to the auditor. 


The preparation of a tape reproduc- 
tion of the data being transferred at a 
given point in the process is an al- 
ternative to the printed list. A listing | 
can be prepared from the tape repro- 
duction at some later date if re- 
quested by the auditor. Consideration 
might also be given, in some instances, 
to relying upon the reprocessing of | 
input data as the most expedient means 
of furnishing an audit trail. If the 
print-out is used in any form, it will 
be expensive. I suggest that, in the 
long run, it may well be less expensive 
to prepare a listing of selected ac- | 
counts for audit purposes from the 
original source data than it would be 
to program a print-out into the regular 
routine. 

In addition to the creation of audit 
trails by the print-out method or varia- | 
tions thereof, it may be possible to | 
back-trail at any point in the process | 
to the original source material. One | 
means of creating a back trail is ac- 
complished by storing the code for the 
most recent transaction and reproduc- 
ing it in the next succeeding output. 
This is particularly useful when data 
are introduced in random order. 

Audit trails which can thus be pro- 
grammed should more than satisfy the 
most finicky auditor. The true problem 
underlying the creation of adequate 
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PUREGAS 


PRESSURIZED DRY AIR 


Under ground—Above ground, pressurized dry air keeps moisture 
out of cables and keeps conductors dry. PUREGAS 
equipment automatically maintains dry air pressure 
all along the line. 


Constant air pressure stops water and corrosive fumes from 
penetrating cable sheath breaks, as PUREGAS equipment 
automatically responds by increasing air flow in the affected 
cable. In addition to this advantage, dry air prevents condensation 
from forming inside the cable regardless of outside air temperature. 


PUREGAS equipment quickly recovers its investment by 
adding to cable life, and reducing maintenance costs while 
protecting circuit continuity. This is why more and more 
cable networks throughout the country are being pressurized 
with PUREGAS dry air equipment. 


To increase subscriber satisfaction and cut oper- 
ating costs, investigate PUREGAS pressurized 


dry air. Send for new technical information on 
“Why cables should be pressurized.” 


PUREGAS EQUIPMENT CORP. 
578 OAK STREET 
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THIS TRENCH IS COSTING 
ONLY 1 CENT PER FOOT 


with the 


TRENCHER 


Unsolicited performance reports from ac- 
tual users state that POW-R-SPADE narrow 
trenches cost only 1 cent to 3 cents per 
foot, including labor. (Many report much 
less than 1 cent per foot.) Digging speed 
varies from 1 ft. to 17 ft. per minute 
depending on soil conditions. POW-R- 
SPADE is light, rugged, with minimum of 
maintenance. Shipped completely assem- 
bled. Neat, fast, professional trenches— 
3 in. wide to 24 in. deep, or 4 in. wide 
to 18 in. deep Send coupon today. 


One man can transport from job to job. 


Stampings, Inc., 321—24th St., Rock Island, II. 
Please send literature on POW-R-SPADE: 
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| audit trails does not relate to the capa- | 


bility of producing the trails, but | 
rather to limiting the trails to only | 
those which will serve a useful audit | 
purpose. Generally, the requirements 
of management in respect of printed | 
information will furnish the auditor | 
with sufficient data to permit a post- | 
review of transactions. 

Adequate audit trails, to the auditor, 
are only those which are required to 
compensate for weaknesses in the sys- 
tem of internal take the 
place of machine processing controls. 
The introduction of machine account- 
ing, whether electronic or mechanical, 
requires a reappraisal of the system of 
internal control —only then may the 
adequacy of audit trails in the data 
processing routine be 


control or 


determined. 


RATE PREPARATION 


Continued from page 49 


the importance of the full acceptance 
of the burden of proof on every issue 
by the companies applying for rate in- 
What I have just said with 
respect to the importance of adequate 
proof in the depreciation area applies 
equally well to every other issue that 
is involved in any rate Unless 
the company seeking the rate increase 
accepts the burden of proof and sub- 
mits support the 
position they take, they cannot expect 
hold 


primary 


creases. 


case. 


evidence ample to 


the commission to with them. 
One of the 


of a 


considerations 
commission in arriving at its 
decision is the probability of their de- 
cision being upheld if it is carried on 
appeal to a court. In order for a 
commission to 
hold its 


soundly 


expect a court to up- 
must 
submitted 


If the evidence supporting 


decision, the decision 
reflect the evidence 
in the case. 
the sound view is lacking, and the only 
substantive evidence in the case sup- 
know 


hard 


ports what the commission may 


is an unsound position, it is 
decision 
supporting fundamental belief. 
Much bad has written be- 
cause companies fail to recognize this 


burden of 


pressed to come up with a 
their 
law been 
necessity in 


proof. 


accepting the 


Another matter of importance to ac- 
countants in rate matters is my third 
point. I here to the important 
challenge and the opportunities of good 


refer 


public relations handling of the facts 
I will admit that at 
first blush it may that it is 
stretching the responsibilities of the 
accountant a bit to indicate that they | 
have a public relations function. The 
basic justification of any rate change | 
is in the interpretation of the account- 
ing results of its operations. There is 
no doubt of the public’s interest in any 


in a rate matter. 


seem 


Trouble Recorder Card Rack 


nd 


For fast orderly sorting of Trouble-Re- 
corder cards, has 38 card slots in two 
banks with index strip between. Base 
is 38” by 8”. Height 15”. No. D30225-1. 


Telephone 


Office 
o 
Equipment 
to lighten your work 
and improve efficiency 


Work ~—" W 


For repair, assembly, test and paper work. 
Top drawer divided into 24 compartments 
for parts and tools. Large file drawers are 
for circuit drawings. 54’’ x 25"’ top covered 
with masonite. Height 36’’. Drawers may 
be inserted from back to reverse position 
of kneehole. No. D29978-3. 


Drawing Table 


For circuit drawing in crossbar offices, 
provides central location for reference ma- 
terial. Masonite top is 30” x 60”. Height 
36” at front, 42°’ at rear. Three large file 
drawers at left for drawings. Eleven 
shelves at right are 21/2’’ high, 14’’ wide, 
18’ deep for sketches, sequence charts, 
book type SD sheets, trunk serials, etc. 
No. D30326-1. 


Color of all units: Baked-on gray enamel 
unless otherwise specified. 
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action which affects their bills for util- 
ity service. Because the matter is 
newsworthy, the newspapers attempt 
to keep the public informed. All too 
often this attempt results in misinfor- 
mation, because the company has not 
done an adequate job of interpreting 
its accounting results to, first, its pub- 
lic relations staff; second, the news- 
papers; and third, the public itself. 

It has been my observation that in 
those cases where a good public rela- 
tions job has been done in connection 
with rate cases, the course of the pro- 
ceedings and speed with which the end 
result is reached are relatively smooth 
and timely. On the other hand, it has 
been my observation that where a poor 
public relations job has been done the 
ease is fraught with troubles, opposi- 
tion, delays, and perhaps even compro- 
mise of what would otherwise have 
been a sound end-result. 


I have no simple formula to pass on 
to you people on how to handle this 
important phase of informing the pub- 
lic. I only point out to you the kind 
of a challenge which I think this as- 
pect should present and the oppor- 
tunities which its effective handling 
affords. 

I can only emphasize that it is ex- 
tremely important for the accountants 
to properly analyze and interpret the 
financial statements which will not only 
be a guide for management, but should 
be so qualified and explained for the 
benefit of the persons who may be 
neither accountants nor executives. 

Each of the points I have discussed 
thus far, having to do with deprecia- 
tion, acceptance of the burden of proof, 
and the importance of good public re- 
lations handling, are matters which 
are common to any type of utility rate 
presentation, be it telephone, electric, 
or gas. There is one other matter I 
would like to mention, which is specific 
to the preparation for telephone rate 
cases. This has to do with what I 
regard as the special importance of 
accurate station count at each year- 
end. While some companies make it a 
routine practice of inventorying sta- 
tions at the end of each year, it has 
been my experience that many do not 
take such inventory routinely. 

In this latter case, when a rate pro- 
ceeding comes along it is almost in- 
evitable that a station count at the 
end of the test period will be required 
sooner or later. It may be required at 
both the beginning and the end of the 
test period. Further, it may need to 
be brought up to date, if the case lags 
to any considerable length beyond the 
expiration of the test period. 

It will be obvious to you that if it 
is necessary to develop the station 
count during the course of the rate 
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TEST 
EQuipMENT 


Locates Trouble PAST 


Stewart 
Full Transistor VOLTMETER 


MODEL TR — For portable and 
field use. Accuracy and stability 
are combined in this laboratory 
instrument, with small size, light 
weight, easy use and ruggedness 
necessary ina carrying instrument. 


NO TUBES 


A completely transistorized Unit, most 
economical in battery consumption, size 
and weight. Requires no warm-up time. 


High stability of the unit is achieved 
by two independent feedback loops, 


precision resistors and = circuit | 
ance and free- | 
dom from fluctuations, hum and capaci- 


wiring. High input impe 
tance of power lines save time and 


munication circuits and equipment. 
—50 DBM to +50 DBM, I! ranges in 


RED. .003 to 300 volts, I! ranges, in | 


| end when a regulatory commission or 


BLACK. Input impedance, 2 megohms 


shunted by 25 micro-microfarads. Ac- | 


curacy 5°%/, of full scale, 100 cycles to 
500 KC. Meter reads RMS value of sine 
wave voltage. Reading is proportional 
to average value of impressed voltage. 


tery. Aluminum case and cover with 
aluminum handle for carrying and sup- 
port for unit on bench at an angle for 
easy reading from above or side. Size: 
6!/2"x4"'x3". Weight 2 Ibs. 


GTEWART BROTHER 


Division of Instrument Laboratories 


315 W_ WALTON PL., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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proceeding itself rather than in ad- 


vance of such proceedings it can only 

contribute to the regulatory lag. Or, | 
proceeds without an ac- | 
| curate station count on which to base | 
| the expected results, the accuracy of 
the end-result may be materially im- | 
| paired, 
frequently has so happened. 


if the case 


and, in my experience, 
Certainly, each state has its own 
particular statutes within which it is 


mandatory for the state commission to | 


stay. If the station counts are used 


prior and beyond the date certain ac- | 


curate station count is extremely im- 
portant. 


My point to you is that regulatory | 
Some regulatory lag is | 


lag is costly. 
inevitable. I urge you not to unneces- 


sarily contribute to additional regula- 


tory lag by not adequately anticipating 


the type of station count that will be 
needed and most helpful. 


I have touched upon only a few of 


the many facts that have importance | 


in rate preparation and the proper 
presentation of evidence in rate cases. 


Virtually every aspect of such prepara- 


tion and presentation involves the ac- | 
accounting | 


and the 
the companies con- 
can’t stress too much the 


counting results 


cerned. I 


adequate attention, and full acceptance 
of the burden of proof by you, as ac- 
countants, for your 


respective com- 


| panies. 


views your work does not indicate they 


| are superior in knowledge to you as 
| the company’s accountant, and if ad- | 


| GROUND RODS 


justments are made by a regulatory 


| staff member, you, the company ac- 


countant, should be prepared to dispute 
said adjustments if they are incorrect. 


The data on your exhibits should 
contain only facts that you can. sup- 


| port, and each proceeding should be 
assure better testing of carrier, com- | 


so presented and supported by the 
record that it could be taken to the 


| court for review without any likelihood 


of its being upset. The case does not 


even a court issues its final order. 


There is what might be termed a 
“silent investigator,” 


reviews the end-results which, of 


| course, is the commission’s order, but | 


Self contained 500 hour mercury bat- | 


they also keep informed as to the re- 


sults of that order. Certainly, we do | 
| not hear from them directly and I sus- | 
| pect you may not hear from many of 
| them directly, but the results of their 


investigation are reflected in the price 


you pay for any new securities that 


may be offered for sale. Good results 
are worth the effort it takes to make 


| them so. 


this | 


of giving these matters | 


or a security ana- | 
| lyst, or an investigator, who not only 





OUTSIDE PLANT 
HARDWARE 


Machine, Carriage, Double Arming, 

Eye, Double Arming Eye, Screw Eye, 

Straight and Angle Strand Eye, 

Stud, Double End, and Lag. 
BRACES 

Flat, Drop Angle, Vertical, Alley 


Arm, Back, Extension Fixture, and 
Guard Arm. 


| BOLTS 


| CLAMPS 


Guy, Crossover, Span, Cable Sus- 
pension, Ground Rod, Lashing, and 
Grade. 


| GUYING 


Anchors, Rods, Strain Plates, Hooks, 
Thimbles, Attachments, Bolt Eyes, 
or Eyelets, Eyenuts, Straight and 
Angle Strand Eyelets, Lift and Load 
Plates, Guy and Straight-Away 
Loops, Saddles and Plates. 


| BRACKETS 


House, Corner, Pole, Transposition, 
Distributing, Hook, Break Iron, 'B"" 
& "C" Wire, Terminal, and Push 
Brace. 


PINS 


Wood, Forged and Pressed Steel 
with wood or lead tops. 


| WASHERS 


Round, Square, Curved and Lock. 


| STEPS 


The fact that a regulatory staff re- | 


Pole and Manhole. 


NUTS 
Regular and Lock. 


Galvanized or Copper Covered. 

UNDERGROUND 
Cable Racks, Supports, Insulators, 
Pulling-In Irons, and Manhole Lad- 
ders. 

SAFETY DEVICES 
Self-Centering Safety Top Rungs 
and Ladder Leg Equalizers. 

CABLE EXTENSION ARMS 

MESSENGER HANGERS 

DRIVE HOOKS 

WIREHOLDERS 

POLE GUARDS 

OTHER: 
Pole Balconies & Seats, Guard Arm 
Hooks, Reinforcing & Safety Straps 
or Links, Wall Straps, Porcelain 
Knobs for Distributing Brackets, Pole 
Struts, Sidewalk Guy Arms & Fit- 
tings, U-Cable Guards & Straps, 
Strand Ground Clamps, Strand Con- 
nectors, Cable Suspension Screws, 
Pole Strand Connectors. 


Utilities Service Company 
ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
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AUTOMATION ASPECTS 


Continued from page 58 


tance Dialing comes to any area. The 
public must be properly and adequately 
informed on just what class of call can 
be accepted by DDD. In many cases, 
it will mean further revision of sub- 
scribers’ bills. 


Directories 


We obviously want to continue to be 
a technological leader. Let me give you 
one example of what I mean. Our 
oldest technological implement happens 
to be the telephone book. This is the 
one part of our communication system 
that has not changed technologically 
since the first city-wide installation of 
the telephone. I am sure that many of 
you will agree that the alphabetical 
book is fast becoming obsolete, and 
there are some very clear signs that it 
is—the increase in the calls to infor- 
mation in the big cities, cost of books, 
and the cost of replacing them. In- 
deed, if you live in most large metro- 
politan areas, in order to be able to 
use a directory, you have to have de- 
tailed geographic local knowledge, such 
as only the chief of detectives can have, 
to use the book altogether. 


And, now we are getting into a 
period of Direct Distance Dialing and 
are committed to making it possible, 
with a very few years, for every sub- 
scriber in the continental United States 
to call every other subscriber. Tech- 
nologically, this is no longer a problem, 
but the alphabetical telephone book 
surely will become a casualty of this 
advance. What good would long dis- 
tance dialing be to us if we still had 
to retain our full complement of tele- 
phone operators to give people num- 
bers? Actually it would be self-defeat- 
ist. Here is, therefore, a big product 
timing job, a technological one, and 
commercial people must be prepared to 
cope with its impact upon our sub- 
scribers. 


Let me say in conclusion that we are 
again in a situation in which I think 
telephone company people haven’t been 
for a long time; namely, the situation 
of inadvertently thinking of adventur- 
ing into the new rather than carrying 
out a well-tested battle plan—a well- 
tested strategy in which the problems 
were known and in which the right 
behavior was, if not predictable, at 
least not mysterious. 


Today, again, as were our predeces- 
sors 50 years ago, our company man- 
agers are in a situation where vision, 
courage, wisdom, and integrity are not 
only needed but will produce very great 
results. There is no group in this 
country—no managerial group—which 
has a greater and prouder heritage of 
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eliminates snaking 
in 2” and %” conduit! 


The new Jet Line Cylinder makes short 
work of wiring 42” and %” conduit . 
saves up to 70% of wire-pulling costs 
can pay for itself on one or two jobs! 


Now you can lay a line through one 

ten .. . even fifty conduits in minutes, re- 
gardless of lengths, bends, or loose obs- 
tructions! Place a line package in the con- 
duit; secure the free end of the line. Butt 
the Cylinder seal-off assembly to the end 
of the conduit and activate the valve . . 
pressure, from the expansion of a harmless 
gas, travels the lightweight line package 
through the conduit in a split second! The 


strong nylon line, laid by the package, is 
used to draw polyethylene rope, then wire, 
through the conduit in minutes! 


The Jet Line Cylinder is safe, no inflam- 
mable substances or explosives are used, 
and nylon line and polyethylene rope are 
non-conductors. 


Kit contains: Cylinder, valve, pressure 
regulator, valve operating mechanism, and 
full pressure attachment with variable 
head. Cylinder refillable; spare cylinders 
available. Order a Jet Line Cylinder Kit 
now .. . forget fish tape forever! 


OWN THE COMPLETE JET LINE SYSTEM * 


Jet Line Cylinder for 2°’ and %"’ Conduit * Jet Line Gun for Conduit 1° or larger 


Be prepared for all conduit wiring jobs, carry the 


complete Jet Line System 


. Cylinder and Gun. 


SAFE, QUICK, SURE, the Jet Line System, in 
vented by experienced electricians, has been thor- 
oughly job tested. Compare its speed and simplicity 
with long hours spent in snaking . . . count the time 
you save in dollars! 


For complete information and prices 


write your distributor or 


615 FUGATE AVENUE, CHARLOTTE 5, N. C. . 
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GENERAL MACHINE PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


Old Lincoln Highway at Pa. Turnpike, Trevose, Pa. 


such vision. The achievement of our 
predecessor group of 50 years ago is 
still unmatched in American business. 
It is going to be our privilege and our 
responsibility to match if not to ex- 


| ceed it. 


AERIAL TENTS 
CABLE BENDERS 
C-R POWER REEL CABLE BLOCKS 
CABLE LASHERS 
COAXIAL CABLE TOOLS = es 
LASHING WIRE _— a 
CLAMPS AND GRIPS COMPOUND | 
PORTABLE & POWER 
REELS 


PRESSURE TESTING KIT 


SLACK PULLER 


Y 4 es B.C, DE&6 
CABLE FEEDER > CABLE LASHERS 


Special Purpose Tools To Specifications — Catalog on Request 


Over 600 various items of Line Construction Tools, Maintenance 
& Pressure-Testing Equipment in stock for immediate shipment 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: Company Managers 


When you buy rebuilt products, 
buy them where they were made! 


For rebuilt TELEPHONES 
SPRING JACKS 
LAMP JACKS 
LINE RELAYS 
CUT-OFF RELAYS 
CORD CIRCUIT EQUIPMENT 
RELAY SPRING COMBINATIONS 
and many other items rebuilt as good 
as new, go directly to KELLOGG! 


These dependable Kellogg products have 
all been rebuilt with original factory parts, 
with the same service and inspection used 
on new equipment. 


Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 

6650 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Ill. 
Communications Division of 

International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
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agreed to adopt the following ground 
rules and immediate objectives: 


(1) That the activities of these com- 


| mittees will not invade contractual re- 


lationships between Bell and Indepen- 


dent companies. 


(2) That the committees will work 
within the framework of _ existing 
policy, however, they may from time 
to time recommend changes in such 
policy. 

(3) That the committees will de- 
velop and coordinate a program for 
providing acceptable transmitted and 
received communications throughout 
the state. 

(4) That, if the need should arise, 
the committees would undertake proj- 
ects in specified fields of interest to 
the committees and prepare data and 


| application of these for use by the com- 


mittees and for possible dissemination 
to individual companies. 


It was the opinion of both the Inde- 
pendent and Bell committees that they 


| could perform a much needed service 


for the whole industry in the state, and 
that they should deal with transmission 
in all of its aspects as they relate to 
providing facilities for communications 
from one subscriber to another. 

At a subsequent joint meeting of the 
pilot committees it was decided that 
there was an immediate need to co- 
ordinate the code assignments in the 
state, in order to avoid conflicts in fu- 
ture and prospective extended area 
service and DDD arrangements. 

They also decided to develop, im- 
mediately, a basic toll route map of 
both Bell and Independent facilities 
throughout the state, including future 
facilities. 

In January of this year, the state 
associations were requested by the 
USITA to set up committees to work 
with the USITA engineering sub-com- 
mittee. In June, a general informa- 
tion memorandum was prepared and 
distributed outlining the progress to 
date of the pilot committees in South 
Carolina, suggesting a method of or- 
ganizing and giving a suggested pro- 
gram. 

For the program it was suggested 
that the committee develop coordinated 
plans and proper transmission on— 


(1) Code assignments and DDD ar- 
rangements. 

(2) Intertoll trunks. 

(3) Toll connecting trunks. 
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(4) Extended area service and 
inter-office trunks. 
(5) Subscriber loops. 


Eleven states now have appointed or | 


assigned committees to do this work. 
They are: California, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Texas and Vir- 
ginia. 

There is still a sizeable task before 
the industry to bring communications 
facilities over the nation up to the new 
standard. As the nationwide telephone 
system takes shape with universal 


operator toll dialing, customer dialing | 


of station-to-station calls, and the re- 


cent development of customer dialed | 


person-to-person calls, it will become in- 


creasingly difficult to continue to sat- | 


isfy our subscribers without making 
this new service available. 


We have now reached a stage in the 


development of this nationwide system | 


when coordination is no longer a luxury 
but a necessity. The public has time 
and again demonstrated in exchange 
rate cases, where the service is less 
than they desire that they are unwill- 
ing to accept additional rates without 
service improvements; however, they 


have shown a willingness to accept the | 


rate that is necessary for modern and 
improved service. It seems consistent 
to me that this same attitude will pre- 
vail concerning the nationwide service. 
If this is true, is it not wise that we 
undertake to make this service avail- 
able as soon as we can, before outside 
pressures require that it be done? 


Under our free enterprise system, 
our strength is derived by what we do 
together voluntarily and through rea- 
son, rather than that which we are 
forced to do. The plan for state TCI 
committees gives the opportunity at 
the state level, where personal contact 
is possible, to develop greater team 
work—teamwork between Independents, 
themselves, and between Independents 
and the Bell companies. There is a 
strong feeling on the part of some in 
both segments of the industry that the 
service these committees render should 
include any engineering matters which 
are inter-company in scope. 

Of the 3,749 telephone companies 
listed in the 1958 TELEPHONY’s Direc- 
tory 2,895 had less than 1,000 stations 
in service, and 1,965 of the 2,895, or 
two-thirds, were still operating ex- 
changes which had not been converted 
to dial. 

It is my personal view that the 
USITA and our state associations have 
here an excellent opportunity to render 
a splendid service to all of our mem- 
bers, and particularly the smaller com- 
panies. 


This is brought home more forceably 
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that fastens and drills 


Shure-Set doubles as a quick fastening tool and masonry 
drill. Its unique energy transfer (no cartridge required) sets 
threaded studs, drive pins and wire loops, in concrete, metal 
and other hard materials without pre-drilling, ten times faster 
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telephone industry during the past six months. Shure-Set 
gives cleaner, faster, surer fastening. . . increases efficiency, 
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for complete information on Shure-Set R-260, 
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American Beauty...an iron 
for every Soldering Job 


Whatever your soldering problem, American 
Beauty has the right iron for your particular 
job. The finest engineering, best materials 


and on-the-job ex 
yours with EVERY American Beauty. 
There is a right model, correct tip 
size (4%" to 1%") and proper 
watt-input (30 to 550 watts) to 

do any soldering job. Ask 

about which iron will do 

your job best. American 

Beauty electric sol- 

dering irons are the 

highest quality 


made. 


rience since 1894 is 


ILLUSTRATED IS 
CATALOG NO. 3125 
Y,” TIP SIZE, 60 WATTS 


TEMPERATURE REGULATING STANDS 
Automatic devices for control- 
ling tip-temperature while iron 
is at rest—prevent overheating 
of iron, eliminate frequent re- 
tinning of tip, while main- 
taining any desired tem- 
perature. Available with 
heavy-gauge perfo- 

rated steel guard— 

protects user's 


hand. 


"OU CAN'T peat A SOLDERED CONNECT, 


WRITE FOR 20-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG CONTAINING FULL INFORMATION ON OUR 
COMPLETE LINE OF ELECTRIC SOLDERING IRONS—INCLUDING THEIR USE AND CARE. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL HEATER COMPANY 
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LASHING 


WIRE 


WE PRODUCE 


The finest lashing wire possible 
because we believe that lash- 
ing wire is one of the important 
parts of the cable plant, its duty 
being to hold the cable to the 
messenger for the life of the plant. 


WE COIL 


Wire for all type spinners 
ELECTRO-GALVANIZED 
GALVANIZED 
STAINLESS STEEL 

NEU YIN, 
COPPERWELD 

COPPER 


The best coil possible because we 
know that tangled or out of 
shape coils can cause spinning 
trouble, waste and delay 


Write for Complete Information 


| companies, 
| manager, traffic manager, commercial 


when we realize that in these small 
in most cases, the plant 


manager and engineer are all the same 
person. 


The state Transmission and Commu- 


| nications Improvement Committee has 


a real opportunity to be a dynamic 


| force in bringing about more speed, 


reliability and quality in all service 
furnished by Independent companies. 
If you are asked to serve or have 
the opportunity to assist your state 
TCI committee, it is hoped that you 
will give your wholehearted support. 


PRESSURIZING CABLE 


Continued from page 86 


approximately 154,000 stations are now 
receiving varying degrees of protection. 


We are striving continually to im- 
prove our operations. As an example, 
we have recently found it more eco- 
nomical to use plastic tubing than 
copper tubing for interconnections be- 
tween the dryer units, the meters, and 
the cables. We estimate that this will 
save 60 to 70 per cent of the installa- 
tion cost. Another economy was brought 
to light recently in the form of flow 
raters on our panels in place of meters. 
We found that the flow raters are less 
costly and just as effective. We have 
recently assigned a supervisor to work 
full time with our plant staff in de- 
veloping continuous feed pressure sys- 
tem practices and to outline detailed 
duties and responsibilities for employes 
of each work group involved in this 
operation. Our engineering department 
now is issuing job plans which show 
both new and rearranged cables in re- 
lationship to existing dry-air pipelines. 
Plugs, test valves, end-pressure 
switches, and associated pressurization 
controls are indicated on all cable 
drawings. 


A further refinement to our pressuri- 
zation plan is the zoning of exchange 
cable plant in order to provide optimum 
protection to major feeder routes. 
Feeder routes are zoned according to 
the size of the cable—the largest cables 
being contained in “Zone A.” As the 
cables decrease to a predetermined size, 
the area is classified as “Zone B,” and 
so on down. An over-all map of such 
an exchange area will show concentric 
circles fanning out from each central 
office. 


I would like to briefly summarize the 
major steps we are following in Hono- 


lulu to put this new plan into effect: 


(1) Establish a priority list of the 


| offices in need of cable protection. 


(2) Plug all cables in the vault of 


| the office selected. 
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(3) Select and install the proper size | 


compressor-dehydrator unit. 


(4) Establish feeder route zones for | 


the office. 

(5) Install pressure test valves along 
“Zone A” where the sheath diminishes 
to less than 600 pairs and record pres- 
sure readings at the time the valves 
are placed. 

(6) Do only enough routine work on 
the cables with the lowest testpoint 
readings to obtain about 6 pounds pres- 
sure at the “Zone A” test valves. 

(7) Repeat these steps in each suc- 
cessive office until “Zone A” protection 
is assured. 


After the cables in “Zone A” are 
adequately protected, concentrate on 
cables in “Zone B,” etc. This plan pro- 
vides relatively inexpensive insurance 
during the time the cables are being 
progressively routined to obtain posi- 


tive pressure throughout all important | 


sections. 

At the beginning of my talk, I men- 
tioned the loss we suffered during a 
storm that hit the island of Oahu on 
Nov. 28, 1954. Let me tell you what 


happened 3% years later, and then you | 
can judge for yourself whether or not | 


cable pressurization is worthwhile. 


On Mar. 6, 1958, the weather fore- 
cast was: “Overcast skies and inter- | 


mittent rain, heavy at times. For 
Wednesday night and Thursday, con- 
tinued cloudy with frequent showers.” 

This proved to be the understatement 
of the year. The official 24-hour report 
was 17.80 inches at the Honolulu Air- 


port, 17.41 inches in downtown Hono- | 


lulu, and as much as 24 inches in some 
parts of the island. This is about % 
our annual rainfall for Honolulu. The 
17.41 inches of rain in downtown Hono- 
lulu broke an all-time record of 13.52 
inches established in 1917. Automobiles 
were completely covered in some places; 
roads and homes were damaged; and 
many of our underground cables be- 
came submarine cables overnight. Re- 
membering how costly the 1954 storm 
was with 9 inches of rain, and how 
many telephones were out of service, 
we shuddered to think what twice as 
much rain would do. 

In the November, 1954 storm with 
9.27 inches of rain in a 24-hour period, 
we experienced 253 cases of cable 
trouble, some of which were in 2,100- 
pair cables, and received in excess of 
10,000 subscriber reports. In the March, 
1958 storm, with almost 18 inches of 
rain within a 24-hour period and with 
30 per cent more telephones, we had 
105 cases of cable trouble, most of 
which were in small cables, and only 
3,178 subscriber reports. Expressed 
another way, our cable plant sustained 
30.1 service-affecting sheath breaks per 
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100 sheath miles of cable in 1954, before 
pressurization, and 10.5 sheath breaks 
in 1958, after pressurization. This rep- 
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EXTRA Holding Power 
QUICKLY Installed 
TOUGH For long life 


EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 


For new construction and maintenance 
— Everstick Anchors speed up work and 
provide dependable anchorage on all 
types of jobs. Made of resiliant, rust 
resistant malleable iron. The toughest 
anchors made. Write for bulletin. 


ANCHOR CO. 


_ FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


for use with 
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PANCAKE 2800 Overfloor Duct 


resents a reduction of 65 per cent in 
the number of service-affecting troubles 
after the cable plant was pressurized. 

Pressurizing telephone cable plant is 


very worthwhile—not only in reducing 
maintenance costs, but what is equally 
important — maintaining uninterrupted 
telephone service to subscribers. 


TRAFFIC ECONOMICS 
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fore someone gets real honest and tells 
us the real reason for leaving. This, 
then, is another area to watch carefully 
in connection with force turnover. 


Incidental Absence 

Since the traffic department works on 
the basis of every manual call being 
hand-tailored to suit the requirements 
of the customer at the time it is 
handled, the absence of one operator 
may be exceedingly important to the 
service within the office. Incidental ab- 
sences lead to the necessity of call-ins 
and the call-ins may require the pay- 
ment of premium time, and may also 
result in schedule changes later in the 
week. Even if this were not the case, 
the additional time spent by the chief 
operator or traffic clerk is time when 
something more constructive could be 
done. 

We pointed out the requirement for 
permanent employes while discussing 
the subject of turnover. Here, under 
the subject of absence control, we find 
associated items such as good health 


new! 


TERMINAL FITTING 
—-HOUSING 

FOR FIVE 
CONNECTORS 


Used with the Bell System Call 
Director Telephone, Wiremold’s 
2857T Terminal Fitting effectively 
provides an ideal housing for cable 
connectors. Of rugged diecast 
aluminum, it can be mounted on 
floors, walls, desks (side or 
kneehole). 


For away-from-wall locations, 
Pancake 2800 Overfloor Duct is the 
neat way to house and protect the 
cable. Fitting and duct both hold 
100- or 75-pair cable. 


Get the full story from Wiremold 
or your electrical distributor. 


ne WAR BMOLD “somrany 


HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT ADams 3-6251 


being a requirement, and also in the 
matter of selection is the case of the 
young mother with her baby sitting 
problems when she is at work. We 
know that if she cannot get someone 
to stay with her children she will not 
be on the job. A third item in this 
connection is the matter of interest in 
the job and interest in the subscribers 
so that operators do not permit minor 
items to cause them to be absent from 
the office. 


Customer Instruction 

One of the primary objectives of a 
customer instruction program is to be 
sure that PBX operators and other 
large users understand our operating 
practices and cooperate with us in 
placing their calls. A poorly-trained 
PBX operator can cause a great deal 
of lost time at our switchboards simply 
by the way she places calls, putting a 
burden on our operator to get all the 
call details straightened out. 

Another item that enters into the 
customer instruction program is that 
of charge quoting. Whenever reduc- 
tions can be made in the number of 
charges quoted to the customer we can 
reduce our expenses in the traffic de- 
partment. We make every effort to 
have the customer do his own internal 
bookkeeping controls. This becomes a 
very task when, for a long 
period of years, a company has given 
the PBX customer just about every- 
thing he has asked for. We find, how- 
ever, that in building up the confidence 
of the customer in our methods, he is 
more likely to go along with our normal 
ticketing and billing procedures. 


serious 


A very thorough customer instruc- 
tion program is a must when you shift 
from operator handled traffic to cus- 
tomer dialed. DDD has no value to the 
operating company unless the 
scribers use it. This reminds me of the 
story of the sales manager for a dog 
food company who was giving a pep 
talk to his salesmen and, after pointing 
out all of the wonders of their dog 
food, suddenly said, “Then why is it 
that our sales production is at the 
bottom of the list of all the dog food 
companies?” He was amazed when one 
salesman got up and said, “Boss, I 
think maybe it’s because the dogs just 
don’t like it.” 

The same thing applies to DDD. If 
we don’t have people liking it, they 
won’t use it and, if they don’t use it, 
we can’t make money on it. Therefore, 
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a good solid customer instruction pro- 
gram will pay us dividends. 


Dial Office Management 

Dial office management is a very im- 
portant traffic function, and one on 
which it is rather difficult to place a 
measurement in dollars and cents. One 
of the principal parts of this program 
is that of line and terminal allocation. 
Perhaps use of the word allocation is 
new to you. We use it to differentiate 
from line and terminal assignment, as 
used in our plant department, and 
which covers other items. As a matter 
of fact, we had a couple of old-time 
line assignment men in the plant de- 
partment who showed some resentment 
about the traffic department making 
line and terminal assignments, but 
when we changed the designation from 
“assignment” to “allocation” they were 
all in favor of the program. 

You will recall that, at the outset 
of this talk, I stated it was the re- 
sponsibility of the traffic department 
to try to complete all offered calls re- 
gardless of how they were handled, 
whether by an operator, or by cus- 
tomer dialing. We feel very strongly 
that through the proper allocation of 
lines and terminals (thereby creating 
load balance throughout the dial units), 
the traffic department is contributing 
materially to the grade of service ren- 
dered in our dial offices. We have 
many instances where the traffic de- 
partment has been able to reduce the 
number of switches at various levels 
of the machine by properly balancing 
the traffic through the machine. These 
savings, of course, show up in the in- 
vestment and the expenses associated 
with investment. 

Probably the most important effect 
is that all of our subscribers receive 
substantially the same grade of service. 
In other words, if we are short on 
equipment some place in the office, we 
still have the equipment balanced and 
everyone’s service is then of the same 
grade. We have eliminated the cases 
where one group of subscribers has 
very poor service and all of the other 
people in the office have good service. 


Statistics 

My last item concerns statistics and 
the part a general office plays in the 
economics of the traffic department. 
Statistics, records, or whatever you 
choose to call them, become important 
because they represent the only 
method by which you can appraise the 
results that are being accomplished. 
This does not mean that a lot of rec- 
ords are required. It has more pe- 
culiar reference to the quality of the 
records, those which are easily under- 
stood and interpreted. Our general 
offices are responsible for methods and 
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CASE after CASE after CASE 


TRANSPOSITION BRACKETS 


proved best...world wide 


Transposing wires to help expand toll 
circuits, carrier systems, balance out 
cross-talk and reduce noise levels has 
proven itself, installation after installa- 
tion, throughout the world. Case alumi- 
num Transposition Brackets for cross- 
arm and span-point transpositions have 
proved to be the outstanding choice. 


e NEW, IMPROVED DESIGN .. . the 
cross-arm mounting slot now extended 
to fit all standard 12” and 8” pin 
spacings. 


e@ UNIQUE SPAN-POINT DESIGN ... the 
only bracket designed especially for 


mid-span transpositions . . . eliminates 
special transposition poles. 


e@ LIGHTWEIGHT . . . non-corrosive alu- 
minum cross-arm bracket—4 Ibs.*; span- 
point bracket—3'% Ibs.* 

*(including insulators and bushings) 


e ROLLER SYSTEM .. . insulators roll, 
eliminating wire dragging, bracket dis- 
tortion and protecting wire insulation 
in stringing. 

e SPECIAL RUBBER BUSHINGS .. . 
assures continued communication serv- 
ice in the event of glass insulator 
breakage. 


SOLD BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS IN THE U. S. 


CASE BRACKETS . . . STRONG, LONG LASTING, ECONOMICAL, 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CARRIER-CIRCUIT CONSTRUCTION 


Write today for free illustrated brochure 


TRANSANDEAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


305 MAIN STREET, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


cross-arm transposition bracket 


Case mid-span transposition bracket 
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by complete depend- 
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es superior replacement 
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mils. SSR-530-C actuatly corrects characteristic 
signal distortion, works perfectly on marginal 


THREE YEARS OF signal ¢ 
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BINDERS FOR TELEPHONY 


You would appreciate TELEPHONY more if 
you systematically saved each copy after you had 
read it. Often, you have no immediate need for 
the information contained in the article you are 
reading, but it will prove invaluable two, four 
or six months later. Requests for back numbers 
of TELEPHONY prove this. 


Why not order a binder for a six-month supply 
—one that will enable you to file each copy after 
you have read it, without punching or mutilation 
of any kind. No cutting or pasting is necessary. 
No more dirty, torn or dog-eared magazines. The 
magazines can be removed at any time later if 
desired. You have the complete six-month file 
of copies for ready reference. 


The binder is made of durable, leather grained 
imitation leather over stiff boards. It would be 
an attractive addition to any home or library. 


You will get full value out of TELEPHONY by 
saving your copies. The binder costs only $4.50 
and it will last for many years. 


Onder Now 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


608 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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results and the only way to find out 
what is going on is through the sta- 
tistics. Some items of work in the 
general office must be accepted as nec- 
essary. For example, the issuing of 
general instructions, the review of 
operating practices, processing of rate | 
and route information, etc., cannot be 
avoided. We do not employ people in | 
the general office for the sake of cre: | 
ating jobs or for the purpose of doing 
things because some other company 
does them. 

Our statistical system has two pri- 
mary objectives. The first is to keep 
top management informed concerning 
service and costs. To illustrate this, 
I can tell you that, for 12 months end- 
ing July 31, 1958, our company’s aver- 





age answer on CLR was 5.9 seconds 

and for the 12 months ending July 31 | 
this year, it was an even 6.0 seconds. | 
The cost per thousand units last year 

was $13.82 and this year $13.24. 

The second objective is to assist our 
field forces to meet our service and 
economic objectives. You have, of 
course, recognized that with an aver- 
age answer for the company of 6.0 
seconds, some offices were above and 
some below. The relation of speed of 
answer to tickets per operator hour, 
which I mentioned under force adjust- 
ment, is reducing costs in some offices 
and improving service in others. 


Summary 

You will recall that early in this 
talk I said that the discussion would 
be based on the results of our own ex- 
perience in the West Coast Telephone 
Co., and it does not necessarily follow 
that you should do these things as we 
have done them. However, in the mat- 
ter of traffic economics if careful at- 
tention is given to the cardinal points 
of service objectives, force adjustment, 
training, force losses or turnover, ab- 
sence control, customer instruction, 
dial office management, and the use of 
statistics, surely better results will be 
yours. 

Perhaps it is a little odd that you 
have a general manager talking to 
you about traffic matters, but why not | 
when it consumes 27 cents of our ex- 
pense dollar? And it’s pretty hard to 
find any manager who isn’t interested 
in expense control, whatever the de- 
partment. This brings me to just one 
last thought: In the West Coast Tele- 
phone Co. we do not have a most im- 
portant department. We have only 
departments that are needed in the 
operation of our business, and each of 
these departments is dependent on all 
of the others. We firmly believe that | 
the success of a company is dependent 
upon successful departments and each 
one must constantly develop and apply 
proper economics to its operation. 
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Rural Protection 


MEANS 
COOK PROTECTION 


WITH BUCKEYE SERVICE 
Lm AMAY 


A logical and economical 
method of connecting sub- 
scriber drops to rural distri- 
bution wire running straight 
through the Cook RDW TAP. 


This unit provides a low-cost 
maintenance test point, and 
additional drops can be in- 
stalled without opening splices 
or installing additional equip- 
ment. Size range in 6, 11 and 
16 pair capacities. 


Protection is optional but can 
be added later on a pair by 
pair basis with Cook Minigap 
arresters. 


Catalog No. 352-1610 


PoweER CrosSS PROTECTORS 
5 CIRCUIT 


This heavy duty arrester has been 
developed for telephone protection 
when there is a joint occupancy of 
poles by communication and power 
circuits. It provides a single assembly 
for 5 circuits requiring only one ground 
wire. The pigtail leads are precut to 
correct lengths for convenient instal- 
lation. Catalog No. 501-50 


SINGLE CIRCUIT 


The miniature member of the family 
is also used in the event of contact 
between the power and communica- 
tion circuits, in addition to furnishing 
considerable protection from lightning 
damage. This protector is furnished 
with alloy cover, a bracket for mount- 
ing and 3 copper wire leads. 

Catalog No. 501-40 
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AMERICA'S FINEST SPRAY WAX 


Cleans, revitalizes, preserves the surface! 


Dustproof—polish can't come off on cloth 
when dusting. Only dust comes off! 


Restores cabinet-maker's finish to furniture! 
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Supreme for telephones. 
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Courts and Commissions 


| Get Sale OK; Approve 


Financing Plea in Arkansas 

The Arkansas Public Service Com- 
mission has authorized the sale of the 
Madison County Telephone Co., Hunts- 
ville, to the Madison County Telephone 
Co., Inc., it was reported on Oct 9 
(TELEPHONY, Sept. 5). 

Sellers are J. Curtis Shrum and 
Roma Jean Shrum who will have stock 
in the new corporation. 


The commission also granted the com- 
pany new rates effective on conversion 
to dial service. 

. 


Also in Arkansas, the Cleveland 
County Telephone Co., Inc., Rison, was 
authorized to borrow $120,000 from the 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. and to sell 440 


shares of stock. 


Equity Petition Asks Maine 
Court to Modify PUC Ruling 

In a procedure never before tried in 
the state of Maine, the Central Maine 
Power Co. has asked the Maine Law 
Court to upset a commission ruling 
which authorizes rates considerably less 
than the company had requested. 

This new method is an equity peti- 
tion in which the full court is asked 
“upon its independent judgment (to) 
review, modify, amend or annul said de- 
cisions, orders and rulings of the com- 
mission to the extent of the unlawful- 
ness thereof .. .” 

Questions from the bench asked 
whether the company was asking the 
court to set a rate and to dis- 
regard entirely the commission decision 
—in other words, to treat the case as 
if it had been submitted on report by 
a full transcript of evidence and argu- 
ments as if no ruling of any tribunal 
had intervened. 


new 


Company Attorney Vincent L. Mc- 
Kusick said that this was in effect the 
method of handling the case as he in- 
terpreted the Maine statutes, but he 
denied the law court was being asked 
to “fix the rates.” 

Peter N. Kyros, commission attorney, 
argued the company’s petition seeks 
“judicial rate making’ which in effect 
would circumvent the Maine legislature 
which empowered the commission to 
regulate utility rates. 

McKusick said this remedy is clearly 
provided in Maine law. 


The company contends, that the com- 
mission, by striking from the company’s 
property schedule items or amounts 
which it considered unjustified and by 
making certain other adjustments had 
in effect “confiscated” property against 
the requirements of the Maine 
stitution. 


con- 


Missouri Company Granted 
Permit to Extend Service 

The Grand River Mutual Telephone 
Corp., Princeton, Mo., it was reported 
on Oct. 3, has been given authority by 
the Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion to provide telephone service to 
Sheridan residents and to adjacent 
areas in the territory now served by 
the Sheridan Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. 

The Grand River company contended 
that the Sheridan company was a de- 
funct corporation and had lost its 
power to operate as a telephone com- 
pany. The commission, however, con- 
sidered the application on the 
of adequacy of service. 


basis 


Rates for Special Telephones 
Tariff Changes Asked in Neb. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. on Oct. 9 asked permission of the 
Nebraska Railway Commission to: 

e Include in its tariff an offering of 
a telephone designed for use in loca- 
tions where there is danger of ex- 
plosion. These telephones would be en- 
cased in special housings to minimize 
the chances of blasts from sparks 
resulting from operation of the instru- 
ments. A monthly rate of $5.00 was 
requested, in addition to the rate for 
the regular service, and regular instal- 
lation charges would apply. The rate 
would apply to wall or desk type tele- 
phones in common 
exchanges. 


battery or dial 


e Discontinue the $10 monthly 
charge for the attendant’s cabinet used 
for automatic ringing in type 4D and 
4E dial private branch exchange sys- 
tems. The request stated that the 
provision of this feature does not now 
require the special attention that it 
did initially and it was believed that 
the elimination of the 
help stimulate sales. 


charge would 

e Eliminate the initial period con- 
tract of five years for installations of 
multiple line equipment. The petition 
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YORK-HOOVER 
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LINE CONSTRUCTION BODY 


featuring MORE STABILITY 
where HEAVY LOADS are handled by THE DERRICK 


6 COST-SAVING FEATURES 


GALVANNEAL STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
superior corrosion resistance 
HEAVY DUTY BASE 
provides maximum strength and rigidity 
SIDE BOXES 
arranged for quick access to tools and materials 
DOORS 
rigid, sag-free, low maintenance 
SUPERSTRUCTURE ASSEMBLY 
low, compact, easy loading 
DERRICK AND DIGGER EQUIPMENT 
wide variety, tailored to your needs 


GET ALL THE FACTS 


ABOUT THE “BOBCAT” 
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CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


Dept. T, York-Hoover Corporation 
York, Pa. 
Gentlemen, 
Please send us a copy of Bulletin No. 947 covering your 
new ‘‘Bobcat"’ Line Construction Body. 


eS 
Company___ 
Address___ 


City and State__ 


Creative Engineering for the Public Utility Industry Since 1892 


YORK-HOOVER CORPORATION, YORK, PA. 








YOUR SUBSCRIBERS 
WILL BE PLEASED WITH 


TELERING 


20 CYCLE RINGING SERVICE 


A RINGING 
MACHINE FOR 
CENTRAL OFFICE 
AND PBX USE. 


Cost Less to Buy! 
Costs Less to Operate! 


D.C. POWER SUPPLIES TOO 


WRITE FOR TECHNICAL DETAILS 
AND MONEY SAVING PRICES 


TELKOR, INC. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 
SOLD BY LEADING SUPPLIERS 


Announcement 


We have been awarded 
exclusive distributorship 


of the 


MAGSON 
TRANSISTORIZED 
VOICE REPEATER 


Greatly improves transmis- 
sion on trunks or subscriber 
lines on open wire or cable. 
Passes ringing current and 
pulsing. Low current drain 
on 24 or 48 volt battery. 
High quality and perform- 
ance. Low cost. 

May we send you full 

information? 


| of three years 
| charge of $100 for switching subscrib- 
| ers of the Geneva exchange who had 
| applied to the company for its rural 
| service. 
| $100 charge should be established for 
| a five-year period so that subsequent 
| applicants would pay their fair share 
| of construction costs involved in serv- 
| ing the area. 








Dealer inquiries invited 


The 


Engineering 


stated that this would make multiple 
line equipment offerings compatible 
with those of PBX systems on which 
the five-year initial period clause was 
removed in the commission’s order of 
July 31, 1959. 

e Provide a minimum service period 
and a_ construction 


The company asked that the 


_Alabama House Passes 


Relocation Payment Bill 


The Alabama House of Representa- 
tives on Oct. 2 passed a bill requir- 
ing the state to join with the federal 
government to pay the cost of moving 
telephone lines and other utility facili- 
ties from their present right-of-ways 
position in connection with the inter- 
state highway system. 

This bill provides for paying costs 
of relocation for both public and mu- 
nicipally-owned utilities. 

A similar bill, providing for payment 
to public utilities only, was offered in 
the legislature two years ago but was 
not passed. 


Authorize Sale in N. D. 


The sale of the Deering Telephone 
Exchange by Allen Swartwout to the 
Souris River Telephone Mutual Aid 
Corp., Minot, was approved on Sept. 22 


me 


ii 


by the North Dakota Public Service 
Commission. The sale was announced 
by Mr. Swartwout. 


Mo. Telephone Association 
Holds 3 District Meetings 


The Missouri Telephone Association 
held district meetings at Cameron, 
Macon and Springfield during the week 
of Sept. 7. Scott Gault of LaPlata, 
president of the association, presided. 

At each morning session, J. L. Van 
Horn, president of the General Tele- 
phone Co. of Missouri, gave an infor- 
mative talk on “How To Create A 
Better Business Climate In The Tele- 
phone Industry.” 


He emphasized the necessity for tele- 
phone people to take a part in politics 
regardless of party affiliation and 
urged that telephone employes get to 
know their elected representatives at 
all levels—city, county, state and na- 
tional. 


He also stated that telephone people 
must realize the importance of letting 
the public know of the projects and 
services they have to offer. He further 
urged them to obtain the public’s sup- 
port to eliminate the federal excise tax 
on telephone service. 


R. W. Hedrick Jr., secretary of the 
association, discussed regulatory prob- 
lems involving Independent companies 
and emphasized the need for com- 
pliance with the Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission requirements for filing 
rates, exchange area boundaries and 
reports. 

He gave a discussion the 
similarity of the events and happen- 


MN 


also on 


-& 
iS 


The mayor and other local civic leaders recently participated in dedication cere- 
monies for the new $500,000 downtown general offices building erected by The 
Southern Nevada Telephone Co., Las Vegas. During first “open house” held by 
company since 1955 cut-over to dial service, visitors toured offices occupied by 
personnel and saw the first floor commercial office, a feature of which is the con- 
venient “drive-in-window” for payments, accessible from the public parking area. 
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Service 


Box 178 Tel. 6134 
Butte, Montana 





Support aerial cables with 


CF:.I Galvanized 
Steel Strand 


The giant steelman reflects CF&I’s policy of making only 
quality steel products for all industries. One of them — 
CF&I Galvanized Steel Strand — is highly recommended 
for long-lasting messengers to support aerial telephone 
cables. 

CF&I Strand is flexible and provides positive resistance 
to corrosion and abrasion. 

Made in accordance with ASTM Specification A-122, 
CF&I Galvanized Steel Strand for guy or messenger wires 
can also be supplied to individual specifications in seven- 
or three-wire constructions. For Overhead Ground-Wire, 
CF&I supplies strand made to ASTM Specification 
A-363. For quick delivery call the nearby CF&I sales 
office or see your local electrical distributor. 


7098 


GALVANIZED STEEL STRAND 


— THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


In the West: THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION —Albuquerque | 


Amarillo + Billings - Boise - Butte - Denver - 

Worth + Houston + Kansas City + Lincoln - Los Angeles - Oakland - Oklahoma City 

Phoenix + Portland - Pueblo - Salt Lake City - San Francisco - San Leandro 
Seattle - Spokane - Wichita 


El Paso - Farmington (N.M.) « Ft. 


In the East: WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION —Atlanta - Boston - Buffalo | 
CF&I OFFICE IN | 
+ Edmonton | 


Chicago - Detroit - New Orleans - New York - Philadelphia - 
CANADA: Montreal - CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES AT: Calgary 
Vancouver + Winnipeg 
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TELEPHONE CABLE 
PRESSURE-GUARD 


é 


PRESSURIZED 


CABLE 
SYSTEMS 


The need for an automatic device to stand guard at inter- 
vals along pressurized cables has long been recognized. Now 
United Electric Controls has the answer . . . The Telephone 
Cable PRESSURE-GUARD. 

Developed by U.E., in collaboration with the Bell System, 
the PRESSURE-GUARD is now available to all Telephone 
Companies as an aid in reducing cable maintenance costs. 

In the past the location of a cable leak was a matter of man 
hours in climbing poles and manually checking pressure 
points. When the pressure guard detects a pressure drop it 
introduces an electrical resistance . . . which indicates at a 
central monitoring source a cable leak and the location. 


Specifications Pressure-Guard 


Field Adjustment Range ..... ...0 to 15 PSI 
Factory Setting .................. 2 +l PSI on falling pressure 
Pressure Response . 

Proof Pressure 

SONS IE vis cticessuttcnctesitmmeanon 0.01 amp 110V DC 
Load Resistor....Carbon composition 330,000 OHM 1 watt 
Take-Off Tube .............. Tinned Copper 6’ x 4%” x 0.035 
Drop Wire . 6’ Type SJO #18 stranded 0.2 conductor 
Size . ebaancel 6" x 4” x 214” 
Approximate Weight vse Hy Ibs 
These specifications may be modified in a great variety of 
ways to meet the requirements of any given application 
UNITED ELECTRIC manufactures a complete line of 
temperature, pressure, and vacuum controls. For appli- 
cations requiring custom-built units or modified stand- 
ard units, call upon a UE application engineer for 
recommendations. Write for complete specification and 
pricing data on the Telephone Cable Pressure-Guard. 
Similar data available on all other UE controls. 


WEN 
TF 


CHOOL 


United Glectric Controls 


NF 


YN MA 


COMPA 


REET WATER 





ings in our country’s public affairs in 
1959 compared to 100 years ago. 


The Cameron and Macon meetings 
were sponsored by the General Tele- 
phone Co. of Missouri. The Western 
Light & Telephone Co. was host at the 
Springfield meeting. Fifty-eight Inde- 
pendent companies, 114 exchanges, and 
12 manufacturers and engineering com- 
panies were represented at these meet- 
ings. The total attendance was 312 per- 
sons. 


Each afternoon a traffic and engi- 
neering conference was held. Scott 
Gault presided. 


M. S. Bodine, chief engineer of the 
Capital City Telephone Co., Jefferson 
City, spoke on the organization of a 
state transmission communications im- 
provement committee and its purposes. 
He announced that the state Indepen- 
dent company committee would meet 
with the Bell committee and get this 
program activated. 


H. M. Altepeter, inventory and costs 
engineer of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., spoke on the subject “Elec- 
tronics, Automation and You.” In this 
he traced the history of the use of 
electricity and mechanical means to do 
work and perform the tasks which 
make our lives easier and better. 


He talked about telephony of the 


future and of the marvelous devices by 
which we will communicate not only 
in words, but also by the interchange 
of data. He also described some of the 
new innovations in home appliances 
and transportation and the effects that 
all of this will have on society and 
economics. His talk was accompanied 
by demonstrations of the equipment 
used in electronic machines and equip- 
ment. 

The traffic conference was conducted 
by George Thomas of the Southwestern 
Bell traffic department assisted by a 
panel of chief operators with audience 
participation. The following interesting 


subjects were discussed: 

Changes in traffic operating practices 

The mark sense toll ticket 

Traffic contracts 

Toll circuit engineering 

Community dial office services 

More than 70 persons attended each 
joint  traffic-engineering conference. 
The Missouri Telephone Association 
district meeting committee included the 
following members: George A. Hearne 
of Kansas City, Chairman; C. W. Chas- 
tain of Princeton; and D. Coombes of 
St. Louis. 


Not Car, But Driver 
We often read about a car going out 
of control. A traffic safety authority 


says that this is a misstatement—a car 
doesn’t and can’t go out of control un- 
less its driver allows it to do so.—IN- 
DUSTRIAL NEWS REVIEW. 


General Provides Office 
System for Cal. Polio Victim 


Success for the average man in pos- 
session of all his physical advantages 
is a difficult attainment, but even more 
difficult is success when the human 
body does not have 100 per cent func- 
tioning powers. 

This typifies the case of Bud Blitzer, 
president of Integrated Ceilings Inc., 
West Los Angeles, Cal., manufacturers 
of plastic and aluminum grilleworks for 
luminous ceilings and exterior sun 
shades. Bud has built up a firm of in- 
ternational scope. 


Blitzer was hit by polio in 1952. 
When he returned to work, after spend- 
ing a year in an iron lung, Blitzer 
found himself working 10 hours a day, 
most of which was spent using the tele- 
phone. 


As business built up, calls from his 
agents throughout the U. S., England, 
Cuba and the Philippines, increased. To 
handle these calls effectively it was ob- 
vious more individual telephone lines 
had to be installed, but this presented 
a problem! Bud, with about 5 per cent 





Offers fast accurate amplitude 
measurements throughout the 


frequency spectrum of 
300 cycles to 400 Kc 


This instrument utilizes the heterodyne principle 
with balanced modulation and highly selective 
crystal filters which achieve the high resolution 
needed for accurate amplitude measurements of 
Carrier and Microwave Sub Carrier channels. 


Direct reading in DBM for 135 
and 600 ohm circuits or bridging. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Model 2174 and 2174-A 
Frequency Range: 300 cycles to 400 Kc. Level-—72 dbm to + 32 dbm 


(full scale) at 600 OHMS Accuracy: 


+ 5db from —80 to +32 dbm; 1 


to 400 Kc. Selectivity: 6db down 80 cycles off: 60 db down 480 cycles off. 
Wider crystal filter and demodulator for monitoring SSB, AM, and FM— 
internal speaker and headset jack. Spurious Response: Below 60db, low 
intermodulation: Below 60 db. Power Requirements: 115V, 
50/60 cycles—48 Watts. Weight, 28 Ibs. 


A Division of: 


RAILWAY COMMUNICATIONS, 
Dept. 1-B, Raytown 33, Mo. 


9351 E. 59th Street 


INC. 
Phone: FLeming 3-2100 
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use of his hands, did not have the 
strength to push the buttons permitting 
incoming calls to reach him. That’s 
when he called the General Telephone 
Co. of California and asked if they 
had a solution. 
A day later Robert E. O’Reilly, com- 
mercial representative for the company, 
went out and discussed the matter with 
Blitzer. It was apparent to O’Reilly 
that it needed considerable study. More 
technical knowledge had to be called in 
to provide a telephone set-up that 
would be convenient and offer the com- 
pensations Blitzer’s physical limitations 
required. 
O’Reilly called Al Snyder, PBX man 
for General, who, after considerable 
study and consultation devised a 1A 
key wiring plan adapted to push con- 
trol, so that when Blitzer wished to 
receive incoming or place outgoing 
calls, he could do so with a minimum 
of effort. 
Now, when Blitzer desires to use this 
system, by a slight pressure with his 
knee, he can either contact his secre- 
tary by intercom; call on the auto- A unique telephone set-up is explained to Bud Blitzer, (left), president of Inte- 
manual line to the local or long distance grated Ceilings Inc., West Los Angeles, by Al Snyder PBX man for General Tele- 
operator in West Los Angeles directly phone Co. of California. By using his knees, Blitzer, a polio victim with 5 per 
without dialing; activate his speaker- cent control of his hands, can depress buttons for outgoing and incoming calls 
phone when he does not wish to use on the specially constructed push button control board. 
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Pos : 


attracts revenue with its colorful, clean appearance 
... retains profits with sturdy maintenance-free 
construction. 

The BN Booth is best for you, too! 


For full particulars, consult your distributor or write direct 
for folder... Benner-Nawman, Inc., 3421 Hollis Street, 
Oakland 8, California. 


a B-N booth is a busy booth! 
OCTOBER 24, 1959 





HOW TO SAVE MONEY 
IN BRUSH DISPOSAL 


Read how foresters, tree surgeons, high- 
way and park commissions, telephone, 
power and gas companies cut brush dis- 
posal costs up to 50% with a Fitchburg 
Chipper. 


See cut-away color drawings of the 
Fitchburg Chipper—the exclusive 
Fitchburg spring-activated feed plate — 
pictures of different models in action. 


FREE — write for your copy of 
“Chip Dollars from Your Over- 
head.’ Address Dept. T-109. 


FITCHBURC FNCINEERINC CORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


Truck & Rail Delivery 


DIRECT SALES COVERAGE 
IN 17 STATES 


LOCAL SALES FACILITIES IN 


GA. & S. C. 
VA. & W. VA. 
N. J. & CONN. 


PIEDMONT 


WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Box 1662 Tel. 6347 


his hands for holding the telephone; 
and depress buttons for his three in- 
coming lines, enabling him to receive 


| calls from all over the world. He also 


has a “hold” button permitting him to 
retain a party on one line, while he 
answers a call on another telephone. 


S. D. Smith Heads SW Bell 
Independent Relations 

Spencer D. Smith has been named 
Independent company relations man- 
ager for the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

He succeeds Donaldson Coombes, In- 
dependent company relations manager 
since 1930, who retired after 40 years 
of service on Sept. 30. 


S. D. SMITH 


In his new job, Mr. Smith will 
coordinate telephone operations and 
administrative affairs between South- 
western Bell and the Independent tele- 
phone companies in Missouri and west- 
ern Illinois. 

Prior to this appointment, Smith was 
a personnel development supervisor for 
the company worked in its man- 
agement development program. 

He his telephone career as 
a salesman with Southwestern Bell in 
St. Louis in 1933. 

He held a number of other positions 
in the company’s commercial depart- 
ment 


and 


started 


and was named a district man- 
St. 1951, where he 
remained until transferred to the per- 
sonnel department in 1957. 

Smith served with the U. S. 
Force during World War II 
rank of major. 

He is a graduate of the Garden 
City, Mo., high school and of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Mr. 


career 


ager in Louis in 


Air 


with the 


his entire 
Bell in St. 


Coombes has 


with 


spent 
Southwestern 


Louis, but is well known in Inde- 
pendent telephone company circles 
throughout Missouri and western IIli- 
nois. ; 


Since 1930 he has been responsible 
for co-ordinating telephone operations 
and administrative affairs between 


DONALDSON COOMBES 


Bell and 270 In- 
dependent telephone companies in Mis- 
souri and Illinois. 


Southwestern some 


with Southwestern 
Bell in 1919 as a student engineer. He 
was named Independent company rela- 
tions manager for Missouri in 1930. 


Coombes started 


He has been a director of the Illinois 
Telephone Association since 1930 and 
for the past 25 years, has been co- 
ordinator for the annual district meet- 
ings of the Missouri Telephone Asso- 
ciation. 


Neb. Cut-Overs Mean Open 
House, Special Displays 

Following conversion of its Auburn, 
Neb. exchange to dial operation re- 
cently, The Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. held an open house there 
for its customers in eight exchanges in 
the county. In conducted tours 1,221 
visitors were shown the new building, 
its step-by-step Strowger equipment, 
SATT equipment for Direct Distance 
Dialing (DDD), together with other 
equipment, and various demonstrations 
and exhibits. 

This open house was one in a series 
of such activities which LT&T holds 
each time a major exchange is con- 
verted to dial operation. Recently, open 
houses were held at Beatrice, Wahoo, 
David City and Ashland, other 
similar events are planned. 

At Auburn, demonstrations of 
trically operated units were given on 


and 
elec- 


direct distance dialing and local dial- 
ing, with question and answer periods 
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When you talk about Kennecott lead-alloy 

sheathed cable, longer life REALLY 

MEANS SOMETHING! It means reten- 

tion of full electrical properties over the Model TBM Mast provides com- 
entire long, long life of the cable. That's plete service entrance facilities 
because every component that goes into 
Kennecott Telephone Cable—from copper 
conductor to superior, uniformly strong 
“Young Process” lead sheath—is checked 
and tested. Flaws, imperfections and infe- ; 
rior materials are ruthlessly eliminated. Get | fied ground clearance. 
complete information on Kennecott Tele- 


phone Cable from the Chase sales office | | FITS MOST BOOTHS 


near you. Meets Code Requirements 


iT’ KENNECOTT LOOKS BETTER The TBM Mast is 
S fo engineered for the job. Adds to the 


appearance of any booth. 


for outdoor telephone booths 
with the definite plus advantages 
of lower cost and easier installa- 
tion. Raises power lines for speci- 


LASTS LONGER Heavy gauge steel 
tubing used throughout for life-time 
service. Only heavy duty fittings used. 


COSTS LESS Actual installations show 
savings up to two-thirds over conven- 
tional installations. 


THE OKONITE COMPANY 


KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE DIV. 


SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta 8, Ga. * Denver 16, Colorade* Mobile, Ala. St. Louls 10, Missourl | 
Baton Rouge, La. Detroit 20, Mich. New Orleans 12, La. Salt Lake City 15, Utah | 
Birmingham 5, Ala. Houston 6, Texas New York 17, N.Y. San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Bi id, Va. Indianapolis 21, ind.* 
Boston 10, Mass. Kansas City 8, Mo Philadelphia 40, Pa. Seattle 1, Washington 


- Phillipsdale, R. |. Syracuse 3, New York 
til. lu eles 13, Calif. 
Cec tne Menifee, Pht rs, lt Utility Sewice Co., Ine. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio Mi is 3, Minn.* Portiand 5, Oregon Waterbury 20, Conn.* 
Dalias 1, Texas Milwaukee 6, Wisc. Roanoke 15, Va Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


*c/o Chase Copper & Brass Co 1620 THIRTEENTH STREET RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Complete construction y 
crews 
Cable splicers 
Buried cable crews 
Station installers 


Right-of-woy clearing 


and maintenance 
- 


> 
: 
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Light in weight and 
clean. PENTAchloro- 
phenol treated in 
our modern plant 
for protection 
against decay, 
moisture and in- 
sect damage. 


TWO strategically 
located yards 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


R. G. HALEY & CO., Inc. 


Spitzer Bldg Toledo 4, Ohio 


| phones are mounted on plywood 


event 


| grommets. 


following. Exhibits included a map of 
the direct distance dialing area of 68 

| cities in southeast Nebraska, a peg 
board merchandising display of color 
telephones and other equipment, and 
historic wall and desk telephones. One 
display showed, in eight steps, the 
transition of the telephone from Alex- 
ander Graham Bell’s original model to 
the present color telephone. 


The merchandising display was de- 
veloped recently by the company for 
more or less permanent use at open 
houses, home shows and other exhibits. 
It is made of peg board in four 
tions which are hinged. This makes it 
self-supporting and it can be folded 
for easy packing for shipment or stor- 
age. Attached color photographs are 
used to demonstrate use of telephones 
in various areas of the home. Slant- 
ing boards with metal fasteners are 
used to hold telephones and other 
equipment on the peg board. A sign 
is attached to the top of the display 
and the peg board is painted a neutral 
gray to accent the color in the tele- 
phones, photograph blow-ups and signs. 


sec- 


Historic and modern wall color tele- 
pan- 
els with detachable metal legs. Spe- 
cially designed packing cases are used 


for shipping and storage. 


Customers in the county were sent 
printed invitations and the open house 
was publicized in local news- 
papers. A large canvas banner was 
devised to hang under the marquee of 
the building. The banner has a detach- 
able piece of canvas which is attached 
to the banner itself by cords through 
When attached, the banner 


reads, “Open House, (The date it will 


building. 





They are, left to right: 


southern district manager; 


and K. L, 


be held) 1:30 to 9:00, Everyone Wel- 
come.” 


This is then displayed about a week 
before the open house. On the day of 
the open house, the detachable piece 
is removed so the banner reads, “Open 
House Today.” The banner is stored 
for future use. A new detachable 
“date” piece is made for each suc- 
ceeding open house. 


At the conclusion of the tours, the 
visitors were served coffee, pop and 
cookies by ladies of a local church 
group. Souvenirs for men, women and 
children were distributed. 


In its larger exchanges, LT&T in- 
vites civic clubs and other groups for 
open house previews, and special pro- 
grams are arranged. During school 
terms, school authorities dismiss classes 
for a short time so students may at- 
tend the open supervised 
groups. Such school visits are held in 
the morning before the public 
house hours begin. 


house in 


open 


Book Review 


“TELECOMMUNICATIONS ECONOM- 
ICS” by T. J. Morgan; 
$7.00. 


Not only must telecommunications 
engineers know whether or not some- 
thing can be done, they must also de- 
termine whether a company can af- 
ford to do it. 

In this book, T. J. Morgan, of the 
British Post Office engineering depart- 
ment, points out that plans must make 
the best use of available capital while 
taking into account the complex rela- 
tionships involved with operating and 


452 pages; 


| Lineoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. officials who attended company’s recent 
open house after cut-over at Auburn, Neb., are shown posing before exchange 
Lloyd W. 
tendent; Merle M. Hale, vice president in charge of operations; Clyde Burge, 
Lawson, general commercial superintendent. 


Cleveland, general traffic superin- 
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If you want maximum service __.# 
Specify T-C Pressure-Treated* bl . 


... Then rest assured you have poles with the 
best in preservation. Here’s why . . . each step 
in our production is subject to precise and ac- 
curate control, timber selection, manufacture, 
moisture removal and treatment. And, only the 
finest chemical preservatives are used. You get 
uniform high quality, the best in preservation 
and maximum service with the T-C brand on 
your poles. 


Specify T-C 
DISTRIBUTED BY AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC SALES CORP. 


AND LEICH SALES CORP. YA SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
£O 


PLANTS AT SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA AND WILMINGTON. NORTH CAROLINA 


SCHAUER 
CHARGERS 


CUT YOUR SERVICE TRUCK 
BATTERY COSTS IN HALF! 


“DIAMOND'S NEW Real _S eal 
MAKES THIS SCREW ANCHOR 
It’s lik yin the bank wh t Schauer Batt 
Caden teint in iat gsccher You'll keep mee paced BETTER THAN ANY. RED FIBRE 


car and truck batteries always at peak charge, ready for DISC KEEPS DIRT OUT 


instant starts. You'll cut dead battery delays to zero... get j of THREADS and 
far longer battery life . . . save real money on battery re- FY 


placements. There's an economical, dependable Schauer s :.’ INDICATES BOTTOM 


Charger for every need . . . quality-built by the manufacturer | | *-Fe:.* for CORRECT 
of Schauer (Electrox) Rectifiers for the Telephone Industry! 


. . af a“ 
Write for Bulletin No. 2492. si a Se INSTALLATION, 
Por a ee oo ‘+ says J. A. WRIGHT, Vice President 


Samples on request, Use your letterhead. 


SCHAUER MANUFACTURING CORP. | DIAMOND EXPANSION BOLT CO., INC. 


4514 Alpine Avenue, Cincinnati 42, Ohio | GARWOCD, NEW JERSEY 
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maintenance costs, interest, deprecia- 
tion, and revenue. 


The book gives an application of the 
general principles needed to investigate 
the economic merits of alternative en- 
gineering schemes. 

He stresses that services cannot be 
stored in the same way as manufac- 
tured goods. The service organization, 
therefore, musi be able to meet wide 
variations in demand, although the cost 
of providing the service remains rea- 
sonably stable. 

Special consideration is given to the 
layout of multi-exchange systems for 
rural areas and urban districts, as 
well as some of the difficulties in- 
volved in the economic study of replace- 
ment schemes where the plant has little 
or no market value. 

The economic routing of telephone 
traffic within large, multi-exchange sys- 
tems, and between systems, is also 
covered. Methods to be adopted when 
earrying out economic studies are con- 
sidered. 

He describes comprehensively many 
of the British Post Office’s procedures 
generally applicable to the economic 
engineering of a _ telecommunications 
system. 

Sufficient information is included for 
cost studies to be worked out without 
reference to other sources of informa- 
tion, and although the examples given 
are hypothetical, there is good justifi- 
cation for the relative values employed. 

Chapters on depreciation accounting, 


CABANISS-POGUE COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Appraisals—Cost and Rate Studies 
Financial Assistance 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





CARL C. CRANE, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
121 S. Pinckney St. Madison 1, Wis. 
Telephone Alpine 6-0247 





McGRATH 
ENGINEERING, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 


209 West 6th Street 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Telephone CE 2-2358 


SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Plant, Traffic and Commercial 
Engineering 
120 S$. Le Salle St. 

Chicago 3, ill. 





Tel.: FRanklin 2-5924 


the use of graphical methods and for- 
mula for economic studies, planning for 
future requirements, and the use of 
capitalized costs are among those in- 
cluded. 

This book is available from Mac- 
Donald & Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 16 
Maddox St., London W. 1, England. 


General of Kentucky Makes 
Management Changes 

The General Telephone Co. of Ken- 
tucky, on Sept. 25, through its Presi- 
dent, Harry J. Huether Jr., announced 
the following management changes: 


M. V. SHEPHERD 


Marston V. Shepherd has been ap- 
pointed western division manager for 
the Kentucky company, effective Oct. 
1. He has been associated with General 


J. A. REITZE 


Telephone for the past 11 years and 
has held several management positions, 
among them eastern and central di- 
vision manager and most recently pub- 
lic relations director. 

Jack A. Reitze, present western di- 


vision manager, is being transferred 
to the general offices of the company 
at Lexington as general traffic man- 
ager, replacing Rollie D. Graves, who 
is being transferred to the General 
Telephone Co. of California. Mr. Reitze 
began his telephone career in 1949 as 
traffic engineering clerk with the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Ralph F. Kessinger, director of per- 
sonnel for the company, will assume 
the additional duties of public rela- 
tions director vacated by Mr. Shepherd. 


Graybar National Sales 
Personnel Attend GE Meet 


Thirty-eight members of the Gray- 
bar Electric Co.’s national sales or- 
ganization attended a four-day General 
Electric Co. sponsored sales meeting, 
Oct. 4-8, at Lynchburg, Va. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
acquaint the Graybar electronic sales 
managers with G. E. mobile radio & 
microwave communications products. 

Graybar was recently appointed na- 
tional distributor for these products 
designed for use in the Independent 
telephone company and railroad mar- 
kets. 

The men who attended the sales meet- 
ing represented the major 19 Graybar 
districts, including branches in 137 
principal cities. The group was headed 
by J. W. LaMarque, general communi- 
cations sales manager, and L. J. O’Con- 
nell, manager, transportation & elec- 
tronic sales, Graybar headquarters in 
New York City. 


Bishop Names Munhall for 
Western New York Sales 

The Munhall Co., 170 Franklin St., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed by 
Bishop Mfg. Corp., Cedar Grove, N. J., 
as its sales representative in the west- 
ern portion of New York state. Headed 
by Douglas J. Munhall, the sales firm 
has been serving industry in their area 
for more than 50 years. 

Bishop products to be sold through 
the Munhall company include synthetic 
and rubber insulating tapes and other 
insulation materials for the telephone 
industry and other markets. 


Acton Laboratories Names 
Bower General Manager 

Leroy C. Bower Jr. was recently ap- 
pointed general manager for Acton 
Laboratories, Inc., a subsidiary of the 
Technology Instrument Corp., produc- 
ers of electronic laboratory test in- 
struments. 

Formerly sales manager, Mr. Bower 
joined Acton Laboratories in 1957 as 
manager of sales and advertising. 


TELEPHONY 





INSPECTION SERVICE 
“AT TIMBER TREATING PLANTS" 
and ative 


of crossarms, preserv treat- 
ments. Analysis of wood preservatives. Con- 
sultation a 


writing. 
A. W. WILLIAMS ig eery co., INC. 
MOBILE, ALABAM 


New York + $f. Louis Portiand 
Inspectors stationed throughout the U.S.A. 





ATLANTIC 


Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C. 
PINE POLES 
Creosote Oil or Pentachlorophenol 


Boston, Mass. Portsmouth, Va. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Savannah, Ga. 


POLES * CROSSARMS | 


RAIL or TRUCK DELIVERY 


Pressure-treated to your specifications. 16 sales 
offices, 34 plants serving you. See Yellow Pages, 
write or call Pittsburgh EXpress 1-3300. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Wood Preserving Division 
: 757 Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th &t., 
Minneapolis, Minn. — Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 





Cascade Pole Co., P.O. Box 743, Ta- 
coma, Wash. — Creosoted Douglas Fir 
and Cedar Poles. 





Cc. M. Christlansen Co.—Northern 
White Cedar Poles, Pentachlorophenol 
treated. Plant and Yards, Phelps, Wis. 





Dierks Forests, inc., Wood Preserving 
Division, 810 Whittington Ave., Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. Southern Pine select 
poles, all sizes and lengths, pressure- 
treated, creosote or penta. Also creosote- 
2% penta mixture. Prompt shipment. 





Eppinger & Russel! Co., eee Av, 
enue, New York 11, N. Y.—Creosoted 
Poles and Cross Arms. Plants: Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Norfolk, Va., Eddington, Pa. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 





International Paper Co., Wood Pre- 
serving Division — 926 rand Avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri—‘LONG-BELL”’ 
pressure-treated Southern Pine and 
Douglas Fir Poles—Creosote or Penta. 





Piedmont Wood Preserving Company 
—Creosoted and Creosote-Penta Treated 
Pine Poles. Plant, Augusta, Georgia. 
Yards, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Connecticut. Address inquiries to Box 
1662, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Texas Creosoting Company—512 Main 
Street, Orange, Texas—Creosoted South- 
ern Yellow Pine and Douglas Fir Poles. 
Can also treat with “Penta.” 
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CABLE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


1512 Center St. 


TUDOR AND YAGER, INC. 


TEST BOARDS 


Wire Chief's Test Boards — (5 only), Western Electric, new. 
5!/. ft. x 19 in. steel rack (self supporting). 


Jack Field, contains: 23 rows of 30 jacks #239A, W.E. (double 
cut-off) arranged for both sides of circuit for testing each wa 
and separate jack for patching. Also has Teletype and fa 
test jack-drops. Each jack panel wired to its own screw-terminal 
at rear (with solder lug). 


Key Shelf, 30" high, contains: Wheatstone bridge (Leeds & 
Northrop #5430, type U), Volt-Milliammeter & keys for all 
tests. (Illustrated manual, loaned free.) 

$3,000 value only $1,000 


EE 65 F portable W.C. Test Set with Ohm-voltmeter & LB 
phone ckt. for testing LB lines & some CB tests. 

With manual, new $25 
Used $15 


TEST BOARD EQUIPMENT (parts), new. Jack mountings— 

19""—23", some wired, with jacks to terminals. 

Test Jacks—single & dual types. W.E.+410A dual,new $1.25 

Equivalent type, new $1.00 
(Most all W.E. types in stock.) 

Terminal blocks, MDF, etc. 

Keys—lever-turn-push. 

Lamp sockets—individual—strip. 


6¢ pr. 


Equipment Racks: |9''-23" open types, all sizes. 7'x19" W.E. 

cabinet racks with full door front & rear, center mounting for 
equipment, drilled & tapped—welded steel, grey finish. 

New $50 ea. 
19"'x42"' steel rack, front mtg. single door, knocked down $25 
*Let us quote on your needs from our (largest) stock. 


—Shipped on approval— 


The Telectric Co. 


1218 VENICE BOULEVARD LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Richmond 8-2249 


FOR ALL OF YOUR CENTRAL OFFICE AND 
PBX INSTALLATIONS, MODIFICATIONS, AND 
ENLARGEMENTS, IT'S THE 


T. E. f. 


TELEPHONE NE ELECTRONICS IN INSTALATION CORP. 
MAY WE BE OF SERVICE TO YOU? 


Tacoma, Washington 


ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION 
SPLICING - CABLE PLOWING 


CENTRAL OFFICE INSTALLATION 





Installation 
Malatenance — Additions 
Buy — Sell — Trade 
Moke — Type 
Midwest Communications 
Service Co. 


P.O. Box 3008 Telephone SW 9-4311 
Lubbock, Texes 


Telephone Construction 


TIPTON, INDIANA 
Phone OSborne 5-2267 





CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 15 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge $3.00 for 20 words or less. 
Classified advertisements must reach us 8 days before publication date. 


HELP WANTED 


CABLE SPLICERS, LINEMAN, 
Equipment Installers, Station Installers, 
Outside Plant Engineers, and Inside 
Plant Engineers. 
Co., Box 191, Paoli, Ind. 


SWITCHMAN—must be fully qual- 


ified to maintain step equipment. Reply | 


sending complete résumé to C.O.E, Su- 


pervisor, Box 705, Ft. Walton Beach, | 


Fla. 


- CABLE SPLICERS, Station Install- | 
Linemen. | 
Experienced men needed. Steady work, | 


ers, Equipment Installers, 


good pay. Henkels & McCoy, 1800 John- 


son St., Elkhart, Indiana, or 6100 N. | 


20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAN WITH SECOND CLASS RA- | 


DIO TELEPHONE 
telephone background. 


LICENSE 
Prefer 


and 


Step equipment. 
Ky. 


MANAGER—R.E.A. Co-operative 


Serving 2400 subscribers—a completely | 


new system of 5 exchanges. All ex- 
changes have Stromberg-Carlson Dial 
equipment. Three exchanges by Col- 
lins microwave and carrier. Some Pan- 
handle Electric subscriber carrier. 
Administrative, technical, plant and 
commercial knowledge. Preferably 
Stromberg-Carlson plant experience, | 
not mandatory. Submit application, ex- | 
perience, references and salary ex- 


E. & C. Contracting | 


a man | 
experienced in Relaymatic or Step-by- | 
Reply to: Supervisor, | 
Northeastern Telephone Corp., London, | 





pected in application. Write H. H. 
Addams, Delta County Co-operative | 
Telephone Co., Hotchkiss, Colo. 


IMMEDIATE opening for 
SENIOR 
ENGINEER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Engineer with broad experience 
in telephone and radio communi- 
cation, emphasis on telephone; 
should have background in 
Strowger & XY automatic step- 
by-step telephone exchanges; ex- 
perience in installation and 
maintenance of automatic phone 
equipment and outside cable 
plant. 

Will prepare designs for commu- 
nication facilities, assist in sys- 
tem’s planning, preparation of 
specifications and equipment ac- 
ceptance. E.E. degree desired. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER 


Minimum of 10 years experience 
in design of power transmission 
and distribution; lighting layout 
and design; instrumentation and 
controls. Candidate must have 
had recent position of Depart- 
ment responsibility. 


MUST BE U.S. CITIZEN 
SEND COMPLETE RESUME TO 
BOX No. 4300, c/o TELEPHONY 

ALL REPLIES WILL BE KEPT 

CONFIDENTIAL 





snneee 
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MAGNETO HAND SETS 
WALL OR DESK 


LEICH 901 


(RECONDITIONED) 


1250 Kinnear Rd. 


TITIITITTTTITTTTTTTTTTTTTT 


176 


@ 1600 Ohm Ringers 


@ Neoprene Cords 


No Changes Necessary 
to Use as Desk or Wall 
Telephone 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 


HU 8-0655 


= 
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Columbus 21, Ohio 


PTI 





HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED AND RESPONSIBLE 
ELECTRONIC 
TECHNICIANS AND ENGINEERS 
EXCELLENT SALARY, WORK 

CONDITIONS AND BENEFITS 
REPLY BY LETTER TO: 
THE WARREN MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
LITTLETON, MASS. 





TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION 
LINEMEN, Cable Splicers and Install- 
ers. Call or write Mullen Construction 
Co., Inc., P. O. Box 378, Appleton, Wis., 
Phone REgent 4-9881 or Write P. O. 
Box 356, Newburgh, Phone 
UL 38-8931. 


Indiana, 


PROJECT ENGINEER—must know 
all phases of R.E.A. telephone proce- 
dures. Management and sales capabili- 
ties a definite asset. This is an unusual 
opportunity for a qualified man to as- 
sume responsibility and to grow with a 
new branch of a well established En- 
gineering organization. Submit résumé 
to Box No. 4307, c/o TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE 


LORAIN — SUBCYCLE — R.T.2 
UNITS. 115-V-60 CY input. Output— 
20C Y—ringing—28-40 V. DC. filtered. 
$75.00 each F.O.B. Chicago. 
ent Telephone Repair Co., 
21st. St., Chicago, Ill. 


Independ- 
2137 W. 


IN STOCK 


DIA Field Wire: All NEW Signal Corps 
Telephone Wire. 4 Copper, 3 Steel Strands 
per Conductor. Plastic & tough Nylon Jack- 
eted, TWISTED PAIR. For Drop, Emer- 
gency, Etc. On | Mile Reels. 

PRICE $37.50/Mile DELIVERED !! 


NEOPRENE JACKETED TELEPHONE 
CABLE: 5 Pair, 19 Gauge, Twisted Pairs, 
Solid Copper Conductors with Laytex In- 
sulation. Color-Coded, Neoprene Jacketed. 
1,000 Foot Reels with some longer lengths 
also available . . . all continuous. 


PRICE $39.50/M Ft. DELIVERED !! 
kkk k kkk 


SPECIAL TELEPHONE SALE! 


A.E. Type #40 Desk Handset Monophones 
—All Complete and GUARANTEED, AS 
IS OUT OF SERVICE ONLY! With 
Ringer & A.E. #24 DIAL. 
SPECIAL PRICE 

25—$5.50 Each 

50—$5.00 Each 

100—$4.50 Each 
(Above phones CLEANED, TESTED & 

CHECKED OUT—ADD $1.50) 

TERMS: 1% 10 Days, Net 30; FOB DESTINA- 


TION on Wire & Cable. FOB Warehouse on 
Telephones. 


RURAL Distribution & Plastic Jacketed 
Cables, Neoprene Drop Wires. All Makes of 
Telephones and Hardware also IN STOCK! 


TELE-WIRE SUPPLY CO., INC. 
178-10 Liberty Ave. Jamaica 33, N. Y. 
CALL AXtel 7-4756 COLLECT! 


$6.00 Each 


TELEPHONY 





_FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 





‘The follantan ccitival ie switchboards 
and telephones: 
1—100 line broad span Kellogg emcee dial switchboard with se- 


lective ringing 


I—Type 600 to 800 line Kellogg common battery switchboard with low 
key shelf and 600 lines installed, equipped with full decimonic 


ringing 


$ 500.00 


I—Floor type main distributing leis with run way from main dain 


to switchboard. The entire lot 


.$ 500.00 


1—30 line North CX dial switchboard equipped with one 2 toll seni 


price 


..$ 500.00 


I—60 line North CX dial nine ened with Gin consi 


toll trunks, price 


. $1,000.00 


1—Lot approximately 800 type 1000, Kellogg Seleitiiiiin' in es condition, 


a few of these telephones are equipped with dials. The entire lot @ $3.00 | 


each. 


Have approximately 150, 34A3B Automatic Electric type common battery tele- | 


phones at $1.00 each. 


All equipment F.O.B. Fayette, Alabama 


ALABAMA TELEPHONE CO. 


bnctestsias ALABAMA 


USED Fir 10’ pon 30” Crossarm 
braces, drop-type tramps, miscellaneous 
hardware—% price. Also re-galvanized 
hardware like new—% price. Utilities 
Equipment Co., Inc., P. O. Box 8044, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

TEL EPHONES WwW ESTERN ELEC- 
TRIC 302 (251) with 
pletely 
metropolitan plates, new finger wheels 


and other necessary parts. Less ringer. | 


Satisfaction guaranteed. $7.50 each. W. 
E. , Quatticbaum, Jr., Bonifay, Fla. 


2 POSITION KELLOGG SWITCH- | 


BOARD, 300 line Common Battery 40 
line Magneto, 2 trunks dial, ringing 
buttons for five (5) frequency for both 

and ringing ma- 
chine goes with this board. Brooklyn 
Mutual Telephone Co., Brooklyn, Iowa. 


LEICH 901-wall or desk magneto oe 
hones. Cleaned, tested and guaranteed, 
16.50 each. As removed from service, 

no broken or missing parts, $15.00 each. 
Turtle Lake Tel. Co., Turtle Lake, | Wis. 


NEOPRENE CORDS @ 40c each. 
New Neoprene Western Electric 
straight cords #H4BF for the 
500 or Kellogg 500 handset @ 
Neoprene base cords #D3BB for same 
sets @ 40c. Sample on request. W. E. 
Quattlebaum, Jr., Bonifay, Fla. 





ORDER FROM L. E. S. 


AND PAY LESS 
CABLE SPLICING TOOLS & SUPPLIES 
PROMPT DELIVERY FROM STOCK 
Send for Bargain Stock List No. CS. 
LINE EQUIPMENT SALES 
46 W. Harrison St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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5H dials, com- | 
reconditioned, neoprene "cords, 


| service, 
link or trunk cables made. Call O. G. | 
Hendrickson, Bucyrus, Ohio, or write | 


W.E. | 


WANTED ALL MAKES OLD 
TELEPHONES—our truck will pick 
up and pay you Cash on the spot. Tele- 
phone Co., Turtle Lake, Wis. 





TELEPHONES—all types~—~eny con- 
dition, candlesticks, wall sets, etc. 
Write advising quantities available. 


Our trucks will pick up. Reply to Box 


No. 3952, c/o TELEPHONY. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE 
DO YOU HAVE NORTH CX EQUIP- | 





MENT? Emergency 


additions, 


service, 


new installations, 


to North Robinson, Ohio. 18 years expe- 
rience, 
rates. 


REPAIR SERVICE 


Of Telephones, Dials, Operators’ 
Head Sets 
A.E. L965 Hand Test Tel. 
W.E. 1011 Test Tel. 
B. Y. DIAL SERVICE 


411 WEST 22ND — HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
Workmanship Guaranteed @ Speedy Service 





E. & C. CONTRACTING CO. 


Electric Power and Communications 
Construction 


Box 191 
Paoli, Indiana 


Phone 7821 


CABLE SPLICERS ¢ LINEMEN 
STATION INSTALLERS 


STEADY WORK, GOOD PAY 
MIDWEST LOCATION. 


The Weikel Line Company, Inc. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


ROBERT E. FOLEY 
CONSTRUCTION CORP. 
SRO SENIETS— ALI RAMS—Soueree 

Jenny Ry Overhead and ~ 
poles A. LL. poe requiremests. 
48 GRISWOLD STREET 
BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. TEL. 2-7215 





ARCHIE DAVIS, INC. 
UNDERGROUND CONDUIT AND 
MANHOLE CONSTRUCTION 
BURIED CABLE—CABLE PLOWING 
POLE LINE CONSTRUCTION 
522 Forest St., Jacksonville 2, Florida 
Telephone: Elgin 3-7501 





HARRIS-McBURNEY CO. 
PUBLIC UTILITY CONSTRUCTION 


MS a ee 


telephone industry 


Construction Crews Engineering 


Station Installers Appraisals & Reports 


Cable Splicers C. O. Installation 


Underground Duct Systems 
Telephone lT 46126 


P.O. Box 267 Jackson, Michigan 








routine | 


best of references, reasonable 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING 
AND CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 


Plant Construction Crews + Installer Repairmen 
Cable Splicers 


CENTRAL OFFICE INSTALLATION 
HENKELS & McCOY 


PHILADELPHIA 
1800 Johanson St. Elkhart, Ind. Tel. 3-2915 
Atlanta, Ga. CE-7-4153 Ocala, Fla. MA-9-1284 
Ashland, Ohio 3-7543 St. Johns, Mich. 966 
Bloomington, iil. 6-1850 St. James, Minn. 492 
Lebanon, Ky. 660 Wausau, Wis. 2-2356 


PERFORMANCE Has Built Our Business 











FREE Estimates 
PLOWING 


(Buried wire & cable) 
Call Collect 


MULLEN 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


2002 E. Wisconsin Ave REgent 4-9881 


Appleton, Wisconsin 





Acker Co., Geo. 
Acme Electronic Corporation 
Acme Visible Records, Inc 
Airtronics International Corp 
Alphaduct Wire & Cable Co., 
Altec Lansing Corp — 
Aluminum Company of America. . .6-7 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
Page Steel & Wire Div 
American Creosoting Corporation. . 
American Electrical Heater Co..... 
American Steel & Wire Co 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co...... 
Andrew Corp. 
Ansonia Wire & Cable Co., 
Arps Corporation 
Atlantic Creosoting Co., 
Auburn Machine Works, 
Automatic Electric Sales 
. {aes 8 
Avnet Electronics Corp 
Baker Wood Division 
Barber Advertising 
Specialties, Walt 
Barber-Greene 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc... 
Benner-Nawman, Inc. 
Bethlehem Steel Co 
Berry & Co., I 
Biddle Co., James G 
Bishop Manufacturing Corp 
Blaw-Knox Company 
Bohnsack Equip. Co............... 
British Insulated Callenders’ 
Cables, Ltd. 
Brown Mfg. Company 
Budelman Electronic Corporation.. — 
Buckeye Telephone & 
EE ES Se eceavecenes 138, 163, 176 
Burgess-Manning Company 
Burroughs Corp. 
Butler Manufacturing Co 
B. Y. Dial Service 
C&D Batteries, Inc............... 38 
Camememe-remme Co. .... ccc vccecs 174 
Cable Construction Co 
Cable Spinning Equipment Co.....15 
Calculagraph Company 
Chance Co., A. B 
Charles Machine Works, Inc 
Chicopee Mills, Inc 
Cleveland Inst. of Electronics...... — 
Clifton Appraisal Company 
Collins Radio Co 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
Commercial Cord Company, Inc... . 
Communication Equipment & 
See 139 
Cook Electric Company 
Copperweld Steel Co............... 4-5 
Crane Inc., 
Cushman Motor Works, Inc 


Dahl Co., Inc., George W.......... 153 
Dakota Engineering, Inc 
Dampp-Chaser, Inc. 

Davis Construction Co 

Davis, Inc., Archie 

Dial Haven, 

Diamond Expansion Bolt Co 
Donnelley & Sons, R. R 

Dow Chemical Company 

Duo-Safety Ladder Corp 


E. & C. Contracting Co 
E.T.A. Products Co. of America.... 


178 


The. .12 


.) re 


92-93, 109 


to ADVERTISERS 


Page 
Electric Specialty Co.............. 105 
Engineering Service 
Everstick Anchor Co.............. 160 
Exide Industrial Division— 

The Electric Storage Battery Co.. 97 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co — 
Fitchburg Engineering Corporation. 170 
Foley Construction Co., Robert E.. .177 


Gagne Enterprises, Inc 

General Cable Corporation 

General Electric 

General Insulated Wire Works.... 144 
General Machine Products Co., Inc..156 
General Telephone Directory Co... . 
Gladwin Plastics, Inc 

Goodrich Chemical Co., B. F., The. . 
Gould-National Batteries, Inc 
Graybar Electric Co 

Haley & Co., R. 

Hallamore Electronics Co.......... 
Harris McBurney Company 

Henkels & McCoy 

Highway Trailer Company........ . 
Hirsch Organization Inc., Gustav. . 
Holan Corp. 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co 

International Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Irwin Auger Bit Co 


Jet Line Gun Company 
Johns-Manville 


memrney Ce., POG. Doss cccecccccce: 
Kellogg Switchboard & 

2 ee 44-45, 1! 56 
Kennecott Wire & Cable Div 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co 
Killoren Company 
Klein & Sons, Mathias............ 140 
Kleinschmidt - 
Koiled Kords, Inc 
Koppers Co., Inc. 

Wood Preserving Div 


Lake Shore Electric Corp ‘ 
Leich Sales Corporation .14-15, 132-133 
Lindsay Telephone Supply Co 

Line Equipment Sales............ 177 
Lorain Products Corp., The 9 
Loris Sales -- 


Magnolia Chemical Company, Inc. .164 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 145 
Mastercraft Pen Co — 
McCabe-Powers Body Company.... — 
McGrath Engineering, Inc 174 
Midwest Communications Service. .175 
Monsanto Chemical Co 
Morrison-Pelsue Co. 
Mosler Dropository Corp 


144 
136 
Mullen Construction Co............ 177 
Murphy Engineering Laboratories. — 


Natco Corporation 

National Pole & Treating Div 
National Standard Co............. 
National Telephone Supply Co..... 
Neubauer Mfg. Co. 

Neuses, Inc., P. K 

North Electric Company 


Okonite Company, The 

Onan & Sons, D. W 

Orangeburg Manufacturing 
Co., Ine. 

Osmose Wood Preserving Co 

Outdoor Outfitters Inc 

Owens-Illinois 


Page & Hill, Inc 
Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Corp. 
Phileo Corporation 
Gov’t & Industrial Div 
Piedmont Wood Preserving 
Plastic Wire & Cable Corp 
Porter Inc., 
Preformed Line Products Co... ..! 
Puregas Equipment Corp.......... 151 


Radio Frequency Labs, Inc 

Railway Communications, Inc 

Ramset Fastening System 

Rawlplug Company, The 

Raytheon Company 

Recordak Corp 

Reichhold Casealeni Inc.. ote 
Reliable Electric Company ere 129 
Rex Corporation, The 

Reynolds Metal Co...............- 99 
SS Se ree 142 
Runzel Cord & Wire Co 


S & G Manufacturing Co 
SE Se 173 
Seymour Smith & Son } 
Sherron Metallic Corp 

Siemens Edison Swan, 

Sierra Electronics Corp 

Sloan, Cook & Lowe Co 

Stahl Metal Products Co 

I NESS Dee ere ee 146 
Rk cd vines cslcee est 152 
OS eee 154 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. ....2-3, 113-114 
Superior Cable Corporation 65 
Suttle Equipment Corporation..... 135 


Taylor-Colquitt Co., The 
Telectric Co. 
T.E.I. Corp. 
Tele-Muff Co. 
Telephone Engineering Co. of 
California 
Telkor, Inc. 
Telsta Corporation 
Tele-Wire Supply Co., Inc......... 
Templeton, Kenly & Co............ — 
Thornhill Publishing Co........... — 
Poo ke A > ees 
Transandean Associates, Inc 
Trepac Corp. of America 
Truck Equipment Company 
Tudor & Yager, 
United Electric Controls Co 
United States Independent 
Telephone Association 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co 
United States Instrument Corp.... 
United States Motors Corp 
United States Steel Corp. 
American Steel & Wire Co 
Creosote Division 
Universal Controls Corp 
bo > rr 154 
Utility Service Co., Inc 
Utility Tool & Body Co 


Warren Mfg. Co., Inc., The 
Weikel Line Company 
Western Electric Co 
Whitney-Blake Co. 
Williams Inspection 
Co., Inc., A. W f 
Wo ee 2 eee 150 
Wiremold Co., The 
Wyoming Valley Equipment Div... — 


York-Hoover 


eee 


Corporation 
TELEPHONY 





PHILCO 
MICROWAVE SYSTEMS 


... provide top quality reproduction 
of relayed video signals 
...at low cost! 


PHILCO MICROWAVE SYSTEMS provide true 
fidelity point-to-point relay of ‘‘off-the air’ television 
programs over short or long hauls, at minimum cost. 


Stable, broadband transmission makes Philco Systems 
equally applicable to Community TV and S-T-L 
relay of NTSC compatible color or monochrome 

signals, including audio program channel. 


With 1 full watt output, built-in metering and 


test circuits, fully automatic standby .. . 
Philco Microwave Systems assure dependable, 
unattended, continuous operation. 


* PLUS PHILCO'S COMPLETE TURNKEY SERVICES: 
Site Survey * System Planning ¢ Installation ¢ Field Service 


PHILCO 

TLR-6 TRANSMITTER 

© Operates in 5900 mc to 7125 mc 
bands 

Highly reliable, unattended 
operation 

e Simplified maintenance 

e NTSC compatible color or 
monochrome 

e 1 full watt output 

e Full 15 KC audio channel 
multiplexing 

e Automatic standby 

e Built-in metering and test circuits 


Write today 

for catalog sheets 
describing 

Philco TLR equipment 


Government & Industrial Division, 4718 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
In Canada: Philco Corporation of Canada Limited, Don Mills, Ontario 
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Directories 
show more profit 


when our Revenue Men’ 
take over 


UR DIRECTORY “Revenue Men”—working from 
32 strategically located sales offices— 
providing the Independent Telephone Industry 
with a flexible and highly skilled telephone 
directory organization, are equipped to render 
a Complete and Quality Directory Service. 


These specialists, through the use of up-to-the- 
minute knowledge of the market—proper sales 
training—imagination—ideas—leadership— 

and hard work, produce results which more than 
measure up to accepted directory revenue standards 


Yes, the “Yellow Pages” revenues in the 
more than 800 directories we now produce 
for large and small Independent Telephone 
Companies prove the statement : 
“DIRECTORIES SHOW MORE PROFIT 
WHEN OUR ‘REVENUE MEN’ TAKE OVER.” 
Write or phone our office nearest you for 

our Complete Directory Service Plan. 


Find It Fast 
In The 


Yellow Pages 


GENERAL TELEPHONE DIRECTORY COMPANY 


1800 Oakton Street « 


Divisional Sales Offices: 


BLOOMINGTON, Ill. * 410 N. Prairie St. * Tel.: 3-8095 
COLUMBIA, Mo. «+ 811 Cherry Street * Gibson 2-912! 
DURHAM, N. C. 108 E. Parrish Street *  Tel.: 5133 
ERIE, Penna. * G. Daniel Baldwin Building * GLendale 2-4187 
FORT WAYNE 2, Ind. * 229 E. Berry Street * Eastbrook 3477 


HONOLULU 14, Hawaii * 1236 Waimanu St. * Tel.: 504-231 


DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS «+ 


VAnderbilt 4-2164 


LEXINGTON, Kentucky +* 157 Walnut Street «* Tel.: 4-7626 
LONG BEACH 15, Calif. * 1775 Ximeno Ave. * GEneva 3-7441 
MADISON 3, Wisconsin * 214 N. Hamilton St. * ALpine 7-1667 
MANILA, Philippine Islands . P.O. Box 673 
SAN ANGELO, Texas * 110 South Taylor St. * Tel.: 6738 
SPOKANE, Wash. * South |! Monroe * MAdison 4-4336 
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